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HE DURO GUARANTEE 
of absolute fadelessness, backed by 
the undertaking of the dyers and manu- Ady iden 
facturers to replace any garment if colour é 
fades from any cause, will appeal to all. PURO GINGHAM 
The disappointments of the past need aie S 
never again be experienced il you see 
that all your washing fabrics are Duro. cy 
And there are Duro Fabric s in designs, Cy 
colourings and weaves for all purposes. 
on application to t DURO Ad we Othces, ) 
Room 33, Wate lin I’ M hester | 


Dyers and Manufacturers: 
BURGESS, LEDWARD & CO. LTD. bout ben, bit abe 
MANCHESTER. 
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For an emergency meal 


Serve Jack Tar King Vish. Unexpected guests need never 
raise the Food Problem in your house as long as you keep 
a tin of Jack Tar King Fish on your larder shelf. 

You can make all sorts of delicious new dishes with it, 
Salads, Savouries, Patties, Sandwiches. 

It eats like chicken—plump, tender, young chicken, 
straight from an English farm yard. And its as economical 
as it’s delicious, because it is pure food right through, a 
filet without skin and bone, from the magnificent Tuna 
fish of the Californian seas. 


Order a tin of Jack Tar King Fish from your Grocer 
to-day. . It’s guaranteed by the Skipper people. 


If your Grocer does 
not stock, please send 
his name and ad- 
dress and 1jth fora 
can of * Jack Tar" 


King Fish, post free, 


Eats like Chicken 


ANGUS WATSON & Co., Limited, 54 Ellison Place, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


You can’t 
possibly 


write with any degree of pleasure if 
you use a pen unsuited to your hand 
or liable, through some petty detail, 
to impede the run of your thought. 
Ina “SWAN” you have the finest 
writing help you can have. It never 
fails or blots—it always writes 
smoothly and easily, and it lasts a SOLD BY 

STATIONERS 
& JEWELLERS 


Any of these nibs can be fitted to any “* Swan” Pen 


FoUNTPENS 


life-time. It is worth your while 
having a “SWAN” with a nib that 
fils your hand exactly. 


Prices - 12/6 15/-  21/- 25/- 30/- upwards 
Mlustrated Catalogue post sree om request 
MABIE, TODD & C0., LTD. 
Swan Mouse, 133-155, Oxroxp Srener, Lonpon, 
& Bo, ght Holborn, W.C.1 97, ¢ heapside, 


fon, Waa; we Street, Man: liester 
Sydney, Toronto and Cae Town 
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THE QUIVER 
“PELMANISTS PREFERRED.” 


THE NEW BUSINESS WATCHWORD. 

Striking letters continually being received from 
men and women of every type and calling reveal a 
most important trend of thought in business and 
professional circles. 

There is a strong and increasing tendency with 
business men generally to give ready and remunerative 
recognition to the efficiency of ambitious men and 
women who have developed their mental powers by 
means of the famous Pelman Course, 

Pelmanists are everywhere being chosen to occupy 
responsible, prominent, and well-paid positions in 
up-to-date, enterprising concerns. 


Why Pelmanists Win Promotion. 

There are a host of sound, practical reasons why 
‘*Pelmanists preferred” is the watchword of the 
business world. 

If you are an employer, 
value most is he or she 
doe s the best work i least time, 
can be relicd upon in an emergency, 
> mi ses s vapid and right decisions. 

—who creates new ideas, 

h and ambitious, 
—who is accurate and resourceful, 
who has a never-failing memory. 

You know that a man or woman who is true to these 
standards is a capital asset to a business, and naturally 
you seek the first possible opportunity of promoting 
such a valuable employee. 


the man or woman you 


—who is alert 


Let Pelmanists Speak. 

Well, that is just what is happening in thousands of 
instances all over the country. Pelmanists are winning 
their way to promotion by sheer force of mental ability. 
The thorough scientific training of Pelmanism rapidly 
gives them the use of the full powers of the mental 
qualities essential to success. 

But let Pelmanists speak for themselves. 


‘*Two Rises Already.” 
have wn another increase absolutely unsoucht. 
hes is the second such since started Pelinanising. Apart sjrom 
/ ener, en, joy life more 
yet 
From STUDENT C.1332S. 
Chief's Remark.” 
“7 hace just been rewarded with an increase of salary and 
with the thanks of my Chief To quote his own words: 
‘low have niu more than deserved it, as you have done 
splendidly of laie.’ STUDENT 1.25 24b. 
To-day's Opportunity, 

You can study Pelmanism at any moment of the 
day, anywhere. It does not take up much of your 
time. Its cost is moderate, and even so can be paid 
in instalments if the student desires, 

To you, to-day, the ’'elman Institute will send free 
of cost: 


AUVs 


Memory,”’ 
f the Net 


46th Edition, 


Mind and 
fuld (1920) Pelman 


Course. 
(2) .1 Weprint 


f latest Report issued by ** Truth’’ on 


the work of the Pell I) 
(3) <1 form entitling you to enrol for the full Course on 
reduced terms. 
Call or write for t above to-day to the Pelman_ Institute 
155 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Stu I | Wo 
OveKxseas ADDKESSES.-~-s5 Lift lvenue, Ne } 
emple Building 4014 Varke 
Cl ‘ Choi i ea 
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UMBRELLAS. 


THIS 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before and 
after repair, is an exanple of 
what can be done in the Stan- 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in the 
hows 
after being 


the famous Stanvw 
flance’’ Sik Union, 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to day, together with P.O. for 
dwt will reach you per 
return of post, looking as tresh 
as on the day you first pur 
hased it. Postage on Foreign 
Orders extra, 


e 


A post card will bring’ you our 
lilustrated Catalog 
worth “ Defhance” 
and patterns for recovering 
uimbreilas from upwards, 


STANWORTH & 


Northern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


A Jumper or Sports Coat finds 
a place in every holiday outfit 
to-day. It may be in wool or 
silk, cashmere, artificial silk, or 
mercerised cotton, but what- 
ever your choice you will find 
the “Oak Tree” mark the 
surest guarantee of satisfaction. 


There are also very 
charming and moder- 
ately priced Oak 

ree” Jerseys and 


Kilties for Children. 


Garment replaced 
if unsatisfactory. 


The picture shows 
No. 16 J—a very 
popular model in two- 
colour effects. [lus 
trations of other styles 
and your nearest re 
tavler may beobtained 
from Department 20. 


The Oak TreeHosieryCo. Ld., 
25 Dale Street, Manchester. 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour ina 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, bas euabled 
thousands to retain their position, 
2/- Sold Everywhere. 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing 
This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, 4 erver & Co., Ltp., 12 Bedford Labor. 
atories, London, 8_E.1., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chines and stores throughout the world 


SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Erup- 
tions, ensuring a clear complexion 
slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable j 
disfiguring blotches, obstinate eczema, 
appear by applying SULIHOLINE, w 
renders the skin spotless, soft, clear, supple, 
comfortable. For 42 years it has been the 
remedy for 


Eruptions Roughness Acne 
Pimpics Rashes Blotches 
Redness Eczema Spots 
Psoriasis Scurf Rosea 


SULPHOLINE is prepared by the great Skin 
Spec ialists, 


J. PEPPER & co., Ltd., 

12 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.E', 
and is sold in bottles at 1/3 and 3/-. It can be 
obtained direct from them by post, or from an 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world. 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 


Real Harris, Lewis, an 
Shetland Homespuns 


rect from the Makers. . 

Light weights for Ladies Medium tor Cen 

A NEWALL & SON (Dept. LY.), ‘Stornoway, 8 
or a s 


State shade desired and if for Get 
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Children always like CHIVERS’ 
JELLIES 


appearance 1s 


The clear sparkling 
the 

their absolute purity. 
with 


the finest delicacies you can ob- 


guarantee of 
lavoured 


ripe fruit juices they are 


tain for lunch, dinner or supper. 


Chivers’ 


Jellies 


Good News 
from Ireland 


inong the 


e many letters of appreciation recently 
ifying to the great value of Cephos, 
‘tamed Cure for Headache, Neuralgia, 


ie ive the following extract from a letter 
bya Irish gentleman and which speaks 
T 

nes 
: my accident on the hunting field I hav 
: rvais, from very severe attacks 
it Skin tuvaigia, and also muscular pains. 1 tried 
00d many vemedies ich much futted 


Ind advert ue small and temporary 
rilief. My cousin, Major sent me a 
of * Cep hich he had himself found 
incomparable fos the velt muscular pains 
and rheum at ism, contracted in France, and I 

% say, truth, th at fis everything that 
is claime *y for it and more! J found 


amost immediate relief from 
} a lasting and 
d, @ real 


and, best 
permanent effect. It 
Pain, and 


ils use, 


Conqueror of 


dimost magic’ in 


curative properties 
cothing as it cures!’ 


obtained of 


Tul Drug Messrs. Boots Cash Chemists, 


@ Stores, and of all ch 

ve chemists, 1/3 
te t happer 
Sootland 


ear. 


it in stock 


have 1 1/3 
CEPHOS. LTO.., 


HERCULES. 


Inexpensive Frocks 
for the Children 
Look Well— Wear Well- waren 


HERCULES Fr ocks for Chi ren are 


Joshua Hoyle & Son the te 
cl th, btained in a large variety of 
pretty designs and styles. 
} } ir the 
t l 


They can b washed 
olours are absolute ay 
simply deties wear h 


SHERCULES 


they cal 


happy when weari 
for they kn 


to their hearts’ content wit! 
spoiling them. 
GUARANTEE. 
livery ‘Hercules nent 
bear the er ‘ 


tiket; it isour guarantee of 


juality. If any 
“Wereules’ 


iisfactory in, ~ 
sith a new 


Drafters everywhere stock “ Hercules" Garments, If 

yours does not, please Send to us for pattern fe 

JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 

Spinners and Manulecturere, MANC 
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ELECTRICITY VICTORIOUS 


Amazing Results with Electrical Treatment in the Home. 


INFINITE JOY OF HEALTH 


Although universally accepted as being the most powerful 
many suifere 


4 


the human body, a 
the infinite joy of vigorot 


80 PAGES 


F 


a personal ¢ 1 
charge, and get ¢ et n vam 
call or write at once for full parti 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 25 Howson Viapucr, LONDON, E61. 


itive agent in existence, 


to learn of the extraord power 
by which curative, life-giving, and revitalising Electricity ca 
home by means of sim Pi ee which even a chi ca 
The wonderful “AJAX” Dry-Cell Body Batteries inft new 
y weak 1 body; they driv it ‘ 1 es, a 
functions to a fectly healt 


A SCIENIIFIC FACT 


The reason why is very simple; the motive power of the 
Electricity, and when through excessive strain, overwork rct 
natural strength has been overdrawn uy the 5 
suffering is the result; you heeon uta 

debilitated. But give 

bell starts ringing immediate! t! 

so will you recover hea , and 

Electricity to its proy 1 over 

is remedied by supplying s. That 

crawn system with its lif lall w 

All the greatest scientists end > our te 


UL OF KNOWLEDGE 


That is our booklet, en ty, the Road to Health.” Write for it 
PO-DAY, « iow a host of comy nt > successfully over 
Weakness in all 1; Rheumatic, N ever 
dispell d for ever; Ind ist t Lis kK 
cured, never to n rvou let at 
This small book will cost you thing, but may be w W 
for it now, Ww have it I 1, or Wi 


human machi 


Thin, Sleepless & Nervous 


Brought to Vigorous Health by Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 


Mrs. E. M. Jounson, of 12 Maryland Road, Stratford, London, E.15, says: “It ws 


Before taking 
D>. Cassell's Tablets. 


in 1915, during the air raids, that I began to feel ill, going from bad to worse, tills 


nervous breakdown resulted. I could neither eat nor sleep, and 
the pain I was in after what little food I did manage to take was 
simply awful. 

“I was a martyr to headache, too, and so weak that I could do 
nothing. I was just a nervous wreck, wasted to a shadow, and 


a 
afraid to be left alone. To go out by myself terrified me; and 
at last I could not go out at all. I just lay about all day living 
on nothing but milk, and was so weak and nervous that I would 


cry for no reason at all. So I went on for about 12 months in 
weariness and pain all day, and sleepless all night. When my 
husband went back from leave in 1916 he never expected to see 


me alive again. I had medical advice and medicine, but it was no use, 


‘At last I got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and they surprised me. 


could sleep, and my health returned rapidly. Now ] am as well and strong as ever. 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 


FREE INFORMATION 
If you desire further in- 
formation relative to the 
suitability of Dr. Cassell's 
Tablets in your case, free 
of all charge, write to; 
Dr. Cassell’'s Co., Ltd. 
Chester Road, 
Manchester, England 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are the rec gnised Home Treatment for— 


Nervous Breakdown Sleeplessness Malnutrition 


Nerve Paralysis Anemia Wasting Diseases 
Neuritis Kidney Trouble Palpitation 
Nervous Debility Indigestion Vital Exhaustion 


Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical 
eriods of Life. 


Present Day 


eat 
I began to feel better directly; I could & 
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FAWCETTS 


PACKET 


Pear! Barley 


Fawcett’s home - grown 
unbleached Pearl Barley 
selected 
grain, care- 
before mill- 


Sve the little round 
Barley field on every 1S 
home-grown 
fully dried 
ing, and remains in good, 
sweet condition for an 
Cream of Barley definite period. 
Cream of Rice 
Potato Fecule Used in the highest class 
: Tapioca :: of cuisine for the prepara- 
tion of soups, etc. 


made from 


Barley 


Always ask for Fawcett’s. 


Obtainable from all good-class grocers. 


YORKSHIRE PEARL BARLEY MILLS, 
POCKLINGTON, 


LTD., 
YORKS. @8 


Put a Check on your Linen by using 


JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEAT 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED) 
Of Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. & 1s. 
Used in the Roya! Households. 


BLOUSE LINEN. 


Remnants of snow-white Irish Linen, 
quality, for Ladies’ Blouses. 


postage 6d. Send for Bargain List. 
HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 


fine 
One _ blouse 
length 7/6, or three blouse lengths 22/3 ; 


’ 


THE “ RAPID" TOASTER 


Toasts Four Slices of Bread 
at a Time In Two Minutes. 
The top of the Toaster can be 
used for boiling a kettle or pan, 
and nothing bolled on it will 
burn, as there ts no flame con- 
tact. The “Rarip” Toaster 
simply stands on a gas-ring, gas 
cooking stove (the bara do 
not impe de the toasting), 
or circular-flame oil stove 
Each 39 

(Post Free, 
Write for complete Hst of 
ELBARD HOUSEHOLD 
May be obtained of ail Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or write to 


ELBARDS PATENTS CO. 
(Dept. 6), 40 York Ra., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 
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THE CREME SUPREME 
Cuaranteed 100°, Pure 


This product, for twenty years recognised as 
the acme of perfection in toilet cream making, 
contains pure buttermilk and other ingredients 
which produce truly marvellous effects 
OBTAINABLE IN NO OTHER WAY. 
Créme Tokalon nourishes, refreshes and 
rejuvenates loose, sallow, dried-out or 
wrinkled skin and quickly removes com- 
plexion blemishes. It cannot possibly pro- 
mote superfluous hair gr h, is of exquisitely 
delicate, clinging fragrance, never becomes 
hard or rancid and imparts extreme fineness 
of texture to the skin, which it fully protects 
from all the discomfort and havoc wrought 
by wind, sun and dust, 


We Keep Creme Tokalon Users 
Supplied with Face Powder 
FREE OF COST. 


Rather than risk having our cream receive the 
blame for bad effects produced by afterwards 
applying impure face powders, we keep bona- 

fide users of our cream supplied free with 
Poudre Tokalon, the absolutely pure air- 
floated powder which does not ** show,”’ rub 
off nor clog the pores, 

Merely save the outer ¢ 
1/6 pots of the cream or from three 2/6 
(double size) pots, post to us, and receive free 
and post paid a regular 1/11 box of powder, 
sufficient to last until you have another lot of 
cream cartons to send, 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: 
A liberal trial supply of 
Poudre ‘Tok: lon. (in a 
full range of shades 
to exactly match any 
complexion) also of 
Créme ‘Tokalon will 
be sent on receipt of 
SIX penny Stamps tor 
postage and packing. 
TOKALON, Ltd. 


(Dept. 294), 212- woe reat 
Portland St., London, W. 


artons from either six 
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Tidy Hair : 

idy Hair : 

for all occasions 4& 

a 

For Rowing, Punting, Cricket, & 

Tennis, Golf, or any outdoor §& 

recreation, social functions ; in ~ 

fact, for everyday use, there g 

is no better preparation in the g 

world that will so effectually #8 
control the hair, and keep it so 8 | 
neat and tidy all day, as Anzora, - 

Miles 

ad 

Anzora Cream (for those with slightly te 

greasy scalps) and Anzora Viola (for those & 

with dry scalps) are sold by all Chemists, a 

Hairdressers, Stores, etc. Price 1s. 6d 
and 2s. 6d. (double quantity) per bottle. * 
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Those who exercise 
strenuously benefit 
by Evans’ Pastilles 


When rapidly cooling after 
exercise the vitality is low 
and resistance is strengthened 
the attack of disease 
germs by dissolving in the mouth 
an Evans’ Pastille. In the same 


against 


way the discomfort and danger 
of the constant throat-irritant, 
dust, are nullified. 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


An effective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 
1/3 post free from the makers, 

Evans Sons Lescher & 
Webb, Ltd., 56 Hanover Street, 


Liverpool, and 60 Bartholomew 
Close, London, E.C.1, 


per tin from Chemists, or 


@ 


WHICH 


will you pp MACKENZIE'S 
have ? 


Dr Mackenz Laborat« ries, Castle Street, Reading 


SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever, Head dache 
Dizziness 


—New and Nice — 


Choice Table Dainties- 


made with ease. 
WITH 


HOME MADE 


[emon ( heese. 


oice Vable Delicacy Children Tove it. 
The ASTRY-COOK'S FRIE ND and 
h Spies idid Spread for Bread or To 
AS GOOD AS PLUMTREE’S HOMY-POTTED MEATS 1x0 “FISH 


‘ earest A 
LTD., Sout t 
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7 | NEVURASTHENIA | 


(The Twentieth Century Disease) 


| 
| NATURE'S OWN CURE 
| 


ise and “rest cures" 
illy temporarily 


| all wonder, then, that 
} n 1 regard elt or herself 
| iia arises from lack of Nerve Force. The only method 
| st Nerve Ky rce is to recharge the system with Elec- 
| ural ce ir the a ir we breathe, and which 


m Nerve Force. For years 


THE SECRET OF he Physician has been to find 


4 a mean ato © cheap, convenien . and comfortable to the patient, 

DON'T HESITATE. —seary, INDECISION NOW MAY 

| MAKE UP YOUR MIND rer] ) COST YOU A LIFE-TIME 

stupendous ELECTRIC TREAT- FOR FREE PARTICU- 
without fuss or trouble. Ele tr clans, MENT TO-DAY. LARS TO-DAY. 

Gas Fitters. Plumbers, and Mechanics 


will have Fluxite because they know it > 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Fiuxire is economical and convenient. 
You can't spill it because it is a paste; 
you can carry it in your pocket or tool 
kit quite safely, and it will last for as 
long as you care to kee p it—always 
ready for use, and just as vo xd as ever 
when you need it. | 


All Ironmongers can supply FLUXITE 
in Tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8 


of employing this great vitalising natural force. Until the — r- 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A TIN TO-DAY | macher Electrological ‘Treatment overcame these objections 
Electrical ‘I ument was tar to tly, t cumbrous, and too 

a | much confi oe a ive hospitals and institutions for any but 


a very rich m 


| ELECTRICITY — THE NATURAL CURE. 


ler eie lay the Pulvern er Treatment in us best form 
thin the rea fall. You can carry i his m succes l 


S the Pulvermacher Electrical Apphances at work or at play. 
HAVE YoU Any THESE SYMETOMS? 
| my wi tremble, if 
- | y have rve pi it 1 over 
| vol t { for t 1 r memory 1 
$e. : y ure, if 
| y tee wzy in 
“ tt are 
N : t \l 
\¢ to thes how 
t ‘ Pu \ r i t gical ‘Treatment 
u per it N the Nervou Dy 
Net bhi ‘ and the many functional troubles due to lack ‘of 
Nerve | t 


INQUIRY COUPON.=-"— 
By posting this FREE FORM TO-DAY you will 
— has] tthe w 1 ytot You place 

1 by a z for this Book and 

We urticu f the Pulvermachet lisnces, 

$e. The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


lron 
it | Lamp. Fly ea hil 


Price 10/ ? Post to the Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological 
i en 1/6: Sample Set post paid United Kingdom Institute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
Fis Fux 
ITE LTD., 296 Bevington St., Ber mondsey, England. 
Are 
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Easily ! 


MAKES PERFECT CAKES 
Quickly ! 


Cheaply ! 


Contains all the necessary 


sweetening, 


flavouring 


and raising properties. 


You can make 


many difler- 


ent kinds of cake by following 
the Recipes and full directions 


given each 
packet. 

The purity and 
high quality of 
the ingredients 
makes 
Cake 
cake not only a 
delightful dainty 
but a_ valuable 
food. 


every 
Royal ” 


TA DAILY ree] 


FECT 


SANITARY 
POLISH. 
NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR 
HAS THE REFRESHING 


SMELL axp ANTISEPTIC VALUE 


For FLOORS, FURNITURE, 
LINOLEUM, &ec. 
Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Ironmongers. 
A little RONUK goes 
a long way, and will 
polish and re-polish by 
simply using a brush 
or a cloth or, better 
still, a Ronuk Home 
Polisher. 
Write for leajlet to— 
RONUK, LTD., 
Portslade, Brighton, 


Sussex. 


The Acme 
of Perfection 


pAHAR 


PENCIL. 
LF British in Make and Worth. 
aut starioners. GEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON. 


Don't suffer. 
Effective, harmless, inexpensive. 
res 


ALL MOTHERS 


HOULD send for interesting Booklet describing 


many useful Home Remedies, Post paid from 
King’s Pharmacy, 94 Church Road, Hove, Sussex. 


tore health. Mention ‘* The Quiver.” 


This book teaches you the remedies. 
Save money, and 


ests i933 | 


BAILEY’S 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
“VARIX," all about Elasti Stockings, how 
to wear, clean, and repair them, post fre. 
Bailey’s Hygienic 
Washable imperceptible 
Flesh-Coloured Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING, 

CATALOGUE FREE. 


38 Oxford Street, London, 


EVERY 


\ 
\ 
= 
my 
Royal! | 
N 
A 
| 
_ Ask for this perfect Cake Maker (i Ek 
your grocer for this pe | 
J &J. BEAULAH Lr 
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: 


OR beautiful effects in all kinds of Washable 
Embroidery, tamous “ ANCHOR” 
Tureaps are thoroughly dependable. They are 


in a full range of fast colours, have a smcoth silk- 
like finish, are lustrous in appearance, and in grades ot 
fineness rl every style of work. 


“ANCHOR” Tureaps are sold by al | Drapers and Nee dlework Depots 


together with patterns, transfers and le sihcis of instruction. 


“ANCHOR ” Threads are seven in number. 


COTON A BRODER VELVENO 
STRANDED COTTON FLOX 
FILOSHEEN FIL D’ECOSSE 


FLOSS EMBROIDERY 
All made by 


CLARK & CO LTD 


PAISLEY Re 


| 
; 
edi 
6S 
ICK 
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~~" HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painiess method. penne angen Booklet sent Free, 


\ i | hie who study the < 


trea 


THIS NEW METHOD. 


t Cc. apill as Manu fac 


Coats, Dressing 


NS, 


L per yard, 


Ss. BARROW & CO. (Dept. 161), 104 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1, 


THE PATENT 


reasure Cot 


THE PERFECT NEST FOR BABY 
LICHT — COSY — HYCIENIC— PORTABLE 
WASHABLE -FOLDS UP SMALL— 
EASILY CARRIED FROM ROOM TO ROOM 
Assure shield from 
draughts and glaring light, 


he profession. 
LADY SECRETARY (Box 43). Bushey Lodge, 
TEDDINGTON, MIDDLESEX. 


STAMMERING 


THOROUGHLY CURED IN 30 — 


No. o P Wood 32/6 
To stammer is to appear ridiculou » to fai to expre at ¥ mu Wish No. t ined Wood 34/6 
to convey, to ay vy ur W - rha No. 2 White Enamel 37/6 


those who hav t e. With My System Postace paid 
you can cure yourself quickly, conveniently. Booklet free | 
(J 


Draperies extra. 


vrite yse id. stamp 


fo 
J. 5. EDISON Lta., 87 Great George Street, LEEDS. 


A New Special Design, with 
Curved Legs, Brass Centre Kod, 
Mercerised Fringe, etc. -_= 


MOTHERS will 
find this unequalled 


for keeping the No, 3b Plain Wood 75 
children’s hair in a No. 3 White Enamel 79/- 
clean and healthy | 
anopy « Ire per extra 
condition. py drapery 
Write for 40- page 
lilustrated Catalogue 
f Cots, Playgrounds 
Cit 


All Cots sent 
Free on seven 
days’ approval. 


TREASURE COT CO.,1” 


(Dept. M2), 124 Victoria St., London, $.W.1. 


instantly kills all nits | one vermin in the haig 
and is pleasant in use 


in 6d. and 1/« sizes of all Chemists, 
RANKIN & CO., Kilmarnock, Scotland, 


Established over 100 years. @P 


clogued, a ence other ble ‘ rise, such as Black There is 
dangerous latory which only burns off the hair, ancl ofter t But at last science 
has devised a method w Ventirely supersedes the antiquate rinful Is tenc 
3 a matter of days and the hair is gone tor ever, leay beaut k k There ie 
aan ; specially want those sutferers who have tried other methods to write, as, unless we can prove than 
we can do all that we claim, we do not ask you to take up thi! 
HOW TO OBTAIN INFORMATION OF 
st send your name and address, with a stamp for post 
4 | Co., 339 Century ‘House, 205 Regent Street, London 
= us ple ar emarkable method, wl 1 will enable to re 
very expense. ‘The de ription is px ted toyou FREBina pe tly und sea package, 
GIGANTIC 
4 Si OFFER 
yBBER HEELS & Tip 
ER s currines 
Wonderful Value Cloth 
AND 
| 
| Barrow Blanket Cloth is made in 
Secret isin the Quality’ 
TWILIGHT SLEEP NURSING HOMES LD. | 
accorded to every mother and child Prospective parents are 
= invited to call or write for illustrated booklet of the leading | 
Twilight Sleep Home in Great Britain. Resident Physician, 
: Best equipped Most fort 
{ | 
| 
i 
= mi 
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Engineering, Sal 
age Work, Motor 
Motor ‘I 


co 
M.S.C. 
(D 


YOUR SON’S FUTURE 


We Cive Complete Practical Training in Motor A Career for Your Son. 


PARENTS-—A Problem Solved: | 


GET THIS FREE BOOK. © 


WE TEACH THE | 
MOTOR TRADE. 


esmanship, Overhauling, Car- 


etc. Yr as Automobile Engineers, 
pp Mites Motor- Salesmen, Motor Driver. The | 
ind for garages and Motor Trade ote untless opportunit for advancement. 
t the mo industry wall 
pI Phere‘ore is the WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET 
your Hie in endent, 
rity d f rt for your Mentioned by the Ministry of Lal OUT : House of 
g : Practical at the Institute, Common Appointed by the Roy: poe m ‘hile Club in 
finest Machinery is installed { 1917. The Motor Engin ering Institute in Great 
Brit 


mfortable board residence arranged for country pupils. Address: 


INSTITUTE OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 
ept. 104), Hood Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Li. Above all don’t forget 
LOIN The “PRIMUS” Stove 
on your next trip. 


The only Cooker 


Tempting 


is prep 
Johnston's Pa 


You can vary 


Moulds, custards, puddings, sauces, cakes 


“flalar 
Indispensable to all 
Nursery fare 
| 
} 


ared with CARAVANNING, 


tent Corn Flour | MOTORING, 
the di del q | YACHTING, 
e diet del ightfully 
CAMPING, 


all made with Johnston’s Patent Corn ..% 


lour) offer infir 


lite scope and easily 


a etc. 
\ 

Insist thou gh on Johnston's Vatent blour, m Insist on the genuine 
from the finest e, in ibl ire, Wholesome a “PRIMUS 
Yo 
and The s standard ani origin al ¢ of all wickless None as good 
Thicken you parafiin stove 


Primus” Stove use with a ‘* Hestia Oven | 
does all your cooking under hygienic conditions, 
efficiently and economically. 


Agents to the Wholesale: CONDRUP, Limited, 
J. Tohnston Ltd. Paisley, & 
29 Bar tact mene’ Close, E.C. j 78 Fore Street, London, E.C.2. 


| 
NS. | | 
TD. FLO 
CORN 
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eczema & Rashes 


Germolene Instantly Allays Itching, Heat, 
and Irritation, and Heals Like a Charm. 


HE first touch of Germolene allays the intense itching of eczema and similar skin 
‘ymaladies. The sufferer gets relief at once; relief, too, that lasts. Germolene not 
only soothes, but cleanses from all wound poisons and impurities, while its healing effect 
is altogether astonishing. Unlike other preparations, Germolene is planned on the great 
Aseptic system of treatment, which has superseded the older antiseptic system in medical 
practice, This system means scientific cleanliness, the exclusion of germ life, and free action 
for the natural healing processes, 


Soothes at a Touch. 


Germolene is matchless as a Remedy for 


Eczema Piles Skin Eruptions 
Psoriasis Itching Pimples 
Rashes Ringworm Chapped Hands 
Ulcers Cuts & Burns Chilblains 


And all poisoned, itching and inflamed surfaces. 
Prices 1/3 & 3/- per tin. 


From Chemists amd Stores everywhere. 


Larger size the more economical Ask distinct’y 
tor Germolene. 


Free Opinion and 
Instructive Book. 


The Aseptic Skin Dressing 


“Killeen” 


Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, ETC. /- © 


r tin Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company for it. so i 
ly they do not stock send Bie for tins jx thieenoft per tin 
The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 
Black Beetles scien 
tifically exterminated 
by the UNION COCK. 
ROACH PASTE 
Cleared the Sheffield Union Workh 
3 ther preparations had tailed. 11 
C]he HAIR GROWER place thas the 
] he buildings st be 
3, 2/3, 4/6, with interesting 
} particulars taye gd. extra, 
| Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2.9, 4/6 J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Strect, SHEFF SHEFFIELD, 


‘Rimlets’ 


SHOE 


G R I P i SKIRTS from 6 gns. to 1 gn.; GOWNS from 
: } l4cns. to6 gns CORSETS from 6 gns. to 
SOFT Rubber Cushions, encased SPREE. 
ret £ isible FREE Wonderful ‘Baby Book. 
in \ elvet, casily fixed. Invisible. FINLAY'S, 90 } 
Protect Stocking heels from wear. (Top Oldham Soeet), MANCHESTER. | 


LONDON, W.1: 47 Duke Stree 


MATERNITY 


A PERFECT 
CURE FOR 


SHOES LOOSE 
IN THE HEEL. 


From all t ootmakers. 
pair 
Black, Brown, 
White orGrey. 


HOW YOU CAN SAVE 


way several Guine for MEMORY and MENTAL 
TRAINING “The St. ‘settef Course ” costs 0 


Will-Vower, 
ease 


could be desired.”” 
and 


REE particular bably 


Reliable, practical, interesting, clear and con e. KR 
Lby Public Opinion. Putman's Journal says 5/- 
better course of mental training 

Men —| 


THE st. ‘SETTEF INSTITUTE (opt. PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
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Sunnier days 
lighter fare 


N the warm days when ‘you Here’s a sunny day's recipe—a 

really couldn't eat anything,” simple - to- prepare, economical 
the happy thought is Creamola pudding you are sure to enjoy, 
Custard. Ingredients :—1 lb. fruit (strawberries, 
Liot raspberries, Xc.), some slices of stale 
Light, dainty, inviting, Lreamola — bread one pint of CREAMOLA Custard. 
1s not only an enjoy able delicacy, Method: Line a basin with slices of 
but a nutritious, full-of-goodness stale bread, pour in the fruit, which should be 
| and boilin x. Cover the top with bread 
food too and a weighted plate over. Allow to stand 
— till turn out and serve with Creamola 
Fresh fruit and custard—think Custard poured round. 
how m: wy luscious dishes you can NOTE. —When sweetened condensed milk 


is used in the preparation of Creamola 
make, easily and at little cost. ae 


Sold everywhere in $333 

alo in large air- 33 : 
tight tins, 1/6. If (trae | 
you cannot obtain, | 3 BAY 


.0. for 1/ 
Queen of Custards 
packet, post free. CREAMOLA FOOD PRODUCTS ~eO.. Glasgow 


CUSTARD 


Please mention ers of ( reamola Custard, Creamola brand CA; 
your grocer's name ind Creamola brand Blancman 

and address. LONDON—5 Vic TORIA AVENUE : BISHOP SGATE : Bass 


\ 


G00D! IT’S MASON’S! 


The Cheapest and Best Summer Drink | 


in the World can be made from 


MASON’S 


| 
| 
‘Extract of Herbs 
| 


HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 


Tints grey or faded hair any natural 
shade desired—brown, dark-brown, light- 
brown, or black, It is permanent and 
washable, has no grease, and does 

nk t burn the hair. It is used by over 
three-quarters of a million people. 

Medical certificate accompanies each 


Vel bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores 
and Hair ressers, 26 the Flask, 
Nad 


Each bottle makes from 6t » 8 gallons really delightful, 


lavigorating, and refreshing non-intoxicating beverage 


SEND TO-DAY 2J- 


in stamps or P.O. to 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM, 


\ Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


and they will send you, post free, / ( d Manuf. 
TWO BOTTLES, sufficient te make 12 ( ‘| of and Manufacturers 
| to 16 Gallons Temperance Beer. mae be Wavers. 


TESTED 
QUEEN MARY PEN n 
dainty white Mint-flavoured Toothpaste is 
VE packed in collapsible tubes with ribbon ope ning. Mas i tne a 
efficient cleanser of the gums 
and teeth from all tooth-de stroy- 
y 5]- ing bacteria, 1/3 per tube. } 
Makers: 
—| | JENSBURY & BROWN, 
LAND 


av 
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Don’t Wear 


Truss. 


ew ntific 


r t 
ker l 
! t 1 
! 
f y 
W k it 
to 
y 
w 
r t. Kemember, we make 
are 
t way f 
r.We use! tuk 


We just give 


Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., 
i 


(15538) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W ee 


CUSTARD POWDER 


SUGAR SWEETENED 


Contains only 
EGGS 
and other 
CHOICE 
INGREDIENTS 


MASCOT 
SHOES 


For Spring & Summer. 


S° easy to slip on, so 
comfortable in wear, 
sosmartonalloccasions 
that stylishly dresse 
women everywhere are 
asking for Mascot. 
Send us a post card and 


we will tell you the 
name of the nearest oe vay 
agent by return. Tro 
NORVIC SHOE Co., 
‘amped 
Norwich. on the 
ole 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear “heakhy” Cor sets, and the “ 
Corset is the most healthy of all very wearer says so 
While moulding the figure to the most deli ate is 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the he lth, ie 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2, 


10/11 ose 


ostage abroad extra 


Natural Ease" 


HEALTH 7. © 


aA 


| iy Complete with 
Special Detachable 

Suspenders, 
Stocked in 
all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
} Made in finest 

quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 


having 


These Corsets are specially rec me 
enjoy cy ling, tennis, danci If, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break, Singers, Actresses { Inva 
will find wonderful assistar as they « t! ) 
breathe with | t tr All w y 
housewives, and those emy {in occupat 
constant movement, appt ite the Natural | 
Corsets. They yield freely to every movement 
body, and whilst) giving ty of figure are the 1 


comfortable Corsets 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


N 


Onder t 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, Londes, 
Enwin Tt LTD 
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London, 


(8 YOUR BABY HEALTHY AND HAPPY ? 


COW « GATE 
MILK FOOD 


Cive him the best chance by rearing him on 


PURE ENGLISH 


in Powder Form. 


“3 
Initiate, Promote and Maintain 3 
H th and Vigour of your ¢ 


Baby using the fa 
“COW & GATE” Milk H 
oods. Recommended by the : 
Medical Profession. 


"BABIES 
LOVE IT 


Sold by all 


go and 
Stores. 
tive make 
Sit MILK 1 > THI 
MI 
ANI 
er herself, i 
n pply. by is 
rocure a tin of th safe food to-day 


PRICES: Biue Label (for from birth to 
onths , 28 and 7 6. 


Pink caned for infants from six months), 
3-and 86. 


THE WEST SURREY CENTRAL DAIRY CO., Ltd. 
(Dept. 24), GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
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Friends, Clerks, and 
“Undermen” 
—Lend us Your Ear! 
When next one of the istble 


spo 


£1,000-A-YEAR POSTS 


becomes avatlable—why not ensure 
that YOUR name shall be one of 
the first to recetve considerat ? 


ton 3 


Compel attention Jor } 
v straightaway takin 


SPECT 1M 
STUDY under the MEI \ 
CO EGE—t Varsity wia 
anit untar raining 
/ up le to ta 
equivadent of the LNDIV1D 
TR V/A provided by 
PU PLAN COLLEGE, wus / 
T ) mp t 
fli ursmicn, Char wit 
Barristers -at has 
and 
respa us 


Send a post card to-day for the 
“STUDENTS’ GUIDE ”—FREE & POST PAID. 


METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE, Ltd. 


Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS. 


Bring relief from suffering 
trouble, disso 
restore normal health and giv 
no injurious ing 


| POST’S C.B.Q. TABLETS 
| | sditic,, RHEU MATISM Acid Troubles: 


nd pain. Act at the root of the 


lve and eliminate the Uri 


Price 3s. and 5s., Post Free from 


A. M. POST & CO. (Dept. 23), 25 Week St., MAIDSTONE. 


Men’ WRIGHT 
for SUMMER WE. 
Lhin and practicall 


4/6 


. 
tee, 


SAVE YOU POUNDS IN A YEAK 


WILL 


Acid, and gradually 
e permanent relicf. Contains 
redients. Send for Free I klet containing 
remarkable testimonials, On sale at all Boots branches. 


Phillips’ 
‘Military’ 


SOLES AND HEELS 


make one pair of boots 
e Sten ot 
last the time of three List, 116 
Lacie 1/ 
r st ¢ They make walking much — easier per pair 
The Lad and keep fe dry in wet weather PROM ALI 
xcellent for general wear Never lip BOOT MAK! RS, 
Boys and Girl Lt { Fixing extra 
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- 
DELICIOUS 
Hurry! Here’s the Mackintosh’s ! | 
One for me; and one for Billy; one for Betty: and one for me; now, have we all got rhe 
Are these your kiddies—-those happy youngsters who know just when the Mackintosh s Family 
Tin is coming each week (and, for five days perhaps, look forward to the next) ? - 
Take home a Family ‘Tin every week ; no other Sweetmeat is so popular amongst youngsters 0 
all ages—nor so full of food. 
Sold by confectioners everywhere in 4-lb. Family Tins and loose by weight. 
a An old favourite, de Luxe Assortment, is back again: five splendid lines all in one. ] 
xviii 
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TO WAKE UP A LAZY, 
SLUGGISH LIVER. 
Prevents \ READER SAYS TRY DRINKING BEFORE 


Indigestion | BREAKFAST A LITTLE ALKIA SALTRATES 
DISSOLVED IN WATER AND YOU WILL 

FEEL FIT ALL DAY. 


Never confuse pure, light, Winslade 
| A Natural Mineral Water Treatment endorsed by 
MR. HORATIO BOTTOMLEY. 


CLOGGED liver and constipation (‘tthe be- 
A ginning of all disease’’) result in poisonous 
toxins being drawn directly into the blood through 
thousands of absorbent intestinal glands, thus 
causing ‘“liverishness,'’ biliousness, jaunc lice, rheu- 


digestible Hovis Bread 
with ordinary wholemeal 


bread, made coarse and 


clammy with bran and matism, kidney trouble, headache, drowsiness, bad 
| comple xion, etc., etc, For nearly ten years I suffered 

h k 3 misery from these complaints before discovering that 

USKS all my system needed was a thorough cleansing oc 


casionally. When I washed all the pe ison out of 
my body, it immediately acted better, as a fire 
burns better with soot cleared from the chimney. 
For this purpose I used to go abroad every )ear 
to an expensive Spa. 


I advise readers who suffer as I once did, to 
ask any chemist for a few ounces of refined Alkia 
Saltrates, and take before breakfast a teaspoonful 
of this dissolved in half a tumbler of water, pre- 
ferably hot water. This promptly washes out all 
poisons from stomach, intestines, and kidneys, leav- 
ing the way clear and clean to receive and properly 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


digest food. The saltrated water quickly reaches 
IS made of the purest, cleanest the liver by absorption, thus stimulating that organ 
As “ and at once removing all congestion or obstructions 
hite flour t © §s . This remarkable Alkia Saltrates compound is practic- 
germ of the wheat added to ally tasteless, acts as a gentle but thorough aperient, 
° i 2 is not lowering or painful. My medical man told me 
That 1S why Hovis Bread | it was composed of the deposits from certain natural 
- : T medicinal waters, and pronounced it the greatest 
} 8 SO digestible. ! hat ad } solvent, eliminant, cleansing agent, antacid, and blood- 
Ay dition of the natural nitrogen | purifier he knew.—C.H.N. 
' and organic phosphates of | Some time ago Mr. Bottomley, who was also a 
A frequent visitor to the German spas in pre-war days, 
W heat makes was persuaded to try a course of saltrated w iter as 
y, an efficient substitute. The extremely gratifying 
results are best explained by the following char acter- 
ps Hovis a nourishing istic letter which the famous editor of John Bull 
wrote to a London firm of manufacturing chemists 
and valuable food and saltrates refiners :— 

‘‘Now that all German spas are taboo, may I 
congratulate you on your Alkia Saltrates, which to 
my mind (and body) beat Carlsbad into a cocked 
hat. In future, with your help, I shall certainly 
support home industries by taking my cure on the 
spot.”’ 

BAKES IT 
ne? 
UTTON'S SHORTHAND has 
nily D Coniplat the wy learned in 24 
of Desk 42), SKEGNESS. 
London Branch: g2 & 93 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
| Manchester Branch: Victoria Buildings, Manchester, 
| 
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Dearer Clothes give an 
added importance to the 
Sunlight Guarantee to-day 


THE constantly increasing cost of 
clothes makes it all the more 
necessary that they should be carefully 
washed. Every housewife knows that 
garments lose half their wearing value 
in the wash-tub unless proper care 
is taken and pure soap is used. 

Sunlight Soap is the purest and most 
efficient of cleansers. Its purity preserves 
the clothes while its efficiency ensures 
their quick and thorough cleansing. Asa 


ke name LEVER on __ laundry soap, Sunlight Soap has no equal ; 
Soap 1s a Guarantee of as a household cleanser it stands supreme. 


Purity and Exce“/ence. 
£1,000 Guarantee of 
Purity on every Bar. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Lever brothers Limited, Port Sunlight. 
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GIVE A STANDING ORDER FOR “THE QUIVER.” 


ese 
The Editor’s Announcement Page 


FOR HOLIDAY READING 


The August QUIVER will be particularly suitable for holiday e 
reading, with special stories by eminent writers. In addition 
there will be a collection of articles of more than passing interest. 

: Stanhope Sprigg is writing on ‘‘ How Suburbs Ruin Character” ; x 
. . Arthur Brooke deals with the Bolshevik menace in an article, x 
“The Modern Goths: Can Civilisation be Swept Away Again ?”’; 
| EK. H. Allen treats of “‘ New Ways of Educating”; and Mona 
Maxwell contributes a paper on the “ Art 


of Real Holiday Making.” {) 


Altogether a “live” number. ee 
SS. submttte Editor must bea m ed addressed envelope tiidvess, ‘The E liter, THE 
IVEK, La Belle Sauvage, London, F.C.4.' roanaccepin responsil tty jor MSS, 
Issued Monthly. Su cripteo n Pric fost free, 145. fer annum, 

a 

| D® BARNARDOS HOMES 

| We HALF-CROWN COLLECTION 


PLEASE SPARE 


TO HELP FEED 


<) The Largest Family in theWorld 


Cheques payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Founder’s Day 
Fund” and crossed, may be addressed to the Honorary 
Director; William Baker, Esq.. M.A., LL.B.,|18 to 26, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E. I. 
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Coals of Fire. Story by MicHart KENT. 
Illustvated by A. C. Michaed 


A Jerusalem Locust Plague. By Il\RoLp 
J. Suerstone, F.R.G.S. Illustrated 
from Photographs . 


“The Stowaway.” No. 4 in the Series, 
Traveller's Joy."? By VioteT M. 
Illustrated by Sydney S. Lucas 


A Fortnight on the Continent. Practi- 
cal Suggestions for an Inexpensive Holi- 
day in the War Zene. By a BRiTicn 


The Master Note. The 
Genius By Herpert D. 
Illustrated by James H. Crank 


Love Story of a 
WARD. 


The Perils of Modern Journalism. A 
Note of Warning. By STANHOPE W. 


The Scent of Violets. The Subtle Charm 
of Some Children of Grief.’" By LApY 
MULNES-GASKELL. 


74 
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“THE QUIVER” CONTENTS, July, 1920 


THE LOOP OF GOLD. Serial Story. 
Chapters IN-NII. By Davin Lyatt. 
Niustrated by H. Colier 89 
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| CANNA exact describe 
it”—such was the be- 
}, wildering beauty of 
Babbie, whose loveli- 
Y) ness so enchanted Gavin Dishart. 
mal His anger with the wilful gypsy 
: elf was swallowed up by his great 
i pone love for her womanliness—a love 
which at first threatened entirely 
gs y to destroy his peace. Finally the 
oe iy shadow of tragedy restored the 
e 4} Little Minister to the love and 
confidence of his people and 
wif brought complete happiness to 
— Yi Babbie and himself. 
vy A great factor in feminine charm and 
V2 loveliness is a clear and healthy com- 
plexion, and the lady who regularly 
uses INoya incha Soap 13 giving her “Dp 
complexion the best possible treatment 7 GJ, 
This delightful soap scothes and beautifies the “we 
fori on, jhealthy ‘ mplex on of natural colouring I canna exact describe it, for she 5. 
my) and bloom. It is exquisitely refreshing to the ould be lauchin’ oe 4 
most tender and delicate skins. - woul lauc Mey second and 
Vy syne solemn the next. Yl 4 
Os 
Der. 
$ econtarning three tablots 
> f 3 Royal Vinolia Cream is also excellent for 
skin and complexion, Thiamedlicated cream 
is a perfect skin food. Boxes, 13 & i 
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Litac CoTTace, 
ASHINGFIELD, 
My Dear Joan, 


I shall he delighted fo see you as 
you can come, and so, Pm sure, will the baties. 
Michael is quite a man and looks much more than 
four; and your namesake, | 
though still rather inarticulate. hasn't 
seen her yet; she was bern after he went to 
Mesopotamia, but he is coming home soon, and 
I hope he'll approve of his daughter. Both the 
kiddies have such glorious hair, really golden, and 
a mass of curls. I want them both to have a 
good start in every way, so [ have used nothing 
but sfallav as a shampoo for them ever since the 
were born. discovered it myself quite a long 
time ago, and now I always keep a supply in the 
house for the three of us. Of course, their skins 
are still in that exquisite peach-like state which 
turns us grown-ups with envy, and they 
need nothing to preserve it except washing with 
soap and water. has to be so careful about 
a nursery soap, doesn’t one? Nurse recommended 
me as the most neutral and non-irritating 
one; I used it once by chance—and I’ve used 
it ever since. But mere soap and water don't 
seem to sutlice to keep the grown-up. in 
condition, 


as 


an, Is quite nice 


ree n 


One 


I asked the doctor once, for fun, why 
the babies had such lovely complexions while my 
own was always rough and red. He said it was 
nature was always invisibly peeling off 
their old outer skin and exposing a fresh layer, 
whereas, as one grew older, one lost the power 
of shedding one’s skin so quickly, and the outer 
layer grew coarse and rough But he also told 
me that a perfectly harmless substance known as 
mercolized wax lad the eftect of stimulating the 
natural process; and, by using it regularly, one 
could keep afresh, soft) skin until one was 
cighty or thereabouts. I thought there could be 
no harm in trying it, so IT ordered some mercolized 
wax from my chemist. I have been using it for a 
month now, and I don’t think you would recognise 
my new complexion as the rather indifferent one you 
knew. I have also discovered that 


because 


a colour 
is becoming to me—but at first I was rather 
puzzled how to produce it, as I am rather pale, 
and | didn’t want to seandalise the infants by 
appearing with two flaming roses on my cheeks 
and laying myself open to embarrassing « 
However, I y obtaining a discreet 
little box of powdered colliandum ; a trifle, rubbed 
in with my finger, gives me a tiny natural-looking 
flush which nice and bright 


juestions. 
compromised by 


makes my ey l 

besides being healthy-looking 
So you are thinking of ‘*bobl 

I don't think I should if I were 


has been so ridden to death. If, as you say, 
your hair is getting thin and you think cutting 
it would make it stronger, why not try a good 
hair lotion? I don’t think you could beat) on 
made of dorantum and bay rum, which you can 
easily make up at home, I have found it 
splendid myself, and I even insist on the babies 
using it once a fortnight . I do thin) 
beautiful hair is an asset t 
been rather worried about my own lately, 
thoush ot! st ealthy, Worry nd 
gs have made it rey in streal Dre 

when, although one won't ever se twenty 


again, one hasn't ye twer en! 

t 4 ] tl t 
ever, I cured ha y using a preser 
someone recommended me it was bay run 

imma tte, Which restored my hair perfectly to 
old) colour, 

But as to your to be perfectly frank, [ 
the thinness is due to the f{ that y 
perpetually worrying your hair with’ curlin 
tongs. Yes. know you don't look 


prettiest unless your hair waved, but won’ 

be horrid in twenty years’ time Nn you a 
almost completely bald 1 ch a 
as I sound, though, because I've discover | 
marvellous way of wavit ne’s | 


tongs. So that if you are 


) e In the middle of 
Sahara, or at the South Pole, or at y 
inconvenient place where tong-heati g appliar 
are not available, if you only have a_ hott 
of silmerine you can t fate. Phere! it 


out! Well, all you've g 


» do with silme rl 


damp the part of your hair that wants wa 
overnight, and await For the little 
bits at the side, it is as well to damp et 
with silmerine, and the 
This won't be necessary more 

day Sy I should tl ink, for 

last for some time. kor 

hair, comb) it you d 

slightly damp parts Ww 


and put slice 
the slides, so as to 
the morming when you ta 
will find mice kinks where 


will find that if you get the 


the first obstinacy of the |} 
it will not 
it rare 


be necessary 
intervals, Your 
tendency to wave natur 
little patience tho 
your hair into the w 


Imer habit, w 
ur has been overcom 
use silmerine e 
ir Will devel 
You will nee 
y must really ca 


I do hope you will | © that ng M 
Sydenham with you—sl has such | t 
or rather such wonderful lo 
that she fascinates ¢ I do hope t 
ive nice el he ! 
mennaline on them eve ry Might, as that impr 
them wonderfully 4 harml 
Do you reme ro if I ki of 
way of cut | l n't at thet 
but I hear at a t rem 
them is to bathe th with a ol s 
Stvmol can be obtained from the chemist, an 
mall quantity d Ived in wineglas 
warm water will be sutte t for or 
Ihe blackheads can be 1 eas 
with a towel after this tr nt. is 
refreshing bat ones fa wl it 
nd greasy, in this nice rhii 
Well, Ive chatted er n ld h px I 
ee You again soon, gy to | 
your not th the babes’ oj 
vou! 
Of course, IT haven't any ma ] nurse 
I are doin rvth t 1 can de te 
me, now th hat | war—no telul W 
wd know J i ife. 
\ I, 
MAVIS 
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Insniration 


Life for most people is no 
summer’s day romance or sen- 
sation-packed short story; it is 
mostly made up of dull days 
and humdrum duties. We do 
not live on the heights: o‘ten 
we do not even glimpse the dis- 
tant hills. But once in a while 
the unusual happens—an inspi- 
ration comes. Maybe the sun 
shines after days of rain, or a 
word in passing makes obscure 
things plain. 


Whatever it be, when the in- 
spiration comes, make the most 
of it: if it be a call to duty, 
take it up at once; if it be 
fresh light on the devious ways 
of life, apply it forthwith. 


Make the most of your in- 
spirations when they come—and 
remember, in the dull times, 
that for the patient heart sooner 
or later the light will break. 
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Bill seized mm tray it to the lamp- 
light. * Why, said he ‘its a picture 4 
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Bri ad 


yrised to find 


folk wh« 
were often 
him peran 


ghbouring villages, tor h 


yea man whose interests la 
Moreover, 

by any means purposele 
nvwhere 


+] oh | 
though hi 


ied to take him 


SeemeG 


Vith his head down, making a 


shambling 


steady 


» kn Bill an enamelle 
lerably sui ampler im | 
vulati th deed, he ret 


did not seem cart, 


in pedestrian the arms o 
cast 
Queen. G 


walks 


ev 
in particular, | 


it that he was not out to enjoy 
or the beauties of tf I ide. ~tands 
\t wayside inns, tu y between vhere it 
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fairy on noon N 
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ad got built int 


his big 


A Case of Conscience 
By 
Michael Kent 


1 patch box, or a mouldering 

tail pocket. Once, in- 

urned in triumph on a farm 

huge 


Brant, 


grate blazoned with 


right South Saxon iron, 
he down hen Elizabeth was 
the downs when iZabeth 


Ine | hen it 
iness knows now and when it 


ir of Iklm Court 


» the parl 


on of this sort one spring-tim 


to Mrs. Sithers, whose cottage 


corner of the Denne Road 
es to Old Men's Meads. It 
Ww cot e, an ancient turnpike 
’ irden that ran through 
( to th l ¢ post at the 
oad sil] troubled 
n ) nee the before : but he 
to B stone, and at 
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“That's it,” he returned cheerfully. ‘Tea 
and a drop of milk. Don't bother with 
sugar. If you have got a bit o bread and 
butter——” 

‘I got eggs!” she put in proudly. 
new laid.” 

“Then I'll have a couple,” he said. 
some bread and butter. 
said she, setting a kettle 
upon her fire 
the room. 


“Real 
“And 


Thank ye, sir,” 
and an eyg-saucepan small 
as Bill took stock of 

It took him not 


make up his mind 


to 


was nothing 


more than a minute 


that 


there 


worth bargaining for. The furniture was 
hopelessly modern, the prints upon the wall 


tmas annuals, and 
Never he 
with prving eyes, he 


taken from Cl 
were no books. 
walked about the place 
maintaimmed an even tiow of breezy 


were 


there heless, as 


talk, for 


trulv it was not the old dame’s fault that 
he had not struck lucky 

* Cosy littl place ve t ‘ere, to b 
sure 

You're right,” she ret ed rather tone- 


Cosy enough for them as can pay 


some nice vegetables in that bit 

0’ garden, I'll be bound,” went on Bill as 
he tapped his first egg 

“Middlin’,’ said sh “The shallots is 

Shallots!” cried Bill. “If there is anv- 

thing I do take to it’s a pickled onion. ’Ave 


you got any seed for sale 
Thus between eating and talking he came 
to the end anda 


“That will 


1 
ked for his reckoning, 


be eightpence-halfy 


you please, sir,” said his hostess, eyeing him 

with a wistful, calculating glance 
“What!” cried Bill 
“Fightpence-halfpenny,” said she de- 


it no less with ecg 


fiantly. “An’ 1 can’t do 


at tuppence 


In his large way Bill always found it 
paid to be larye in small matters—} 
tughed. “Down in Bishopstone,” h uid, 
‘I can't get no « der fo'pence, 
that’s what you're going to charve, met 
Two eggs at fo’pence, that’s ciehtpen 
four penn’orth of bread and b itter, a bob; 
penn’orth o’ tea, and you can throw the mil] 
in, one-and-a-penny; use ot chair, table 


firing, light and the trouble 
that'll one-and-six 
enough too.” 
that.’ 
“Vou' re l-iy } et ed 


I've give \ 
mother 


he 


and chea; 


said she 


a-paying it 


fret.” 
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‘Two 'undred and fifty Ora 
pounds.’ amended Mrs A. C. Michael 
Broad firmly 703 
I t her anc 
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“Tt ain't as if it was only a picsher,” she 
returned. “It's ‘andy. I don’t know as 
‘ow I shall get along without it.” 

“A sieve would do just as well,” he 
cajoled. 

“T ain't got none.” 

“Oh, get along, mother,” he went on 
jovially. “Tell you what I'll do. I regular 
took to that picsher. I'll give you five 
pounds and enough to buy a brand new sieve 
to put them onions in.” 

“ That ’ud be five-and-six at Jury’s,” she 
added sharply. 

“Well, I'll make it six bob to go in and 
get it. Shall I take it away? ” 

Mrs. Sithers thought of what five pounds 
would do. They would make her rent secure 
over the slack time when the hens did not 
lay and the garden was bare, and there was 
no life in the fields till hop-tying began. 
They would ease the burden of Lizzie, her 
matried daughter, who, with a couple of 
youngsters crawling about her kitchen 
and another to come, had little enough to 
spare. 

“Thank ye, kindiy,” said she. 
you're so set on it. 
for no tea.” 

“Rats!” said he. “If you like to invite 
me in next time I’m passin’ I won’t say no, 
but I invited myself this time.” 

“A very pleasant spoken gentleman an’ 
kind ’earted, J will say,’ thought Mrs. 
Sithers as she bustled cheerily abont her 
lonely hearth, while Bill trudged down into 
Bishopstone with the canvas under his arm. 

He could not contain his triumph. The 
door in Outer Ward had not closed upon him 
hefore he was calling to his wife. “ Muriel, 
Muriel! I got a Morland, and a good ‘un 
too! Fosdyke sold one for eighty pounds 
last week. Reckon I'll get double for this.” 


“Sines 
Only you mustn’t pay 


F Bill Broad had not boasted when he got 

home there would have been an end of 

the incident, and various subsequent re- 
actions upon the spiritual faring of himself 
and Muriel, and old Mrs. Sithers, would 
never have happened. But it did not often 
fall to a dealer’s lot to see a clear hundred 
pounds profit in one transaction, and per- 
haps some angel, wielding the kindly 
humour that is so near to tears, moved him 


to loose speech. In a general way the trea- 


sure trove of Bill’s voyages went without 
comment into the dusty shop where brazen 


Buddhas stared at chipped shepherdesses 
who, disdaining the beggar priest, ogled 
some jolly blue-vested Uncle Toby from 
Lambeth, or the filmy Greeks that danced 
about a bit of precious Wedgwood, 

It was different with the Morland how. 
ever, for, besides that Bill was elated with 
success, he was a real lover of painting, 
He gave it place in the sitting room and 
cleaned the dingy canvas, enlarging on its 
style and period. The immense amount of 
work put forth by the improvident George 
varies as immensely. Much of it was forced 
—a mere matter of paying a bill—done with 
the importunate creditor at his elbow. Bur 
here and there you may still find that warm 
delight in cheerful life that makes him 
famous, the eternal underlying motive of 
kindliness and close communion with Mother 
Earth and those dear sons of hers who never 
snap her apron strings to wander in paved 
paths and lighted ways. This was sucha 
canvas done when George was young and 
happy and unspoiled. 

Bill was delighted, but he did not tell 
Muriel where he found it nor what he Aad 
paid for it. 
in fact, were it not for the gratitude of Mrs 
Sithers. 

The old woman with five pounds in hand 
and a vision of new boots, new field gloves 
for the hop-tying, and a bit of flannel for th 
upon her k 


She would never have known, 


eranddaughter, gave thanks 


for the stranger's passing Whereat 
whether the humorous angel laughed 
vept is not clear. All Friday she worked 


about her lonely little house and in 
garden, having not much = speech Wi 
passers-by, but, whenever she did hold any- 
one in talk, it was on the question of 
queer-looking gentleman in a black 
coat who had had tea with hei 
before. 

“Come from Bishopstone f” queried Mr 


Postman Holton, on his rounds, “Fellow 


what walks shimble-shamble like he've got 


flat feet? ” 
“So 'e do,” she agreed. 
spoken gentleman.” 
“Reckon that’ll be Mr. 
Holton, “Come past my place just al 
collection time. Four o'clock I clears post 
Got a flower in his buttonhole.”’ 
“ That's him,” said Mrs. Sithers. 
“Ah!” said Holton, “ 


'e is; keeps a little old shop in Outer War 


with ‘eathens in the windy.” 
“*Fathens!” gasped Mrs. Sithers. 


“ Very pleasant 


Broard,” said 


yout 


a knowing one, 


a 
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«Himages,” said Holton, “Some folks 
likes ’em.”” 

“Well, we all ’as to live,” defended Mrs. 
“An’ pleasant-spoken I will say 


Sithers. 
for ‘1m.” 
If Mrs. Sithers had left off at saying that 
there would have been a miscalculation in 
the plans of that ironic angel, but nature 
had made her a grateful person and in her 
hard life little kindnesses loomed large. 
Certainly five pounds, as it were from the 
skies, were matter for generous requital. 
She went on Saturday to market with two 
jozen eggs, a couple of fowls, and a bundle 
of seedling cabbage. On her way she kept 
in eye open for Bill Broad’s shop, and found 
no trouble in identifying the heathen images 
beneath the flamboyant sign of the Saracen’s 
Head that faced the beetle brows of Ireton 
House. Having sold her wares and made 
her purchases she was on her way back by 
half-past five, but she had reserved a half- 
dozen of her largest and brownest eggs in 
n of gratitude to Bill. 
Mrs. Broad came into the shop at the 


nkle of the bell and stood gazing uncer- 
tainly at her visitor in the half-light. With 


he land apron and big market basket 
Mrs. Sithers seemed hardly the type of cus- 
mer who is enamoured of K’hang Hi or 
old Chelsea. “Perhaps,” thought Mrs. 


Broad, “she’s come to sell.” 


“IT want a gentleman as bought a picsher 
from me,” “ Mr. 


Broard.”? 


explained the old woman. 


He’s not in,” said his wife. 
ight anythiny more? ” 
Heggs,” said Mrs, Sithers. 

“But we don’t buy eggs,” objected Mrs. 
Broad, 

“They ain’t for buying,” explained the 
countrywoman. “But being as I was 
coming to Bishopstone, like, I brought ’im 
atew heggs, ’cos ’e was the kind gentleman 
what bought the picsher, though it worn’t 
20 use, as the saving is, ’cept for keeping 
ngs dry, which I did on the little shelf 


” 


“Have you 


wer the pump, as you may say. 
; Mrs, Sithers came to a pause, not because 
t flow of gossip, once set going, was ex- 


austed, 
’ 


Sut the shop door opened admitting 


“oh, here he is,” cried Mrs. Broad. 
Ste's come about the picture,” 

pained to her husband. 

picture! said he sharply. “That’s 

vt Sought an’ paid for two days, mum: 
ught and paid for,” 


she ex- 
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“She’s brought you some eggs,” continued 
Mrs, Broad. 

“And thank ye kindly,” added the old 
woman, “They’re all new laid an’ city folk 
seldom get the chanst of such.” 

“Brought me some eggs?” queried Bill. 
In the deepening shadows of the shop only 
that quixotic angel saw the flush upon his 
face. “ You'd no call to do that, mum.” 

“T’d take it kind of you to accept of ’em,” 
she quavered. “You was very good to me 
an’ it’s little I ’ave to bestow.” 

Bill was silent. There was, in fact, an 
awkward pause till Muriel met the situation. 
“Come in and have a cup of tea, ma’am, 
itll help you up the hill.” 

At the first opportunity on Monday morn- 
ing Bill sent the canvas up to Fosdyke’s. 
He had given it a picture-lover’s cleansing, 
careful not to steal away its charm of years. 
There were many little canvases which he 
joyed to possess and was loath to part with, 
but this was not one of them. He could get 
no satisfaction out of it and, perceiving that, 
the watchful angel smiled. Bill was glad to 
get it out of sight. 

By Tuesday he had almost forgotten about 
it, 

By Wednesday the old woman’s gratitude 
ceased to taste ashen in his mouth, 

By Thursday, considering that she had 
done very well for herself, he held her 
humble offering as mere politeness. 

By Friday he had reached the conclusion 
that in placing his superior skill and know- 
ledge at her disposal he had been a bene- 
factor. 

On Saturday she turned up again with a 
bundle of early asparayus. 

“We'll buy it of you, ma’am,” explained 
Muriel, “and welcome. But you 
give it away.” 

“It'd real hurt me,” returned the old 
woman, “an’ it’s tasty like with butter. I 
lay the gen’leman fancy it.” 

This time she would not let Muriel salve 
her conscience with tea, but trudged sturdily 
off up St. Eadhelm’s Hill on the road to 
Denre. “I'll be getting along, mum,” she 
said in farewell. “If so be you get some 
’igh-minded folk come in for to buy them 
graven images you won’t want to be clut- 
tered all up with me an’ my truck.” 

Thus it went on. ‘The old 
been delivered from the 
that marks the “back end.” In country 
places it is the long spring when the 
ploughs stand idle in sodden fields, and the 
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THE QUIVER 


garden lies fallow, that marks the lowest 
dip in the turn of the year. Bill’s five 
pounds had helped her handsomely over the 
hungry weeks, for she had learned thrift in 
a hard school. As early summer came there 
was plenty to ke done, but she did not for- 
get Bill Brosd. In her slow-moving way 
she had come to hold his act as one of dis- 
interested chivalry, framed with gentle cun- 
ninz to spare her the shame of open alms. 
Mrs. Sithers was an idealist. 

As for Bill, he could by no means avoid 
the sting of her loyalty. If the asparagus 
had been old and tough he would have felt 
better for it, but it was excellent. If the 
early lettuce had been bad and unsaleable he 
might have been more happy. Muriel, too, 
did not seem quite as content as she had 
been. He caught her regarding him at times 
wistfully and with a curious appraisement. 

Between the top of the hill and the 
Saracen’s Head the wandering angel noted 
with content a deal of perturbation, and in 
tervened delicately at psychological mo- 
ments. It was a shrewd blow, for instance, 
when Mrs. Sithers came to ask Bill to advise 
her about the sale of her pig, ‘‘’cos 
wanted someone she could trust in a deal.” 
In any case the old dame’s simple faith had 
grown the stronger, and that was all to the 
good though the play was not over yet. 

At last, one morning, came a note with an 
invoice from Fosdyke’s. The picture had 
realised by good fortune, when all charges 
were paid, a_ little three hundred 
pounds, Bill, elated, turned the letter over 
to his wife. “We'll be able to run to a fur 
coat for you out of that,” he said. 

“Oh, Bill,’ cried Muriel with bright eyes. 
“A fur coat! How splendid! ” 

“Two hundred an’ ninety-seven pounds 
clear profit,’ chuckled Bill. “ You don’t 
often see that for a day’s work, old girl.” 

A day’s work? Diplomatic mistake! 
What put that in your mind, Bill? 

“Oh, Bill,” repeated Muriel, but the 
thrill had gone out of her voice. 

“All comes from a knowledge of the 
market,” he went on rather aggressively. 
“Years it took me to learn.’ 

“Of course it did,” agreed Muriel, a little 
wistfully. “TI would like that fur coat.” 

“You shall ’ave it, my dear,” he returned 
heartily. “It’s all come bv honest in the 
way of trade.” 

“They have them at Henn’s,” 
“ Right down to your heels.” 

But despite their good luck they were rest 


she 


over 


said Muriel 


less. Muriel put off buying her fur coat 
though Bill urged her to get it over and 
done with, “Buy while the weather's warm, 
That’s the time to get furs.” 

And Bill banked on Friday night—leaving 
out the cheque from Fosdyke’s. He kent 
it folded in his pocket and, if it stoie out 
when he referred to other papers, thrust it 
back scowling. When Saturday came you 
would never have thought that Bill was 
three hundred pounds richer than he had 
been the week before and that his wife knev 
it. But the serene angel, if he marked thei: 
melancholy, only smiled the more. 

Saturday brought the Sitherian invasion 
with the inevitability of destiny. Bill, like 
a coward, had sneaked out at five o'clock 
on the pretext of mending somebody's 
Sheraton cabinet, but a little thing like 
that does not trouble an angel with an 
interest in human frailty. 

Isaacson 


called—Moore, Isaacson and 
Duke Street, Soho—much 


too important a client to be denied or de- 


Heironomous, of 


layed. Muriel sent the maid for Bill. He 
was closing the door on the great man’s 
departure when the bent figure with the 


market basket loomed ahead. 

“T ’ope I see you well, sir,” 
Sithers. 

What Bill himself 
analysed. 

“ Middlin’,” he shortly. 
in a hurry, Mrs. Sithers.” 

‘| he 


said Mrs. 
hoped is hardlv to be 
“T am rather 


sakl 


door was open into the sitting-roor 


behind the shop, and Mrs. Broad listened, 
waiting in the shadow 

“I'm sorry,” said the old woman, “for I 
cot something I was wishful for you to 
I 


Oh,” said he, coming back to a shamed 

“] alwavs cot time to talx 

What is it? ” 
I done it for vou ‘cos 

lor picshers, sir.’ said she. ‘It ain’t quit 


is I sl 


like it, but J 
a ed 


od humour. 


to you, mother 


She had deposited her b sket on the floor 
noke and, foraging among the str 


produced a square 


as she 


el wrapped in a linet 
Undoing it she presented a larg 
book. “It was my gal, Lizzie, 4 
begun it when mite,” she ex 
plained. “But since she growed up, § 


che was a 


ome- 


nv she doesn't take to it no more 0 | 


. ° ” d 
pasted in all the nice pieshers I could find 
First when I come across it I ad a mind 

Anne. but, as vou 


rive it to little seein 
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was so took with picshers like——” She 
paused, turning over the stiff pages. 

“You're a—you’re a good old soul, 
mother,” said Bill gruttiy. ‘But you 
mustn't do no more. I never done anythin’ 
out of the way by vou.” 
“Oh, sir, id she. 
that day I’d almos’ thought as God never 


to ‘clp poor 


3efore you come 
folk.’ 


t was the ang 


el’s masterpiece. 
mother,” 


“It's very good of you, muttered 
“So I shall always be beholden to you,” 
said she. ‘‘ There, that’s from the Police 

murder. Don’t she look a 
lear?) An’ that’s the wreck 
icess Alice. An’ there’s a photo 
e and Samuel when we was a-courtin’. 


Friicess 


That ain't real beer in the glass beside ’im; 


t's tisher paper scrunchea up to look like it. 
Samuel was took in. 
baby’s grave, my first. That’s forty-two vear 
” 


An’ there’s my little 


ago, come ’Arvest. 
“Bill,” called out Muriel softly from the 
card what 
with ‘is name all I 
“Bill! Mrs. Broad 
“An’ there’s a photo of the 
Jubilee, where we ‘ad beef on the 
Meads seef,” she 


” 


‘An’ a Christmas 


rent me 


the Vicar 
rinted on.” 

Was more insistent 
Di’mond 
Green at 
Old Men's repeated, 
‘eer a one of us. 
“Bil!” Mrs. Broad came forward very 
and angry *T don’t 


shrill y. Want anv of 
vour fur coats,” said she. “And that’s all 
've got to say to you, Bill Broad. How 
l'you do, ma’am? ” 
“Nobody’s asking ye,” he vrowled, 

Fai 
Fair to middlin’,” Mrs. 
thers, “’oning | same.” 


Bill, feeling called unon to blow his n« se, 


ponded 
sees you the 
ntly distraught to put his hand in 
The cheque naturally 
to the ground, 


you trouble,” cried Mrs 


A fine ren’leman 


Sithe ra, 


like you don’ want for 


ing an’ grapsine down there.” 
one tumbled for the cheque and handed it 
hi, 

0 him. 

“Hang It all! ” said Bill Broad. 


fat you well may,” agreed his 


nat wife 
ronic emphasis. “ You and 


your tur 
Bul took the grotesque album across to 
iow. “Mother,” he said. ‘ ] 
tt you do this.” 


more 


iIndow can't 
His voice grew suddenly 
assured, stroneer 


than it had bee: 


COALS OF 


through all that interview. “This ‘ere 
collection of rare ol’ prints is vallable, I 
reckon you don’t know, but I'm a judge. I 
don’t mind buying it of you, but as for 


givin’ ” He paused, turning over the 
leaves. “Let's see, thirty, forty, eighty, 
’undred. Well, mother, If you'll take 


*undred an’ fifty pounds for this-——” 
“Two ’undred and fifty pounds,” amended 
Mrs. Broad firmly, 


*€\h, the missis, 


said 
Bill, regardless of the fact that Muriel’s only 


she’s a judge too,’ 


criteria could have been contiguity and the 


sense of smell. “She says two-fifty.” 


“You will 'ave your joke,” crowed Mrs. 
Sithers. “My goodness! Two ’under and 
fifty pounds ‘ud keep me all the rest of me 
life.’ 


She was a t! 


Bill laughed. He hadn’t 
for weeks. “T don’t joke about buying,” 
said he. I never buy to sell again 
unless I see a profit. O’ course, you on’y 
come acrost a lot like this once in 
moon. You ’aven’ got no more at 
it?” he said cautiously, 

“That's all I got, sir,” sk 
can cut | 


really laughed 


a blue 
"ome like 


e said. “But I 
ts out of the paper I et me 


ecroceries in. You don’t mean as ’ow it’s 
true: 

“Ah,” said he. “Them new ones is no 
good. You want ’em old. True? Look 


‘ere, mother, if I give you two-fifty on this 
an’ make fifty for myself will you think I 


done fair by you? ” 
“No,” said she. “It ain’t wuth it, not 
them things. You’d be a going an’ a-ruinin’ 


of yerself, sir.” 

It took twenty minutes of the united efforts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Broad to convince the old 
lady of her fortune and send her off in a 


of wondering gladness up the hill 


haz 
When she had gone Muriel turned to her 
husband. “Bill,” she said, “what an awful 
liar you are, Bill.” 
Then she kissed 
And the 


Home. 


him. 
angel swept triumphantly 


It is a strange reflection that Bill Broad 
has been often heard to boast of giving five 
pounds for a pi that was worth three 
hundred, but he has never spoken of paying 


ls for 


“ture 


two hundred and fifty poun 
hook 


a scrap 


ith three halfpence 
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Locusts in the to 
Larva Stage 


Bi 
A Jerusalem Harold J. 
Locust Plague ERGS 


Locusts are mentioned many times in the Bible, and the old prophets 
have given us vivid descriptions of the devastation wrought by these pests. 
How wonderfully accurate are their accounts is evidenced from the fuol- 
lowing experiences of the American citizens at Jerusalem who were called 
upon to baitle against an invasion of locusts when Palestine and Syria 
were closed to the outside world by the war. 


ROM time immemorial migratory with something very like starvation, were 
Peevarn: ot locusts have spread terroi regarded with superstitious awe. Very f! 
and dismay amongst agricultural com 
munities everywhere throughout the world. 
Siblical history is full of references to the 


insects, and so are the earliest known works 
of pagan authors. 


quently the visitations were looked upon as 
being in the nature of a punishment 

flicted by the gods tor men’s transgressions, 
and prayers and incantations were IMvyoacé 


in order to try to drive the invaders away, 
The vast swarms appearing suddenly, We 
coming from no one knew where, and leay- 


know now, of course, that 

phenomena are capable of a_ perfect!) 

ing the unlucky inhabitants tace to face natural explanation, the advent of tm 
I 


ne, 


ereach more or less 
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swarms being, in fact, due to the migrating 
instinct common to most tmsects, and which 
finds its highest expression in the swarming 
of bees, which, as everybody knows, takes 
place periodically whenever the hives be- 
come overcrowded. 

All varieties of locusts have their per- 
manent homes in dry, barren places, more 
or less remote from the haunts of man, such 
as, for instance, the arid, sandy steppes of 
Central Asia in the Old World, and that 
portion of the United States known as the 
Great American Desert in the New. From 
these barren regions, impelled by lack of 
food, and by the instinct aforesaid, they set 
out on their periodic 
migrations. 

In the beginning, 
probably, the migra- 
tory insects are not 
0 very numerous — 
at least, in comparison 
with what they after- 
wards become should 
one of the winged 


hordes happen to 


fertile region. [For in 
that case they 
promptly settle for a 


le, ind, hndaing 


plentiful, increase 
i 
nd multiply to a 


wellnicgh inconceivable 
extent, so that from a 
\ of thou- 


nds, or possibly 

few millions, they 

come a devouring host 

whose numbers can 

be estimated literally 

In thousands of 
llions. 

The most recent 
stance of 
plague of locusts w; 
that which devastated 
’alestine and Syria in 


spring and summe} 


Of 1915, when that 
SUNY was closed by 
European war 
That the Invasion 


proved a blessing jn 


uise to the British 


movement of the Turkish forces on the 
Egyptian frontier. But the writer’s object 
is not so much to emphasize this fact 
as to record the unique experience of a band 
of American citizens in Jerusalem. 
not only took a hand in fighting the 
plague, but made it their business to scien- 
tifically study this strange insect. At great 
pains and by means of rapid photography 
they secured a valuable series of pictures 
of the insect from the time of hatching till 
fully developed. These photographs con- 
firm what has frequently been a disputed 
point, that the Asiatic locust is a larger 
species than the American insect, and is by 


They 


tes ic ere The Coming of the Plague 
1 -"  ackhow- Phe tirst appearance of the locusts at Jerusalem. Attention was first drawn to them by 
— fact, as it the sudden darkening of the bright sunshine 
Tuitated against the 
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a cannibal, 


nature 


readily consuming his 
own kind as well as other insects. 
It was towards the end of February that 


the locusts were first seen in Jerusalem. 
Attention was drawn to them by the sudden 
darkening of the bright sunshine and then 


by a veritable shower of their excretions, 
which fell thick and fast and resembled 
exactly that of mice, especially noticeable 


At times their 
hundreds of feet; at 


on the white macadam roads. 


elevation was in the 


Ravenous Pupa consuming a Wild Thistle 
Note the 


small wing 


other times they came down quite low, de- 
hed members alighting. 
Fortunately, they did not settle in the 
Holy City, evidently secking greener and 


less populat d districts. At 


were throw 


Jatta, however, 


millions into the sea by sud 
den showers, and when washed ashore were 
used as fuel in the ‘Turkish baths and ov 
All cover the « 


destroyed by 


ens. 


ountry tons of the pests were 


the peasants in orcer to save 


their crops and also for the smal] bonus 
olfered by the Governme 

Students of Joel, who assert that the first 
two chapters up the 28th ver-e picture 


acks which are first visible at tais stage 


an actual invasion of locusts and Dot 
Judah's human enemies, as the Assyrians 
and Chaldeans, find a difficulty in the verse, 
” And the northerner will I remove far froy 
you,” since locusts were reported to invade 
Palestine from the south. But in this jn. 
stance at least the locusts came from the 
north-east, thus establishine the accuracy 
of Jocl’s account. Indeed, one 
this ancient prophet, writing 
eight hundred vears B.C 


marvels how 
some seven or 
-, could have given 
condensed a 
‘form such a graphi 
and true description 


in 


devastation 
caused by locusts, 
The destruction 
ght by the pests 
enormous. They 
avaged the 


ot a 


country 


Taurus Mountains, 


consuming almost 
every green. thing. 
It was only sudd 
storms and_ hercu- 
lean efforts that 
saved anything at 
all. But far worse 
was to follow. 
Before the locusts 
departed they laid 
heir eggs erally 


t gas, 
by h undreds a mil- 

all over the 
land. With her ovi 
the female 
is able to sink a 


much as 


a> 

four inches deep, 

throt ch com- 

pac soil such as 

would try the 
strength of human muscles even with ion 


tool Hlow so small and frail a creature 
an make a bore in such hard ground and 
- h a depth seems a marvel which only 
in accomplish or explain. While 
boring the hole the female sits, wings out- 
tretched, upon the ea ind pe scib y 
se ens the soil facil the work. She 
evidently has the ability to stretch or 
lengthen her pressing her body int 
vole tall the ce red strained 

The eggs, averaging about a hundred in 

mber, are now de} 1 in the b ttom 
or thi aphazard, but neatly 
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The Garden of Gethsemane belore the coming of the Locusts 
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jred 1D 


bottom 


The Same View after the Locusts had passed 
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arranged in a long cylindrical mass and 
enveloped in a sticky, glutinous secretion, 
with which frothy substance the top of the 
hole is also sealed to prevent enemies en- 
croaching, and at the same time of such a 
nature as to allow the newly hatched brood 
to get out readily. It was found, in digging 
for these eggs, that when newly laid they 
could «with ease be removed from the soil 
in one piece over an inch long and as thick 
as a slate pencil; but once a few days had 
passed they crumbled apart when touched. 
After the female locust has laid the eggs 
her life mission is done; she flies away, 
where to one cannot say, and soon dies. 
The eggs were found on the banks of the 
River Jordan, in the salt marshes of the 
Dead Sea, on the highest mountains, in the 
valleys, in the beautiful olive groves about 
Bethlehem, in the orange orchards of Jatfa, 
and on the sea coast at Tyre, Sidon, and 
Gaza; in fact, they were found in all parts 
of the country from Dan to Beersheba. 
Once the alarming extent to which these 
eggs were laid was realized, the authorities 
made a proclamation requiring each male 


Drying the wings with the long posterior legs 


After several hours 
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work by the hind legs, wings almost dry 


‘person from sixteen years to sixty to gather 
eleven pounds weight of the eggs, 

To be among the first to set a good ex. 
ample the young men of the American 
colony at Jerusalem at once set out upon 
the work of collecting, for so steeped are 
the natives in fatalism (Allah has sent th 
locusts and they are helpless to fight them 
that unless forced or shown how to, few would 
turn a finger over in self-defence. Most of 
the locust eggs they discovered were in un- 
cultivated fields of the hardest dark red so; 
covered with a thin sod. <A small patch 
would be found, only a few metres in extent, 
literally honeycombed and filled with them, 
Then for a space no more would be found 
till a new spot was located. It is estimated 
by competent authorities that as many as 
‘ixty-five to seventy-five thousand locust 
eves are concentrated in a square metre of 
soil: allowi g fora loss of twe nty per cent 
in hatching, some sixty thousand destroyers 
can emerge from a space thirty-nine inches 
~quare, 

Scarcely had Jerusalem got over the ex- 
citement of the search for eggs, than word 

poured 1 that 


vere qt te dD 
and resembled 
ants ha “4 » SIZ 
ings, but 
leveloped, pass 


crowing \ 
they pass through 
: 
which, however, 
three stages at 
plainly listinguishabl 


the larva or wi! 


stage; the pupa wh 
small wings, or pro 
perly wing sacks de- 
veloping; and the tul- 
fledged flying locust. 

These creeping 


custs for, of course, 
thev could net yet fly 
—poured into the sud- 
urbe of the Holy City, 


the 


utterly destroying 


be 
with the young larva 
P 
into another, they ca 
= 
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Fighting the Locusts 


By waving dark tlags which cause shadows the insects are driven into a sunken trap 


Phot American Colony, Jerusalem 
rivate gardens despite rculean ettorts to Disastrous as they were in the country, 
save them. It was towards the end of May equally obnoxious were they about. the 


larva. alre adv being transtormed home Crawling thic upon the walls, they 
the 


tne pupa tave, eached 1] 


quict 


squeezed themselves through the cracks of 
Gethsemane, now in its full summer 


closed doors and windows. Women frantic- 
om, but scarcely had a day passed before ally swept the walls and roofs of 


t 


their 


ry tender thing was consumed. and even homes, but to no avail. In Nazareth several 
leaves of the woody cypress and olive hundred men were kept busily employed 
es, the latter about one thousand vears sweeping the locusts together and destroy- 
ld, were threatened ing them. Stores were closed gnd some 
Once entering a vineyard the ~prawling houses had to be abandoned. Women were 
Vines would in the shorts -t time be nothing esper tally troubled with then as it Was 
it bare bark. Fie-leave perhaps of all dithcult to prevent the locusts be ing swept 
things best suited their taste , and when up bv their skirts Whenever tou hed, ol 
hee a tree fell a prev to them the eround especially when tindine themselves caught 
about would be dite rally lave deep, and within one’s clothe . they exuded from thei 
the trunk so covered with crawlers as to mouth a dark fluid, an irritant to the skin 
Ke ita bright vellow colou and soiling the garments in a most dis 
Miles and miles of musk-melon tields tell Susting manner 


‘prey to these creeping locusts. Likewise While in the 


pupa stage—that is, with 
destroyed th cucumber, vegetable thei 


wings only partially developed and 


and tomato fields, and the truck unable to tly—-it is comparatively easy 
ardens in plain and hill, to say nothing of trap locusts, and many millions were de- 
the a} 

da 


. solute annihilation of the vrape and 
ops. Thowsands of acres of 


stroved by the American residents by what 
dura, or 1s known the Cypriot method, but 
Nive corn, still but a few inches tall, were adapied to suit the circumstances. In the 
“en to the ground, and trom Dan to Bees path of the locusts would be sunk a bot 


deb Pe . 
leba the entire land was Jai 1 desolate tomless box with the inside lined with 
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shining tin, up which the locusts cannot 
crawl, while on each side a wing was pro- 
vided, similarly prepared with a smooth 
metal face, with the object of directing 
them into the box. The fighters now make 
two long lines, one on each side of the trap. 
To noise and racket the locusts seemed only 
to turn a deaf ear, but a large flag—the 
darker the better—with which to cast a deep 
shadow upon the ground, proved to be the 
most formidable tool one could employ to 
make them move in the desired direction. 
In fact, countless numbers could thus be 
guided and held in check if one but antici- 
pated the general direction they wished to 
go. 

Towards the end of their pupa stage, 
however, their columns became shorter and 
less constant, and it now became more 
troublesome to trap them. This work of 
destruction, which had lasted over a fort- 
night, during which many tons of locusts 
had been destroyed, was now given up and 
efforts devoted to saving the private gardens 
and protecting the homes. 

Hardly had the fighters returned from the 
fields, however, when it was noticed that the 
tree tops were alive with the young flying 
locusts. ‘They had been transformed from 
the small, creeping insects to the fully de- 
veloped ones with wings. During the day 
they kept busily hovering about from tree 
to tree, or alighting on some green patch, 
while towards the evening they settled for 
the night by myriads upon the olive trees, 
almost covering them and transforming the 
dark green foliage into a distinctive red 
appearance. 

Up to this time the olive orchards had 
sutfered comparatively little. The creeping 
locusts had not seemed to care for the tough, 
bitter leaves while better things were at 
hand, but now that food was scarce the here- 
tofore despised olive was attacked. 
the creepers, who crawled up the trunks 
layers deep, and the fliers, they stripped 
every leaf, berry, and even the tender bark, 
leaving only, where such existed, the green 
tufts of the poisonous mistletoe. Likewise 
every variety tree attacked and 
stripped, with the sole exception of the 
Persian lilac and the oleander bushes. The 
succulent cactus they seemed very fond of, 
but instead of commencing on the edge of 
the large leaves, they ate away layer after 
layer over the whole surface, giving the 
leaves the effect of having been jack- 
planed. Even on the scarce and prized 


Between 


of was 


palms they had no pity, gnawing off the 
tenderer ends of the sword-like branches, 
and, diving deep into the heart, they tun. 
nelled after the juicy pith. 

The destruction of the olive groves meant 
that olives and olive oil were unobtainable, 
From time immemorial olive oil has been 
used in this land as fuel for lighting sacred 
lamps. It is so employed by 
medans, Christians and Hebrews, 
of the locusts, lamps never before dim, 
hanging in Christian churches in front of 
icons and altars, were extinguished, just as 
the sacrifices of Judah’s Temple were un- 
willingly suspended after the locust devasta- 


Moham- 
Because 


Ss 


tion described by Joel: “Gird yourselves, 
and lament, ye priests: howl, ye ministers 
of the altar: for the meat offering and 


drink offering is withholden from the hous 
of your God.”’ 

One strange fact noted about these locusts 
was that they were very fond of the flesh of 
their own kind. While on the march, even 
when vegetable food was abundant, a larger 
locust would, without provocation or warn- 


ing, walk up to a smaller one, and with 
one bite nip off one of the long back 
legs. This was usually the signal for 


dozens to pounce upon it, 
entire insect in a tew 
their number got hurt 
would instantly rush upon it, like dogs 
a bone. 

Nor was the craving for flesh restricted 
to locusts themselves, for they entered the 
bee-hives, eating both bees and_ honey. 
They likewise were scen eating ants. The 
little son of the American Vice-Consul at 
Jerusalem was so badly bitten by these 
pests as to draw blood, and one doctor re- 
ported the case of a peasant woman wh 
left her baby under a tree, to return in a few 
hours to find it covered with locusts and its 
little eyes caten out of their sockets. Fully 
developed, these Asiatic locusts measured 
two and a half inches in length, os female 
being slightly larger than the male 

Thus from February right on to sae the 
whole of Palestine was in the throes of the 
locust plague. The devastation wrought 
was complete. Vegetables and fruit disap- 
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moments. 


ot 


peared as if by magic, and were only ob- 
tainable at prohibitive prices. The 0 native 
population were brought to the verge ot 
starvation, and had it sot been for 
arrival of a shipload of flour and other food 
commodities from America the plight of the 


population would have been ais 
800 
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“ The 
Stowaway ”’ 


HE letter which Joy Trewarne read 
as she ate her breakfast was written 
in a strong, firm hand. 


MaDAM— 

“I see by your advertisement 
that you undertake Travelling Coinpanion- 
ships. My wife is ordered to take a long 
sea voyage on account of her health, and 
there are reasons which make it impossible 
for me to accompany her. Iam, therefore, 
anxious to secure a companion for her who 
will undertake all the responsibility and 
worry of the journey, and, at the same time, 
be very watchful over Mrs. Overton, since 
she is extremely delicate and needs, every 
care. If you feel inclined to accept my 
suggestion, perhaps you will call and see 
my wife personally to-morrow morning. 

“Yours truly, 
“ANTHONY OVERTON.” 


“ A long voyage is just what I wanted !” 
Joy thought exultantly. ‘I’m tired of 
England and Europe, and I’m aching for 
the sea again! Yes, I will certainly call 
upon this Mrs. Qverton to-day !”’ 

A few hours later Joy arrived at the house 
in the West End Square, and was admitted 
without any delay into Mrs. Overton’s 
presence. 

She was a slim, tall woman, beautifully 
dressed, and with an indefinable, undeniable 
charm, although the restless, dissatisfied 
look in her eyes spoilt their beauty. She 
asked a few questions, sat for some time in 
silence, then broke out abruptly : 

“Yes, I like you, Miss Trewarne! I 
ilways know at once if I can bear a person 
near me for any length of time, and you— 
somhow you rest me. . . . You will 
come with me to Australia, won’t you ? 
We'll see about the passages at once—the 
sooner the better.” 

“ But—won’t Mr. Overton want to see 
ihe, to satisfy himself that I am suitable ? ” 
Joy said rather doubtfully. ‘‘ It was he 
who wrote to me.” 
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“No!” Mrs. Overton spoke decisively. 
“This is entirely my business—I shall 
decide! I don’t want you to see my 
husband; he will prejudice you—make you 
dislike me, make you think that I am 
hysterical—nervous. Oh, I know quite 
well why he made the doctors suggest this 
voyage! He wants to get me out of 
London ; he’s desperately jealous of another 
man . not that he cares himself. 
He only longs to get rid of me for a time! 
Of course, you think I’m mad, or bad !— 
for talking to you like this!” 

She spoke fiercely, bitterly, and Joy 
answered gravely: 

“Somehow, I don’t think that you 
ought to tell me all this.” 

“Yes, I ought! If you’re coming with 
me, if you’re to be my companion for three 
months and more, you must know enough 
to understand; I wouldn’t take you 
otherwise. Besides, I don’t care. Does 
Anthony really imagine that if I want to 
see Reynold Horburn he can separate us 
like this ? It’s childish, imbecile, as if we 
couldn’t manage ”” Suddenly the fierce- 
ness died out of her voice and she spoke 
almost appealingly: ‘‘ But you will come 
with me, won’t you? ” 

On the impulse of the moment, as it 
seemed to her, Joy consented. Something 
in the beautiful, obviously unhappy woman 
appealed to her, something told her that 
she might be able to help Mrs. Overton—that 
she would be a protection if danger threat- 
ened. And that there was danger, some- 
where, she felt instinctively. It was all 
very unreasonable, very illogical, but none 
the less powerful. 

Mrs. Overton’s resolution that Joy should 
not see her husband persisted. 


“There is no need—it is no concern of 
his at all,” she said. ‘‘ And I want you 
to know what you find in me, not the 
hateful, hysterical person whom Anthony 
imagines.” 

Joy’s lurking misgivings were set at rest 
by a letter from Mr. Overton himself. 
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“My wife tells me that she prefers I 
should not see you,” he wrote. “ But 
since she is satisfied it does not matter in 
the least. LI1ely on you to make all possible 
arrangements for her comfort and not to 
spare expense, and I trust you to take care 
of her, 7m every way.” 


The thick, rather unsteady dash under 
those last words of the letter seemed to 
Joy intensely eloquent. Inwardly she pro- 
mised herself that she would try to look 
after Mrs. Overton—in every way. 

There was plenty to occupy the girl’s 
mind during the short interval before the 
steamer sailed. Mrs. Overton was extra- 
ordinarily nervous and restless, sometimes 
eager to start, sometimes declaring that 
she would far rather not go at all. The 
arrangements for her outfit were left en- 
tirely in Joy’s hands, and it was difficult to 
per: uade her employer to take any interest 
in the details. 

On the whole Joy was rather glad when 
all the preparations were finished and they 
had actually started, when the tender had 
finally departed shorewards and the big 
steamer was moving slowly down the 
Thames. 

Mrs. Overton, who had been inher most 
restless, changeful mood all the morning, 
went straight to her cabin, whilst Joy de 
parted to book their seats in the saloon, 
and to make those tactful arrangements 
with the stewards and stewardess which 
are so well known to all old travellers. 

Her first act was to ak for a passenger- 
list, and it was with real relief that she 
glanced down the names and found there 
no mention of Mr. Reynold Hlorburn. For 
Mrs. Overton’s words had remained in her 
memory dnd crystallised into a very real 
and tangible dread 

Well, he was not onboard, and it was a 
very decided comfort ! 

For the first three or four days of the 
voyage Mrs. Overton was exceedingly sea 
sick, and Joy remained in constant attend 
ance upon her. She knew by this time that 
her employer was really delicate, with a 
decidedly weak heart, and this made the 
girl too anxious to leave her for. long. 

It was on the fourth dav that there came 
the first foreshadowing of trouble. Joy 
had been on deck for half an hour, walking 
briskly up and down in the strong wind, 


enjoying most keenly the Swaying motion 
of the ship over the long, green rollers, en- 
joying too—for Joy was extremely hanna 
the admiring glances of the few men pas- 
sengers who were on deck. 

The girl knew quite well—what girl does 
not ?—that she looked her best in the 
emerald-green coat, with the wind colouring 
her cheeks, brightening her grey- golden 
eyes, and blowing little wisps of hair about 
her face. 

When she went below the electric lights 
were turned on in the alleyways. ~ Just as 
she was nearing Mrs. Overton’s cabin a man 
came suddenly forward from a side- ~Passage 
and blocked her way. 

“How is she?” he said, speaking with- 
out any self- introduction or preamble. “| 
must know. 

Joy stared at him perplexedly. He was 
a slim, slight man, with a sensitive mouth, 
and rather unexpectedly dark eyes under 
fair brows. At this moment the only ex- 
pression on his face was one of tense and 
very real anxiety, and it was to this which 
Joy responded. 

“She is better—a good deal better,” 
she answered rather coldly. 

‘Thank Heaven for that!” He gavea 
sigh of relief. ‘‘ Sea-sickness is always bad 
for anyone so delicate. You are Miss 
Trewarne, aren’t you? heard that 
you were travelling with Mrs. Overton.” 

“Yes, Iam Miss Trewarne,” Joy’s tone 
was still stiff and hard. “I expect Mr. 
Overton will be able to get up to-morrow. 
Do you wish me to give her any message ?” 

*No—no!” he spoke eagerly. “ Don't. 

ay anything on any account. She—she 
doesn’t even know that I’m on_ board 
But I had to find out how she was—just as 
Lhad to come 


so as to be near her. 

‘You had no right to come!” Joy 
spoke on a sudden, irresistible impulse 
“You ought to have left her alone; it is 
To come under a false 
mame, too, like a !” 

The man flushed uncorfortably. 

‘You don’t imagine that I liked doing 
that,”’ he said in a low voice. “ But... 
there was no other wi ty _ it I could be near 
her. Look he re, Miss frewarne, I promise 
you that she shall not be troubled by me— 
that she shall not even know that I am on 
board. L know quite well that it would 

disturb her, and Heaven knows 


mean—unfair. 
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I don’t want that! I 
came because 1 couldn’t 
keep away. - 

“You ought to have 
had enough strength ! 
It wasn’t playing the 
game !” Joy spoke very 
sternly. ; 

“No, you’re right ; it 
wasn’t. But—you don’t 
know what-it is to be 
in love, Miss Trewarne, 
you just don’t know.” 

He spoke sadly, 
gravely, almost with 
reproof, and turned on 
his heel. Joy waited 
until he had disappeared 
and then went slowly on 
to Mrs. Overton’s cabin. 
It was just what she 
had feared, just what 
she had been expecting 
all the time. It seemed 
as though some _pre- 
sentiment had told her 
that this man was on 
board—this man who 
was certainly Reynold 
Horburn, under what- 
ever name he might 
pass in the passenger- 
list. 

And Mrs. Overton— 
was she really ignorant 
of his presence? Her 
words at their first in 
terview had certainly 
hinted at something of 
this sort—at the Ppossi- 
bility, even if it was not 
an absolute arrangement 
between her and Mr 
Horburn. 

“And what is the use 
of his promising not to 
see her!” Joy thought bitterly. ‘‘ A man 
who behaves in such an underhané way 
wouldn’t mind breaking a promise.” 

For a few days it seemed as though he 
meant to keep his word, for Joy heard and 
saw NO more of the man whom she con- 
temptuously Styled, to herself, the ‘* Stow- 
away.” Then at Gibraltar her doubts and 
misgivings returned. 

She had bee. ashore with Mr 
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THE STOWAWAY 


uddenly lorward Drawn by 


Sydney S. Lucas 


now wonderfully well and gay, an on their 
return to the ship they were greeted on 
opening the cabin door with a_ positive 
wave of fresh, sweet scent. On the ittle 
table lay a bunch of deep-pur le 
violets tied with rose-coloured rib. on, and 
Mrs. Overton caught them up with a little 
crv of deleght. 

“ Tlow lovely 


huge 


she exclaimed, and her 
face was flushed and excited as Joy had 
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never seen it before. ‘‘ Who can have put 
them there? My favourite flowers—my 
favourite colours—I don’t think many 
pecple know how I adore purple and rose 
together! You dcn’t—it wa:n’t you, was 

‘No, it wasn’t me,” Joy answered 
gravely, and noticed how the elder woman’s 
flushed cheeks grew yet deeper in colour; 
how she bent to hide her face in the flowers 
again. 

The same flowers tied in the same manner 
appeared in the cabin again at Naples, but 
otherwise, so far as Joy knew, the hidden 
man gave no sign of his presence. Yet she 
could not know—she could not be sure, 
although she watched Mrs, Overton with an 
intentness which hurt her own sense of 
honour. Yet, even more strongly she was 
bound to protect Mr. Overton, who had 
trusted her to look after his wife—in every 
way. 

Mrs. Overton, meanwhile, seemed happy 
and care-free ; the only moments when she 
seemed thoroughly annoyed and irritated 
were when, at each port, she recejyed a 
letter from her husband. She woul? read 
them quickly, then toss them aside with a 
frown of displeasure. 

“I never knew such utterly dull letters 
as Anthony writes!’’ she exclaimed on 
one Occasion. “ He never tells me what 
he is doing, although I dare say that would 
be dull enough too!” 

Joy often wondered how the concealed 
man managed to pass his days, often felt a 
rather grudging re pect for the manner in 
which he certainly appeared to keep his 
promise. But was it only an appear- 
ance ? That was just what she could not 
decide. 

So time passed until they were through 
the canal, beyond Colombo, steaming to- 
wards Australia, on the last long lap of 
theig voyage. 

There came a still, deep blue night when 
Mrs. Overton and Joy were sitting together 
upon the deck, talking a little, silent a 
great deal. 

Suddenly, and without any warning, it 
seemed as though a huge wave had struck 
the steamer, making her reel sideways. Joy 
started to her feet on the deck which was 
all a:lant. 

“What has happened? What is it?” 
Mrs. Overton asked quickly. 


Ro4 


“We must have struck a rock,” Joy 
answered. 

“ But—we’re hundreds of miles from an 
land! Could it be an iceberg—no— that’s 
ab.urd, isn’t it? Joy, my dear, I don’t 
want to—to make a fool of myself, but— 
I am frightened !”’ 


y 


“I don’t think there’s much need,” Joy 
said quietly. “‘ It takes a great deal to hurt 
such a huge boat asthis. . .” 

But even as she spoke a cold chill of 
apprehension crept through the girl. For 
surely each moment the deck grew more and 
more aslant, and there was a Strange, 
horrible feeling of settling—like a Tube lift 
when it descends, as Joy thought in- 
consequently, 

The clang of the engines had suddenly 
given way to a terrible unnatural silence, 
so that other sounds could be heard more 
plainly, the loud, steady voices of the 
officers giving orders, the confused babel of 
voices from the saloon and smoking-room, 
growing louder as the passengers poured 
out upon the deck. A woman screamed as 
she slipped and nearly fell on the sloping 
deck ; a man was talking excitedly, others 
were questioning, exclaiming. Joy saw one 
of the officers approaching and spoke to 
him. 

“What is it, Mr. Ogden?” 

“We've struck a derclict,” he said 
coolly. ‘And the water’s in the engine- 
room. Probably we shall be obliged to 
take to the boats—but there’s no danger, 
ladies and gentlemen.” He raised his voice 
as he spoke. ‘“ The night is calm, and if 
you all keep your heads everything will be 
all right. Stay on deck all of you: those 
below will be brought up by the stewards, 
and, as the boats are swung out, go to the 
places as you were told at boat-drill. Only 
don’t make a noise and interfere with the 
crew.” 

Mr. Ogden’s voice and words had a calm- 
ing effect. The passengers began to move 
away to their stations, and Mrs. Overton 
spoke quictly : 

“Our places were on the other side, 
weren't they, Shall we go there?” 

“ Wait here while I find out,” Joy said. 
“ Ah, there goes the electric light !” 

It flickered out, adding darkness as a new 
terror to the danger, for that there was 
imminent danger Joy felt assured. Flares 
blazed up here and there, whilst rockets 
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rose constantly from the forecastle, sending 
S.O.S. signals far and wide. 

Already the boats upon the starboard 
side of the ship were lowered, the steady 
splash of oars could be heard as they moved 
away from the steamer. But as Joy was 
preparing to grope her way along the deck 
a couple of sailors passed her, and one of 
them spoke, confirming her vague fears. 

“We'll never be able to lower the port 
boats, she’s heeled over too far.” 

Joy paused, irresolute. She was at some 
distance from Mrs. Overton, and it required 
a good deal of presence of mind to return and 
tell her the bad news. The girl hesitated 
for a few minutes, then went back slowly. 

But while she was still peering about to 
discover the exact whereabouts of the place 
where she had left her employer, she heard 
of a sudden a man’s voice through the dark- 
ness, and a voice which she recognised: 

“Dora, are you there ? Don’t be afraid, 
darling, it’s only me.” 

““My dear—my dear——” it was Mrs. 
Overton’s voice, throbbing with a feeling, a 
tenderness quite new to Joy. “Is it really 
you—veally ? How did you get here?” 

had to come—I couldn't let you go to 
the other end of the world alone—I couldn’t 
live without you, Dora. Surely you knew 
that? Didn’t I make you understand it— 
dearest . dearest.” 

Joy had remained standing, motionless 
in the darkness, a most unwilling eaves- 
dropper. And then suddenly a flare blazed 
up, making everything as light as day—the 
sloping deck, the figure of Mrs. Overton, 
with a man’s arms about her, as she rested 
her head against his shoulder. It was quite 
plain that both had entirely forgotten the 
imminent danger, forgotten everything, 
except that they were together. 

Before Joy could move the man had seen 
her; he flushed a little as he sprang up. 
“L’ve broken my promise, Miss Trewarne,”’ 
said. ‘ But—I had to be here when 

there was danger—it’s my place.” 

“TI don’t that!” Joy’s impul-ive 
nature once more got the better of her. 
“You ought to have kept away—you 
oughtn’t to have taken advantage—just of 
the danger—of her feelings——~” 

A sudden cloud crossed the man’s face. 
Ha bent and looked straight into Dora 
Overton's eyes. 

“* Dearest, is that true ? ”’ he said. 


he 


see 


“Is it 


just because of the danger—because you are 
not yourself, that you’re glad to see me? 
Oh, Dora, say it isn’t that?” 

“You know it is not!” Mrs, Overton 
spoke steadily and there was a new beauty 
in her face. ‘‘ You know it is because I 
love you—because I’ve never loved anyone 
else.” 

“You never cared about—him ?” 

“No!” Her tones rang with scom 
‘“ Never—never! He knows it ; I told him 
long before we left England, although | 
couldn’t tell you—when you didn’t seem to 
trust me.’”’ Her cheeks flushed and she 
glanced towards Joy. ‘“ It’s all so strange 
to-night,” she said. “ Otherwise, | 
shouldn’t be talking like this, should- 1?” 

“No, I don’t think you should!” Joy 
burst out. ‘I know I’ve no right to say 
anything—-I know it isn’t my business, but 
—it—it seems to me terrible. You ought 
to be thinking of your husband—he cares so 
much 

As the girl spoke, the look of wonderment 
upon Mrs. Overton’s face turned to an ex- 
pression very loving, very tender. She 
looked straight up into the eyes of the 
man who held her in his arms. 

“ But that’s just who I am thinking of, 
isn’t it, Anthony ?” she said. 

In the shock of surprise at the revelation 
Joy almost forgot their danger. She was 
recalled to what was passing by the sound of 
shouts, by lights rising through the black- 
ness, telling that another steamer had 
approached and was sending boats to fetch 
them from the slowly sinking ship. 

It was in their cabin on board the rescuing 
steamer that Joy and Mrs. Overton fitted 
together the two sides of their explanation, 
making the finished story complete. 

“It all worked out so beautifully—even 
to the shipwreck,” Mrs. Overton said. 
“ Without that I don’t believe I should ever 
have known quite how Anthony cared. 
Chat made me see the truth.” 

“Itseems to me that /’ve been a dense 
little fool,” Joy said ruefully, “ I feel utterly 
ashamed of myself!” 

“ Ashamed—there’s no need for that, 
Mrs. Overton said gently. “ It would have 
wanted more than human cleverness 1 
guess the truth, until the bits of the puzzle 
were fitted together. No, you werent 

tupid, Joy, only the best, most loyal 
friend—to both ot 
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AFortnight on 
the Continent 


HOUGH no one could des ribe a battle 
field as a place of entertainment, there 
is nothing quite so inspiring and 

exhilarating. Apart from any educational 
cain, the close study of such a scene is 
uplifting, bringing into play the imagina 
tio, demanding reverence for the fallen, 
fostering a national pride. 

To this very day, Bannockburn, VF lodden, 
Culloden Moor and half a hundred other 
historic sites at home make an appeal that 
draws people to gaze raptly upon them, 
How much mere so then should the war 
stained fields of France and Flanders claim 
our interest, calling to them the friends and 
relatives of men who actually shared in the 
fighting, open to the public view so com 
paratively near at hand, whilst the déhris 
of the strife is still littered about? 


Benefiting by the Exchange 
As a matter of fact, one might well spend 
a fortnight’s summer holiday this year in 
France and Belgium and come 


away fas- 
cinated by a peep at other countries and 
more proud than ever of one’s own. From 
the point of view of expense the Continental 
tour should prove to be cheaper than one of 
similar distance and period at home. At 
the present time an English £1 note may 
be changed into more than 50 francs, either 
of French or Belgian money: 

war the rate of exchange for the 


was 25 francs. 


before the 

overeign 
Thus the spending 
ofa Fisher or a Bradbury is doubled across 
the water, 


powe] 


A Cycling Jaunt— 

Broadly speaking, with variations from 
time to time, the Western Front held by 
the British extended one hundred miles. 
From Nieuport to St. Quentin is not an 


dusting journey to cover in a fortnight; 


loot, if need be. 


exh 


, On a pedal bicycle, 
with the ride from St. Quentin to the coast 
throwr in, almost every kilometre historic 
ground, it should certainly be easy of accom- 
plishment to the aver 


age cyclist, who must 
eat In mind that the 


rule of the road is to 


So-> 


Practical Suggestions for an 


Inexpensive Holiday in the 
War Zone 


By A British ex-Officer 


keep to the right and vet to the left as in 
this country. 

Certainly there could be no cheaper way 
of seeing round the battlefields than this; 
and for two friends, with a commodious 
haversack apiece, the summer trip should 
be ideal. For those who would cycle, the 
chief difficulty is that the French Customs 
demand a large deposit upon taking a 
machine into the country. This may be 
obviated by joining the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club (280 Euston Road, London, N.W.1 is 
the headquarters); or by hiring a bicycle 
at the port of landing, 


] 
latte 


though, even in this 
r event, the hirer would naturally re- 
quire security before parting with his pro- 
perty. 


—or Tour de Luye 


Going to the other extreme, a glance at 
r will show the advertisements 
of syndicates of ex-ofticers 


any newspa] 


and others who 
let out private cars or organize motor tours 
de luxe through the war zone. Naturally, 
£50 would not go far on a fortnight’s holi- 
day of this character, Rushing along 
roads that were once pitted with shell and 
mine craters, that were contested again and 
again by Britisher and Boche and along 
which guns, transport and 


ambulances 
struggled, 


one would certainly see the sights 
quickly: and no doubt at given points a 
| g 


halt would be made that certain aspects of 
the strategy or of stern encounters might 
be explaine 1, Whether the pedestrtan, the 
cychst or the avfo tourist would gain the 
clearest idea of the battlefields is a matter 
opinion and outlook. 
Again, there are several tourist agencies 
offering to take the traveller under their 
wing at the terminal station in London and 
to transport, feed, direct and philosophize 
with him for a given number of days, setting 
before him the most famous scenes of the 
war complete with courier-interpreter and 
guide-book and bringing him safely home 
again, 

To many this form of sight-seeing offers 


its own appeal. It is an easv wav of over 
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coming certain minor difficulties. There is 
no bother. You pay your money down in 
one lump sum and—beyond the inevitable 
souvenir de la guerre—there is no further 
expense. 


For the purpose of this article, however, 
it is assumed that the reader wishes to 
spend a fortnight in the war zone (not 
necessarily in what was once the forward 
area), coupling with his visit to the battle- 
ground a survey of Northern France. Per- 
haps he has the greatest call of all—the 
desire to visit the honoured resting-place 
of someone who fell in the great strife or 
passed over in one of the huge base hospitals 
at Etaples, Boulogne, Rouen or elsewhere. 
In this latter event he will have found the 
location of the grave from the Directorate 
of Graves Registration, Winchester House, 


St. James’ 
unit of the fallen soldier, and it may be wise 
to suggest that wreaths of flowers should 
be taken from home as their purchase js 
an unknown quantity abroad. 


s Square, S.W.1, 


through the 


The Difficulties 


Now let us consider the little perplexities 
that will arise. Primarily, there is the Jan. 
guage difficulty. No academic knowledge 
of French is required to tour either Frence 
or Belgium. Four years of war carried at 
all events trench English throughout the 
military area of the conflict. Armed with 
vest-pocket French-English conversa- 
tional dictionary a person not knowing a 
word of the language could tour any part 
ever occupied by the British Army, 

So far as cash is concerned, there should 

again be no trouble. The bulk of 


NORTH 
SEA 
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Main R 


— NIEUPORT - YPRES ~- the steamer during the 


one’s money should be changed on 
passage 
across the Channel. In both French 
and Belgian currency there are notes 
for 5, 10, 20, 25, 50 and 100 francs. 
Usually French or Belgian notes are 
changeable in either country. In 
silver there are %, 1, 2 and 5 franc 
pieces. In nickel pieces the ont 
most frequently met with is for 25 
centimes—2'4d. The bronze penny 
is 10 centimes—one-tenth of a franc 
—and, of course, the metric system 
is in force. Further, special tra- 
vellers’ cheques for £2, £4 and £20 
are issued by the Bank of France 
and payments may be made any- 
where in France with these cheques. 


The Passport 


The next point to consider is the 
obtaining of a passport. Without 
this document one may not leave the 
country. The first thing to do is 
to write to The Passport Office, 


1 Lake Buildings, St. James’s Park, 


London, S.W.1, for a copy of the 
Regulations. On the back of this 
paper will be found the form that 
has to be filled in. Passports are 


granted to all people born within 
British dominions, and the particu- 
lars given on the application have 
to be verified and signed by a mayor, 


magistrate, minister of religion, 
physician, surgeon, solicitor oF 


Plan showing Approaches to the British Front, similar public man, 


Ypres Section 


Applications for passports may be 
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gent by post, but at 

east a fortnight 

hould be allowed 

before the date of 

the proposed jour 

nev. A charge of 

<5, is made for each 

passport. And there 

are yet further fo: 

malities; for, once 

in possession of the 

passport, it must be 
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which the traveller 
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French Consulate is 
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battlefields, the Territory over which the B.E.F, fought 
South Eastern and 
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ee ise Railway has the most convenient {the ‘centre of the Somme country), and 
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the whole length of the British front, Ostend 
will suit his purpose admirably. Apart from 
the interest to be found in this resort and 
the many evidences that still exist of the 
German occupation, it forms an excellent 
jumping-off point, for an electric tram runs 
to Nieuport, which was held sometimes by 
the British and occasionally by the Belgian 
Army. 

From Nieuport the route followed should 
lie through Dixmude, Ypres, Dickebusch, 
Locre, Bailleul, Armentitres, La Bassée, 
Bethune, Lens, Vimy, Arras, Bapaume, 
Albert, Corbie and Amiens. Or, alterna- 
tively, Bapaume, Péronne and St. Quentin. 
In any event, the return can be made via 
Amiens, Abbeville and Etaples to Boulogne, 
a journey of two hours. 


Finding Accommodation 


Exactly on the line of the long-standing 
battle-front accommodation will be almost 
impossible to find. Though both French and 
Belgian residents have displa‘ed the most 
marvellous acumen in attempting to make 
the razed and battered towns and villages 
habitable they have not yet reached that 
state when visitors can be housed. At the 
same time in places that were spoken of 
during the war as “back areas” (even 
though high velocity shells tumbled about 
their roofs night after night and day after 
day) there are hotels and estaminets (in 
France) and cabarets (in Belgium) where the 
tourist can obtain a bed. 

Poperinghe, Hazebrouck (on the Ypres 
and Armentiéres fronts), St. Pol and Aubigny 
(on the Arras section), Doullens and Corbie 
(on the Somme) are good examples of these 
small towns that kept going right through 
the strife, where the tourist may now ex- 
pect to discover accommodation according to 
his means within a few miles of the old front 
line. In addition, the ubiquitous Y.M,C.A. 
has special hostels at Albert, Amiens, Ar- 
mentiéres, Arras, Bethune, Boulogne, Calais, 
Cambrai, Etaples, Péronne and Ypres for 
relatives who wish to visit the graves of 
their loved Particulars of these 
hostels may be obtained by writing to the 
War Graves Department, 13 Russel! Square, 
London, W.C.1. Further, the Salvation 
Army has also hostels and an organization 


ones, 


for the well-being of visitors to the graves. 


So much for the hardy tourist who, 
with haversack satchel, can find 
his way with map and guide. What he 


has most to remember is that the distances 


on the iron si nposts a it 


g 
that a kilometre is 1,094 yards: 


1 kilome tres and 
2 ‘ ) » OF, as near 
as possible, five-eighths of an English mile. 
Thus, multiplying the given kilometres by 
5 and dividing the result by 8 bring ' 
to the level of miles 

But, the walking or cycling 
tourist and those who can afford to engage 
private cars at the seaport or form one of 
a group in a conducted tour there is another 
class that is not mobile, that wishes to go its 


s them 


between 


own way and yet desires to see battle-scarred 
France. 


Dividing the Sections 


From the point of view of this particular 
class it will be well to divide the old British 
front into two 


main sections—the Ypres 
salient and the Somme. It be a 
simple matter then to spend a week in each 
section, living at a convenient centre for 
the purpose, and going 
see the sights from day 
way we soldiers 


would 


“up the line” to 
to day—not in the 
traversed the same route, 
but by means of the railway, the steam trams 
that in many places run beside the roads, by 
motor car, motor ’bus, or on foot. 
For the salient, Poperinghe is 
township. It is in 
reached from Calais (fare about 
Ist class and 8 francs 2nd class). Six miles 
from Ypres the road and railway | 
through Vlamertinghe, amidst flat though 
interesting country, where one 
flax, 


same 


the best 
Belgium, but 


10 francs 


a 


may see corn, 
hops and other crops growing in th 
field. Away to t 
Yser Canal, the scene of what was probably 
the most bitter fighting of the entire war 
(unless Verdun be an exception: and we ar 
here only concerned with the British Front), 


he north-east is the 
f 


The canal itself winds round Ypres, 
medieval city, wiped out in the conflict, the 
scene of one of the battles of history in 


November, 1914, of another in April, 1915, 
another in April, rors, always the irol 
rampart that kept the Kaiser from Calais 
and the northern coast of France. 

Out of the old adéhris th 
arising a new Ypres, but the priceless Cloth 
Hall is to remain as the Great War lett 
it, an undying monument to British valour. 


and 


ere is rapidly 


“This is holy ground,” reads a notice in 
the vicinity, a sentiment with which every 
visitor will agree as in imagination he pic- 
tures the endurance, the patience, the pluck 
and heroism that held this place against 
four vears of assault lethal 
weap n the mind of men could devise t0 
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reduce it, 
which was 
very spot. 
From Poperinghe Passchendaele 
(scene of sanguinary fighting in the 
autumn of 1917) may be reached 


- M4 car 
by rail (Langemarck or Pilkem a 
stations); whilst the murderous cal 
Houthulst Wood—a mere mass of 
charred, gassed and _ blackened 


stumps—is immediately to the north. 


The British Cemeteries 


There are many British cemeteries 


round the battered little town. 
Proven—easily reached by steam 
tram—has several in the neighbour- 
hood; where, in the bad days, 
Casualty Clearing Stations 
abounded. It was here that a wag 
of a Royal Engineer named four 


railheads “ Mendinghem,” where the 


hospital trains stood; “Bandage- 
hem,” close beside the C.C.S.; 


“Grubbem,” for supplies; and 
“Strafehem,” for ammunition. Hop- 
outre” was a wayside halt where 
the leave and. reinforcement trains 
pulled up and the troops “hopped 
out” when the shelling of “Pop.” 
railway station 
usual, 


was livelier than 


South of Ypres 


To the south of Ypres the country 
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teems with fighting interest. Armen- 
(quite a junction) is 
reached by train via Haze- 
Immediately to the north 
ot Armentitres is Messines, the famous 
Wytschaete (pronounced Which-cat ”) 
Ridge and Ploegsteert, that became that hot 
shop known by Tommy as “Plugstreet ” 
om 1915, when the cry was for shells, 
shells and still more shells. 
Personally, if little interest for 
Menin, Roulers, or any of the places that 
vere the other side of the line before, in 
98, the Boche walls began to crack and to 
crumble, There is plenty of fascination, 
dortor, and insight into war in that long 
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easily 
brouck. 


large 
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from one to twenty miles in wavering 


HE Marra ce 


Centres for the Vimy Ridge, Neuve Chapelle, 


La Bassée, etc, 


voracious sightseer a week with Poperinghe 
Bailleul is well worth a visit. 
A grubby little town, before the strafe in 
April, 1918, it was yet thought by Tommy to 
be a don place to which to go for shopping 
and entertainment. Cassel, with its amaz- 
ing mushroom hill round which the Romans, 
Marlborough andothers fought in turn, com- 
mands a noble view of the salient, and time 
should be spared to climb its corkscrew 
approach. 


as a base. 


On the Somme 


Width—that the khaki lads held year after 
year, when in winter the 


wate! 
times waist deen 


was some- 
trenc hes, and at 
Very season one’s tour of duty in the line 
Was hell, 


Certainly there is enough to last the most 


in the 
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For the second week of the holiday there 
is ample to be seen in what was the venue 
of that smashing British offensive of July, 
1916, the rolling, barren, derelict Somme. 
\miens is easily the finest centre from which 


to work this long sector. 
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the Department, occupied by the Boche in 
1914 for a few days, bombed continuously, 
shelled to shreds in March, 1918, Amiens 
is replete with interest. The wonderful 
cathedral, which providentially escaped 
destruction, is worth at least half a day. 
First Longeau, then the main Gare du 
Nord, then Saleux and Ailly-sur-Somme 
were the advanced railheads when our Fiith 
Army retired so dramatically. And to-day 
there are good hotels in Amiens to suit 
most purses and ample facilities for reaching 
the chief points of interest and curiosity. 


Bethune and Lens 


On the way down from Poperinghe, how- 
ever, a day should be spent in seeing 
Bethune and Lens. The former place is to 
be reached by rail from Hazebrouck; and, 
so close was it to the line in 1916 and 1917, 
that troops relieved from duty in the trenches 
slipped into the town on foot for fish and 
chips and an hour at a fukka theatre, which 
Divisional Concert Parties utilized nightly 
for their shows. It was from Bethune too 
that the leave train started—shelled or 
bombed with clocklike regularity. [mme- 
diately in front of Bethune—using the word 
“front ” in its military sense—is 
to the north Neuve Eglise (scene of heavy 
British losses); to the south Hulloch and 
Loos, which can never be forgotten for the 
slaughter that took place there-in September, 
1916. 

This district marks the commencement of 
the great colliery area, black, drab and 
unadorned, littered with huge slag-heaps. 
Lens itself is interesting because there was, 
if anything, a fraction less left of it than 
of any other town. Just to the south— 
plainly to be seen from the railway, Bethune- 
Lens-Arras—is Vimy Ridge, which everyone 
with Canadian interests will want to see. 

But sufficient ground will have been 
covered for one day, and it will be ad 
visable to push on to Amiens by rail and 
get fixed up with a bed. From Amiens 
there should be visited on successive days 
Bapaume (about 30 miles); Péronne, “a 
trifle farther but a fine old town from which 
the Buchavesnes Ridge with its amazing 
German dug-outs and underground hospitals 


La Bassée ; 


may be visited; Arras (38 miles, all the way 
through country that teems with British 
interests); and St. Quentin (a little over 
40 miles) traversing the area through which 
the Boche advanced in the spring of 1918, 


An Alternative Plan 


As an alternative plan, the tour may be 
divided into three phases of four or five days 
each, to be spent respectively at 1, 
Poperinghe; 2, Aubigny or St. Pol (for 
Arras and Vimy); and 3, Amiens. In any 
event accommodation should be obtained 
without much effort in either of these places, 
and there is a sombre interest attached 
to each in the fact that British cemeteries 
are clustered about them. 

Naturally enough, it is no simple task 
to total up a bill of costs for a fortnight’s 
holiday in the war zone. Much must de- 
pend upon individual taste and circum. 
stances; and, to some extent, upon the 
season and the number of tourists competing 
for the available quarters. To say, how- 
ever, that living and hotel expenses could 
be met by average folk on 30 francs a day 
(about 12s.) is to state the case reasonably, 
without providing for expensive wines and 
other luxuries; and S10 for the fortnight 
should be allowed under this head, includ- 
ing a margin for souvenirs and odd ex- 
penses, though it could hardly be done for 


less. 


Under Twenty Pounds 


The return fare to Calais or Boulogne we 
know to be about £4 first class and £3 
(The extra for travelling 
first class on the steamer only is 3s. single.) 
To travel from Calais to Poperinghe down 
to Amiens and back to Boulogne oF 
Calais would cost approximately £2 first 
class and much less second or third. 

It is certain that the trip could be kept 
within a margin of £18 first class or £5 
econd class—with ease if there were two 
friends who could share a be droom—and in 
these days by the time one has paid railway 
fare and the cost of daily trips on top ol 
boarding house or hotel charges this sum 
of money would not yield too good a holiday 
at a watering place at home. 
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“He was as one struck by a bolt, dazed 


.»» the life of his heart stopped ’’-—p. 815 


The Master 
Note 


OHN PULASKI knew nothing of the 
psychology of love; but unwittingly 
he had achieved a miracle of choice 

He had married the only woman who could 
possibly have lived with him and main- 
tained her adoration. He accepted the fact 
with absent-minded complacency, although 
his colleague and only friend, Ignace So- 
bieski, was everlastingly trying to impress it 
ipnhim. To begin a story with a marriage 
might seem an inversion of practical art. 
But there is no need to pluck the grape from 
the vine before you consent to sip from the 
glass, 

Aword about Pulaski. Perhaps some re- 
member him as the hero of the symphonic 
world. He was a virtuoso. When in his 
thirties he was said to be the greatest genius 
of the violin that this country had produced. 
Hewas the great-grandsonof Casimir Pulaski, 
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13 


Drawn by 


James H. Crank 


The Love Story of a Genius 
By 
Herbert D. Ward 


that passionate exile of a passionate race. 
John, in spite of over a century of other 
traditions, was a true Pole. He was passion 
and temperament, while his wife was rural 
and blonde 

Pulaski stood tall, with a proud head. 
His hair was straight and long and black, 
like Liszt’s when he was a youth. He had 
a splendid bust and a slender hip. His face 
was open, pale and swarthy. His eyes were 
large, clear and very dark, set deeply under 
his brow. This was high, veined, rolling 
over his eyes. His mouth was chiselled with 
fine lines. His lips were full and red. His 
chin, the weakest part of his face, was 
dimpled and came toa point. This counten- 
ance, now idealistic, now dreaming, now 
impassioned and imperious, was mobile to 
passing moods. Owing to his irritability of 
temperament, these moods were deep and 
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often demanded solitude. So secure in his 
fame that jealousy had no excuse in his life, 
yet every now and then while talking of the 
great masters of the violin it gleamed, vivid, 
cruel for a second, like sheet lightning on a 
summer’s day. Sometimes he thought him- 
self the instrument of Fate, but more often 
the favoured of the gods. The unconscious 
and childish conceit of a great musician is in- 
conceivable to the common mind. 

And why should he not feel superior? Of 
noble physique, of inexhaustible energy, of 
unbounded patience, of tireless industry, he 
had achieved because he had worked his 
genius to the bone. He had been pre- 
destined for the violin. As a baby the 
flowers sang melodies in his eager ears. At 
four his father rested a violin upon the palm 
of his left hand and taught the child the 
sublime trickery of the utterly simple bow. 
Thus were developed from boyhood those 
broad shoulders, the tapering waist, the 
firm feet, the arms of wrought steel, more 
flexible than willow wands. Add the fact 
that John Pulaski had an historical as well as 
a mechanical knowledge of the fiddle itself, 
unsurpassed in his day, and one is not sur- 
prised that he was an incarnate maestro, a 
god to the gallery. ; 

In spite of Pulaski’s being a magician, he 
was in many respects an undeveloped child, 
as all great geniuses are. And here came 
in the necessity as well as the strength of 
Mabel, his wife. It seems at first blush a 
little inconsistent for a Pulaski to be mated 
with Mabel, but those who came to sneer 
always remained to worship, especially 
Ignace Sobieski, who played second violin 
in Pulaski’s great quartet. 

Mabel was the pastoral peace to an over- 
wstheticised soul. She was the virtuoso’s 
haven of calm. She was his mother as well 
as his w:fe. She was his serenity as well as 
his housekeeper. All enchanters are tropic 
in hope, bright of imagination, jealous of 
spirit and passionate of execution. Mabel 
was cool in planning, sober in thought, placid 
in love and unflurried in movement. She 
was a tranquil, beautiful picture for a rest- 
less man to look upon and be appeased. 
Yet she was no fool, knew her limitations— 
especially mu:ical—and managed the master 
with so fine a tact that she made him appear 
to him-elf a commonplace husband instead 
of the impossible genius he was. In her way 
she was no less an enchanter than he. She 


swayed an audience of one. He moved the 
world. 

In one of the better-class suburbs John 
Pulaski bought him some acres and bui't him 
the ideal artist’s home. The house was, of 
course, planned about the enormous music 
room—acoustically perfect. But the spot 
where Pulaski was the happiest was not the 
music room, but the goal of the Italian 
garden, the summerhouse, surrounded by a 
wall of roses. There the violinist practised, 
so softly that hardly the butterflies heard 
him—so marvellously that passers-by won- 
dered whether the angels were not singing 
when they heard the divine tones of the 
maestro’s Santo Seraphino. 

And sometimes he made the summerhouse 
his workshop. There he dissected old 
violins he had picked up in his concert trips, 
the flotsam of ancient music. There he 
assembled many a noble instrument with an 
unerring instinct for its ultimate note 
From one he took the bridge of silver-grey 
maple. From another, the sound post of 
fine-grained spruce. Maple that came from 
Turkey many centuries ago to be cut into 
Venetian oars became part of his old-new 
instruments. Within them he placed the 
bar obliquely, after the forgotten fashion of 
Gaspar da Salo. And he tried them out 
with a stiff bow, with selected hairs from 
Normandy. Ah, he knew how to caress a 
violin, not lash it. And as he fashioned each 
violin in his playtime he considered it a holy 
mission. 

At the time when, after incredible prac- 
tice, he had achieved artificial harmonics up 
to the twelfth series, a trick of thin strings 
and magical touch, lost since the death of 
Paganini, a horror occurred that convulsed 
his whole nature. He suddenly became the 
prey of a mental hurricane Jealousy was 
part of his nature, but not of his life. But 
he had that within his veins which, if 
aroused, might add the ruthlessness. of 4 
Tartar to the sensitiveness of a Pole. 

One afternoon in early June, while secking 
the calm and solitude of the summerhouse, 
he happened to stop before his wife's desk 
His mind was automatically repeating the 
score of a new symphony he had been read- 
ing. He was alone in the house. In a 
pigeonhole of the secretaire a protruding 
folded paper caught his eye. He recognised 
it as the programme of his last quartet 
concert. The incongruity of its being there 
8i4 
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struck him in an absent-minded way. Mabel 
was not musical. Indeed, concerts some- 
times made her ill. She said that tone 
suffocated her. She either loved it too much 
or hated it, she could not tell. Soshe seldom 
went. She preferred to be home, ready for 
her lord. That was her part in life. His 
fame as well as her eagerness to minister 
to him were all she lived for. Then why 
the programme which she never heard ? 
Slowly he reasoned : ‘‘ She never went ; she 
had no part in it; then why the pro- 
gramme?” So he stooped and mechanic- 
ally picked it out of its hole. Irom be 
tween the folded leaves there dropped a 
letter. 

Dully he read it, almost automatically ; 
for his mind was still distilling stored-up 
notes. Then the whole horror of the letter 
flashed upon him. His blood ran lava. 
His wife! His beautiful, unemotional, de- 
voted wife! The wife upon whose welcome 
bosom his gusty nature had been calmed. 
Now he grew cold and rigid. His friend! 
Ignace Sobieski! Who was like a brother 
to him! Now he recalled that open en- 
thusiasm for his wife which he had en- 
couraged. And here was his letter : 


My DarLinc,—Mect me in the same place 
to-morrow at three. 1 have a plan that will 
thrill you. In a short time the burden will 
be lifted, and I sce the happiness that has 
hitherto eluded us, beckoning from so short 
a distance—that [ am choked with hope. 
Thine until death do us part, IGNACE. 


Could a man have surer evidence thrust 
upon him? This mad missive of love was 
so conclusive that there was need for but one 
thought. Logic had always been a stranger 
to his nature. Aésthetes coddle their in- 
tuitions, as they call the mental processes 
that lead them sometimes into trouble. 
Yes, he was as one struck by a bolt, dazed, 
the foundation cut from under his home, all 
faith in womanhood swe pt away, the life of 
ls heart stopped. For he loved his wile, 
although he was too absorbed in his passion 
tor his fiddle often to te ll her so 


The exhibitions of his affection were 


‘Poradic, cyclonic. His fiddle got the daily 
‘olt touches and caresses. And yet behind 
the lava that was periodically outpoured was 
the heart of the mountain, warm pulsating, 


ever ready to overtlow Pula ki loved his 
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wife, and, like so many thousands of others, 
ignored the dependence that sustained his 
life. But now the letter in his hand had 
opened his eyes to his devastating loss. 
He slipped it back into the programme and 
mechanically continued his way to the 
summerhouse to think. 

In the music room he stopped. He must 
play or go mad. Should it be the singing 
Santo Seraphino or the majestic Nicholas 
Amati ? 

“Ah, John!” The familiar contralto 
call made him start. His back was to her. 
She must never know that he knew. 

With the adaptability of a Pole, to whom 
deception is second nature, he turned and 
smiled. 

But her knowledge of him was keen. 
She hurried to him. ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
John? Tired?” She put up her hand ta 
stroke his hair. 

“T can’t bear to have my head touched 
to-day.”” Pulaski caught up his Amati. 
“T want to be alone.” 

It was characteristic of this rare woman 
to understand and not be aggrieved. ‘ It’s 
too bad, John dear. Shall I come out 
later 


Sometimes she sat in the summerhouse 
and sewed, silent, soothing, until his wild 
capriccioso was softened to a calm andante. 
That was Mabel, his wife, although some- 
times it tortured her, she knew not why. 

‘“* No, cava sposa’”’— he uttered his pet en- 
dearment for her with a tender mouth and 
voice, but his eyes were narrow. ‘‘ I must 
be alone. You understand.” He tucked 
his Amati under his arm and fled. 

“Poor boy!” She looked after him 
maternally. ‘ It’s so uncomfortable,” she 
thought, ‘‘ to have ingrowing genius.” 

John Pulaski raced to the summerhouse 
and looked about him jealously. He was 
alone. He had to be. It was imperative 
that he regain his mind. He must think 
calmly, if not plan. But first he must play. 

This Nicholas Amati was brought to him 
in Leipzig by a few who had heard him. It 
was one of the great instruments of that 
master maker. It had a thrilling tone and 
a marvellous versatility of expression, now 
martial and ringing like a horn, now soft and 
clear like a bird’s wooing note. Besides, it 
was of large pattern and fitted his hand 
well. Ah, it was sorcery, what that hand 
did! Under its masterful power this violin 
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became a whole orchestra, an impetuous 
torrent of harmony. 

Did the strings multiply themselves as, 
obedient to the artist’s command, they 
imitated the singer’s voice, the warrior’s 
trumpet, the lyre of the poet ? Under his 
elastic touch it poured forth a magic of 
sound, a delirium of melody. And now you 
heard the scream of the sea birds in their 
flight over foam-tossed waves, and now the 
elves danced in their woodland glades, and 
now the moon was climbing to its height, 
and now the parting of the lovers, and— 
now—— 

Now, John Pulaski stood to his greatest 
height and brought his bow down upon the 
four strings at once, producing a wild, weird 
chord. Then that exquisite violin began to 
cry as if it were a child, as if its heart would 
break. From scroll, through swells and 
bridge, through bar and varnish to chin rest it 
moaned and sobbed until the dirges died in 
a final wail of woe. 

Someone once wrote to Pulaski after onc 
of his epochal conceris: ‘‘ You, and you 
only, can raise the devil or the angels.” 
This sentence rushed to his mind. This time 
when the bow descended no birds sang, no 
voices spoke, no leaves rustled ; but ther 
came instead a weird succession of notes such 
as the old Amati never gave birth to before 
—overtones that make the blood run cold 
and harmonics up to so high a series that 
they seemed the product of a devil, not of a 
man. It was a soul sublimating in a flame 
of agony. 

Then came one note high above all the 
others, piercing, impossible. ‘The face of 
the violinist became demoniac. That horrible 
note, quavering, disrnpting—how the player 
revelled in its prolongation, in the magical 
art that made it possible! He did not 
notice that the summerhouse swayed. Was 
it impelled by some unknown rhythm ? 
Could human power sustain that pitch ? 
The summerhouse shivered. It uttered a 
shrill creak, the protesting counterpart to the 
played harmonic, as if it had been changed 
into a tuning fork or a thing of glass. That 
alien sound aroused the violinist from his 
witchery. As he looked the building swayed 
about him drunkenly. Pulaski leaped. There 
was a crash of splintering wood. Upon 
that motionless June afternoon the summer- 
house lay tangled before him 

John Pulaski regarded the ruin in a stupor. 


Events were progressing rapidly even {o; 
his nimble brain. Then his reflex musica] 
nature began to reason, He recalled the 
»waying and the answering note of anguish 
from the stricken house. On the almost ip. 
superable altitude of that harmonic had he 
struck the ove note that—— He stopped, 
appalled at the conclusion to which thi. 
train led. He recalled suggestions in his 
vast musical readings. One Speculative 
author had once hinted that if a violinist 
should happen to strike the note that was 
attuned to the Campanile at Florence, and 
prolonged the note sufficiently, the wonder. 
ful tower of Giotto would totter and fall, 

Then the truth burst upon the virtuoso in 
all its power. By the eternal gods!” he 
cried, ‘‘ I have found the master note!” 

There at the end of the arbour stood Mabel, 
terrified, trembling. Even her immobility 
was toppled. “What are you playing? 
What has happened? It was awful. | 
tried to run. Oh, John!” Her eyes had 
caught the full extent of the disaster. 
“You weren’t hurt ?” 

Pulaski turned upon her. He spoke 
quietly: ‘I always said the summerhouse 
was abominably built. I leaned against it, 
and pouf! It was gone.’ 

His wife gazed at him, the horror fading 
slowly from her beautiful face. She was 
going to speak, but she suddenly caught the 
look of her husband’s eyes. They were now 
wide, imperious. They were the eyes of one 
who could brook no disobedience to com- 
mand. In them was a slight glitter of 
malignity. They were fixed. 

‘* Never mind,” she soothed with a little 
hopeless sigh, ‘‘ we’ll have it built up again, 
strong. As long as you and the Amati are 
all right we won’t care.” And, knowing 
that his genius had produced some new 
disorder within his brain, she turned and 
lett him again alone. 

Pulaski walked up and down the garden 
under the formal pergola. His mind was 
bloodshot. He saw two things—the tangled 
summerhouse, and Mabel, his wife, in the 
arms of his friend. These came in alternate 
visions, dominating even the harmony that 
generally sang within his ears, He alter- 
nated between awe and hate, wonder and 
revenge. 

His Amati tucked under his arm, his head 
high and black, his eyes fierce and fixed, 
he began to glory in the possession of a new 
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power. What did this confer upon him ? 
Whither would it lead ? Was it the sport 
of a moment’s anguish, or could he duplicate 
the master note, whatever it might be, at 
his soul’s call ? The summerhouse and the 
Tower of Pisa would not shiver and fall 
from the same vibration. Could even his 
genius discover the death note of another 
nature ? 

That night he watched his wife acutely at 
dinner. He realised as he gazed upon her 
serenity that though the violin was his life, 
she was his love, and though Mozart was his 
religion, she had been his balm, and now her 
inconceivable duplicity had left him nothing 
outside of music but revenge. The Slav 
thinks of revenge as naturally as a Mexican 
thinks of garlic. And when that intent 
takes possession of the mind it becomes a 
symptom of insanity, and you cannot pry 
it out with explanations—no, not with 
chloroform. 

Who can forget the brooding red flame 
back of a bloodhound’s eyes ? Such eyes 
had Pulaski that night as he watched his 
wife. Never before had he analysed. H>» 
had always accepted. Could that smooth 
brow conceal faithless thoughts ? Could 
those clear eyes hide a guilty passion ? 
Could those pure lips have yielded to an 
illicit kiss ? Impossible ; for her brow had 
the chastity of marble, her eyes never wav 
ered, and her lips were neither red nor pale 
when he searched them for a wanton memory. 
And yet—tbhat damning letter! His heart 
pumped poison. Ele pushed his chair back, 
gazed steadily down into tender, waiting 
eyes, then rushed into his music room and 
locked the door. 

He was now shut out from all the world, 


from every living thing. He was alone. 
He could play and think. No—not utterly 


alone. He remembered. During that 
spring, when the wood fires gradually died 
away upon the hearth, a little grey mouse 
used to creep out from some secret retreat, 
and in the twilight of the dying embers, 
while the virtuoso played into the long hours, 
sit upon its little haunches and twinkle its 
beady eyes and listen and listen, swaying 
sometimes to the rhythm of the melody, or 
rigid, as if carved in ecstasy. 

Pulaski affirmed that the mouse was his 
best critic, for when he tested it with the 
slightest discord it looked at him reproach 
fully and fled, only to be 


wooed back with 


his 


most ravishing tones. He had even 
tried the mouse with different instruments. 

It is well known that the violins of Gaspar 
da Salo have the sound of a flute, those of 
Stradivarius of an oboe, and those of the 
Amati family the likeness to the human 
voice. The mouse preferred the Gaspar da 
Salo. Its tone, so full and masculine, 
seemed to thrill the mouse as none Other, 
This Gaspar da Salo was Pulaski’s concert 
violin. It could fill the greatest hall and 
charm the smallest mouse. 

The maestro placed his da Salo under bis 
chin, thought of the debacle of his home, the 
ruin of his summerhouse, the comfort of this 
mouse, and played Mozart’s “ Requiem.” 
He used to say that no one could write that 
elegy and live. The exquisite delicacy of 
those notes! Soft as the breath of a sleeping 
babe, drops of musical rain, as if falling 
from a bleeding heart, and now majestic as 
the funcral of an emperor, with undertones 
of despair and overtones of immortality, 

But Pulaski was watching the mouse. 
This tiny audience, sitting erect, swayed and 
shivered and petrified under the spell of that 
lofty melody. There the little creature sat, 
hypnotised. And the master watched and 
played ; his saturnine soul was not softened 
by the dirge. Suddenly the mouse raised 
itself under the prolongation of a thunder 
note and trembled. It looked at the player, 
frightened, palpitating. The motif swirled 
on, and the mouse relaxed. But Pulaski 
had noticed. The man whose ear was s0 
fine that he could detect a Guarnerius by i's 
intensity within a strange orchestra recalled 
the palpitating note with his bow, and held 
it in all the power of its awful meaning. 

With cruel, executing eyes he watched the 
Under the agony of that note the 
creature stood erect. It riveted a despainng 
look upon its friend. It shivered as i tt 
would tear itself to pieces, and out from the 
sharp mouth a faint note arose, correspond: 
ing to the one the man above relentles-ly 
played. Then the little creature, its cod 
eves fascinated and fixed, shivered, crumpled 
and fell) When the violinist picked 1 Up 
it was quite dead. 

Above—penctrating closed doors, v 
ing from sill to casement—that last Jon nete 
had stopped the wife’s sewing. Her heait 
intermitted. She put her hands to her eas 
And when the sound ceased her arms fell as 
if they had ben heavy as stone, But mtbe 


mause. 
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music room the man sat, looking at the inert 
bit of furry matter in his palm. Those 
fingers, supple as silk, strong as steel, 
could have crushed a powerful life within 
their grip. He had murdered his mouse by 
music as surely as if he had done it by stran- 
mulation. For a long time Pulaski stared at 
the bit of grey fur in his hand. His brows 
seemed painted in deep lines. His eyes were 
slits. His mouth, so sensitive, was tight and 
hard. His lips were white and cruel. In 
his whole countenance there was no regret 
for the execution of his little fireside friend, 
the adorer of his genius. It was only an epi- 
sode in the trilogy of his growing madness. 

For beside the mouse he saw the tottering 
summerhouse ; and the death of the rodent 
confirmed the permanence of his newly 
achieved power—a. power wrought out of the 
most intensive application and study by the 
logical processes of constructive toil, just as 
a needle is finally fashioned out of pig iron. 
The miracle of harmonics and the miracle of 
steel! Behind each put the driving force of an 
angelorademon. Like all cquations, it re- 
solves itself into the question of life or death. 

Then Pulaski saw Mabel, his cool, untem- 
peramental wife, in the arms of Ignace, his 
friend. From his bloodshot eyes he saw 
nothing else. And then by a trick of his 
retina, that screen that mysteriously con- 
nects the soul with the body, there disso'ved 
the one and appeared the other. His fixed 
gaze suddenly enveloped the vision of their 
dog Bruce. 

Ignace, a jolly, good-natured blonde, as 
thoroughiy romantic as he was a trained 
musician, Came and went, ignorant of the 
hushand’s espionage. But Pulaski noticed 
that he spoke less to Mabel, and devoted 
more of his time to the mu: ic room into which 
Mabel seldom came and Bruce was hardly 
ever admitted. 

Bruce had once been an important member 
ofthe family. Bruce was perhaps his wife's 
best marriage portion. He was in his youth 
a noble collie dog, of glorious brown and 
golden shades and tender disposition. He 
Was Monophilandric, if one may 


coin the 
word, the lover of only ore 


person, his 
mistress, and saw no other being in the 
World fit to follow or to be adored 


Pulaski 
and Bruce seldom were fnendly 


Dogs and 
cuildren ever fitted into the musician’s 
Nature. Soit was a respecttul neutraity be 


tween the two. And, after sever.1 .conths 
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Bruce’s mistress persuaded the dog not to 
howl when the master played. 

But now Bruce was the wraith of his old 
glory. His faithful eyes were white and 
blind, his splendid hair was sparse and 
mangy, his legs were crooked with rheuma- 
tism. He was deaf to almost everything but 
his mistress’s dear voice and the sound of the 
violin. He loved the one as much as he 
hated the other. Truly, Bruce ought to have 
been mercifully chloroformed months before. 
But love is often cruel, and tenderness makes 
cowards of us all. 


John Pulaski chose a propitious evening 
for his experiment. He had pleaded the 
necessity of practice and had stayed at 
home, while Mabel went alone to a neigh- 
bourhood reception. Bruce always went to 
bed at seven each evening upon a yellow 
afghan that was spread precisely in such a 
way in the same spot in his mistress’s sitting- 
room. ‘This was under the desk where the 
letter was found. Pulaski shut the door, 
pulled the curtains to, lit the electric lights. 
Then he did what surprised himself—he bent 
down and patted the snoring dog on the 
head, This rare caress the creature acknow- 
ledged by waking up and pitifully wagging 
the tip of its tail. 

‘“* The poor old dog,’’ the violinist thought ; 
“he is very near his end anyway.”’ 

Then the maestro took up his da Salo and 
patted it. 

His memory recalled the dog’s early an- 
guish and the quality of his answering cries. 
Was he to be moved by a primary or a 
harmonic ? Would his life respond to a fun- 
damental or an overtone ? To what note, 
among all the thousands, would his nature 
vibrate ? Pulaski looked at the sleeping dog 
and smiled. Then he lifted his violin and be- 
gan playing very softly. This did not per- 
tain to melody or rhythm, nor hardly to 
harmony. It could hardly be called music, 
It was an elemental and unearthly call to the 
soul, such as might have come from a savage 
born in a cave under a waterfall. 

Ah, but how it tugged! It contracted the 
chest. The breath came hard and gasping 
It seemed as if time had been dissolved and 
earth volatilised in the flame of some great 
longing. It was a feeling inchoate, bound- 
less, choking, appalling. The sounds whirred 
past, now like the singing of a thousand 
wings, now like the roar of falling water, 


now like the shriek of hissing flame in tree 
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crowns, now like the call of doomed birds, 
fluttering over chaos. 

The dog arose. He tottered to his four 
feet and stood swaying, his ears alert as 
if he were hearing his mate’s voice. And 
now the violin called, and the dog answered 
in sharp, staccato yelps. And now the violin 
warned, and the dog growled. It was dog 
talk that the man played; it was the com 
mand of the chief of the tribe. The dog 
knew. His scant hair bristled. His mane— 
the three-plied ruff—stood up. His legs 
straightened. He pointed unseeing eyes at 
the master of his fate. 

What did the dog dream? In what 
revels did he participate ? What mating 
was his? What battles did he fight ? 
What victory Suddenly he congealed. 
Then came a strange, martial note, like that 
of a pack in full cry! An unreal, uncanine 
expression came over the dog’s face from 
brow to muzzle. How the pack gave tongue ' 
Then the old dog opened his mouth and 
cried in an agony of ecstasy. It was the last 
note of the kill cry—that has rung in all 
woods in all ages and ever will—and the call 
corresponded to the master’s note, shrill, 
prolonged, imperious, as if it came from the 
leader at the moment of death. 

Pulaski looked down at the dog, baying 
out his life in a rapture of delitium. It was 
a ruthless look, the look of a man intovxi 
cated with a new authority. Pulaski’s lips 
whitened as his bow prolonged the unearthly 
note. Only a few seconds more—— 

The door flew open and, Lefore he knew it, 
a white hand had pushed the bow from the 
catgut. Never had Mabel dared to commit 
such an act of lese-majesty before. She was 
a desperate, frightened woman, ignorant that 
she had broken a Iethal spell, All she knew 
was that Bruce was calling her and some- 
thing terrible was happening. 

Then she leaped to her collie friend, who 
was sitting upon his haunches, his muzzle on 
high, his mouth wide and still uttering a 
weird sound that was now silenced with 
utter exhaustion. 

She flung her arms about his ruff and 
turned unfaltering eyes upon he: husband. 
“ John!” she cried, ‘ what is it? How 
could you disturb Bruce ? ” 

She stooped, for the aged dog had bent his 
head and was licking her bare arm. From 
the face of the muaestvo she turned to the 
countenance of the dog 


And what a change there was in both! 
The one suddenly brought to bay, snarling a 
little as if deprived of its juciest morsel, with 
glints of madness in his narrow eyes, furtive 
and turning to the door. The other trars- 
figured, eyes wide as if he had seen a wonder. 
ful vision, panting as if the run had been 
sood, and the mouth tender, reminiscent as 
if the vision of an emancipated soul had 
vanished too soon, 

“Come, Bruce dear,”’ she said. 

Slowly the dog limped to his soft bed, 
For now the brief memory had passed, and 
all he knew was that his Leloved mistress 
was putting him tosleep. Witha teebie wao 
of his tail, with a soft touch of his pnk 
tongue, he lay down and with a long breath 
closed his sightless eyes. When the woman 
turned Pulaski was not there, 

Mabel knew that a terrible something had 
happened that had undermined and was 
about to overwhelm the reason of a mighty 
genius. She did not know what this malig. 
nity was; and it is to the credit of her 
womanhood that she feared and wept more 
for him than she did for herself. 

She dimly understood her rescue of Bruce 
but not wholly. What was Pulaski doing, 
and why was Bruce crying like a lost soul? 
But she did understand the madness in the 
madman’s eyes. ‘‘ Genius is so hopeless,” 
she thought. ‘' Can’t a man be great anc 
sane at the same time ? ” 

Too often while the audience applauds the 
wife weeps 


But John Pulaski slunk to his music room 
and locked the door. He sat down, his 
fiddle idly swaying in his hand. At the last 
moment the prey of his power had been 
snatched from him. But he had demon- 
strated it again overwhelmingly. It was his 
as long as he could give his hands impenous 
orders. 

It did not occur to his egotism tha. man 
had committed murder before with stone 
and steel and poison and shot, that anyone 
could take away life and only God create It. 
He had only discovered a new method, and 
thought that he was co-ordinate with the 
Divinity. And in his exultation the fever o! 
resentment and the passion for punishment 
arose against the one woman in all the world 
who would consent to live with his ingrow- 


ing nature more than a week. 
rhere flitted like bats before his mind a 
series of contretemps when he had felt hv- 
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miliated. How often his wife had been 
forced to leave the concert hali, the sym- 
phony, the music room ! She had pleaded 
sudden illness. Her faintness had always 
come from a certain cause. He knew that 
cause. It had occurred in many different 
passages. He alone knew the exact cause. 
He thought! He thought again and grew 
ice as he thought. It had been simmering 
in his congested brain before; but he did 
not realise the full portent of the possibility. 
But now there sprang into full being his 
rabid resolve. 

Mabel, his wife, had sinned. 
sinned against him. He was the judge and 
must execute the punishment. In his 
medieval code his duty was clear. As far as 
women were concerned he was Oriental. He 
was a Slav. His genius had discovered the 
mode of the penalty. It did not occur to his 
fixed mind that he should bring the matter 
to her, that there should be a trial. The 
letter was proof enough of guilt. All that 
was necessary was to decide the day of judg- 
ment. 

In a convent in Normandy there is a bell 
so clear, so beautiful, that it might have 
been moulded out of silver. At the sound of 
that tone Mabel had once dropped into a dead 
faint. Pulaski’s perfect ear was enthralled 
by that wonderful note. This he had 
guarded in his memory. It was a D note, 
not the common D of the piano, but the D 
of the ideal pitch. It was upon that D that 
Tschaikovsky based the theme of his ‘‘ Chan- 
son Triste.” The tone of that convent D 
was sO rare that it seldom occurred when the 
orchestras were pitched to the A note of a 
piano, It was the harmonic D on the G 
string to which the nature of his wife vi- 
brated. It was this one sound that stirred 
his wife’s essence to its greatest depths, He 
had seen what had happened when this note 
was struck by slur or by accident. What 


would be the outcome if it were struck by 
design ? 


She had 


Of all Pulaski’s violins his Stradivarius 
could make that one note sing like the bell in 
Normandy. It came forth so full, so won- 
derfully even, without that nasal quality 
peculiar to a Stradivarius, that it sounded 
like silver and reverberated like a tuning fork 
of gold. 

It was a wonderful afternoon late in Sep- 
tember, The summerhouse had been re- 
paired, Only a few of the late roses peered 
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in. ‘Tall cosmos of white and purple, moved 
by the winds, swayed in a crystal vase. 
There the wife sat sewing, waiting for her 
husband. He had asked her to listen to a 
new composition, and in his present mood 
she could deny him nothing. 

“Poor boy!’ she kept saying to herself ; 
“how he suffers!’’ She thought for the 
thousandth time: ‘Genius is an awful 
curse; it’s so uncomfortable.’”’ Then her 
mind slowly wandered to Ignace Sobieski, 
and she wrinkled her smooth brows ever so 
slightly and shook her head. 

There was a quick step upon the path 
She flushed. ‘‘ Ah,” she said, looking up, 
“you here at last. Why!’—trying to 
fathom his gaze—‘‘ you are not well, dear 
You are tired. I’ll hear it some other 
time!” 

For answer Pulaski tossed his head high in 
the masterful way that she loved to see. 
His hair fell like a black mane, hiding his 
forehead upon which the veins stood out 
almost to bursting. He held his Stradivarius 
under his arm. He put the instrument 
almost immediately under his chin with his 
peculiarly caressing motion. ‘There he stood, 
gazing down upon his wife with that in- 
scrutable, cruel look, 

“Don’t, John, you frighten me!” Mabel 
dropped her sewing and put her hands up to 
cut the stare off. ‘‘ He has gone mad!”’ 
This culmination of her fears flashed into her 
brain. ‘‘ He has worked too hard. What 
shall I do?” 

So busy was she with the horror of it that 
she did not see the look of contempt as he 
played a delicate pizzicato. ‘“‘It is guilt,” 
he said to himself. His countenance hard- 
ened. 

Then he swept into melody. Never had 
any instrument fashioned in the workshop in 
Cremona poured forth such divine notes. It 
seemed to the woman, listening in fearful 
rapture, that the air was filled with sorcery. 
She re-lived their wonderful courtship. She 
had never quite recovered from the miracle 
of the fact that a god had come down to 
earth and chosen her! ‘There passed before 
her mind a processional memory—the sol- 
emnity of the marriage march, and the 
triumph of it! Then the joy of maternity 
and the dirge for the dead child. 

What was that discord ? There was none 
in her calm life. She could look the whole 
world in the face, as all women can in whose 
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THE QUIVER 


heart there is a single love. 
turmoil ? 
upon her ? 
panic of discovery. He knew. 
the letter! He suspected her / 

She leaped to her feet. She was going to 
cry out and explain his awful error when a 
sound choked her in the heart and smote her 
into rigid silence. Ah, that note! That 
horrible note! She knew now what he 
meant to do. That note prolonged itself, 
intensified itself. It seemed as if she were 
enveloped in a cavern of reverberation. 
Her hand tore at her throat, but her eyes 
bravely sought his. 

There they rested, and there they told him 
all. And the be!l of Normandy pealed forth 
its silver tone through the heart of the 
violin, The four eyes met. Fiercely he 
questioned. Gently she answered. Wil- 
lingly he believed. 

For the nrst time 
souls were bared 
other. For the 
comprehended 


Then why that 
And why those fixed, mad eyes 
Ah ! her heart fluttered with the 


He had read 


the two 
before each 
first time he 
the depth and 
breadth and fidelity of her 
love. For the first time he 
realised his abject dependence 


upon her. For the first time 
he discovered the utter com- 
pleteness of his love for 


her. 

Why, she was all his world, 
his music, his very life ! 
Then for the first time 
he was himself as he was 
—selfish, contemptible, 
an insulting hound for 
having doubted her for 
even the flicker of an 
eyelash. 

Then came that awful 
struggle between sanity 
and madness, between 
love and the fixed idea, 
between humiliation and 
pride, between the bow 
and the soul, For the 
reflex action of = an 
overwhelming habit re- 
quires the assistance of 


A Spray of 
Wild Rose 


God to shatter it 
mination, 

The demonic D faltered ; it lost its clear, 
compelling tone and, even as it wavered, the 
eyes of the man grew large and clear. From 
the trembling hand the bow suddenly {eli 
with a clatter upon the floor, But Pulaski 
stood swaying, his free hand brushing his 
forehead, as if casting out turgid thoughts, 
horrid visions, derelict Then he 
dropped to a chair. 


In the moment of 


dreams. 


“ O God!” he asked in prayer, “ what 
have I done?) What have I done?” But 
his Mabel, his wife, was on her knees beside 
him, sobbing, just as if her heart were break- 
ing. 

“Don’t!” he cried ; 
worthy ! 

lor answer, she took his hand and pressed 
it on her soft hair. 


“don’t! I’m not 


All the tigress that is in 
every woman awoke, 
‘““ Not worthy?” She 
choked her 
“Why, you're my 
husband! You're 
the most wonderful 
man in all the world! 
Don't you 
love you! 


sobs, 


see ? 
It’s joy 
I’m crying for; it’s 
joy! Don't you 
understand ?” 
Like a man dimly 
understanding,  ex- 
anything but 
devoured _ her 


pecting 
that, he 
new and radiant face. All 
he knew was that he | 
found a new life. His! 
hand held to che pricéless 
instrument of murder, He 
looked at it in execration, 
He raised it on high, and 
Mabeldivined the gesture. 
She caught the Stradi- 
varius in a strong grip. 
she laughed a 
little hysterically. “ Don't 
vou understand, you 
child, you? It has 
brought us together.” 
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The Perils of 


Modern Journalism 


lt has been represented to me that before l 
put down quite frankly and sincerely 
what 1 believe are the very real and 
solid perils of Modern Journalism that 
I ought to define my own position in 
the matter. 

“Why,” 1 may be asked with truth, “ do 
you attack the Newspaper Press? For 

five-and-twenty years you have been 

intimately associated with it not only 
in London and the Provinces but also 
in the United States of America, many 
of your relations are to-day connected 
with newspapers, and even 
father gave the best years 
to newspaper work in Treland -and 

Scotland. Had you not better, there- 
fore, leave the réle of candid friend to 
others who are outside the pale?” 

I confess at once that this last course has 
been for quite a long time my temptla- 
tion. Why, after all, should I be the 
one to cry aloud that all is not well 
with the drift of newspaper life? 

Unfortunately, although I have waited 
patiently for months, nobody 
except an exasperated politician or two 
has gone to the trouble to point out to 
the public the dangers that must imme- 
diately confront a newshaper press run 
on such lines as ours. Yet, even while 
we pause, the perils thicken around us. 
I therefore thrust aside all conventional 
scruples and write—write with a love 
for journalism almost as keen as the 
love I possess for life. 


your own 
of his life 


many 


ONESTLY, I suppose if you put the 
question “ What do you think of our 
Newspaper Press?” fairly and 

squarely to any group of men and women at 
this moment, you would evoke a consider- 
able amount of hostile criticism. As a 
matter of fact, the British public are in no 
ese so satisfied with Modern Journalism 
as its conductors affect to believe. 


Gener- 
ally speaking, few persons are found eagel 
‘o deny the cleverness with which many 
ews sheets are run, but when you touch 


the realities of Journalism—their bearing on 
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A Note of Warning 
By | 
Stanhope W. Sprigg 


religious, national, political and home life— 
you invariably discover that many wise 
people believe the Modern Newspaper is 
still very largely upon its trial. And I, 
for one, am not-at all sure whether that 
discontent will not deepen, and whether the 
public eventually will not demand quite a 
new and different standard of editorship. 


Using the Press for Selfish Ends 


At the present moment there is no doubt 
that various proprietors and editors are 
using the Freedom of the Press, which was 
won by old time journalists at great risk 
and considerable personal privation and 
sacrifice, very largely for purely selfish 
ends. Their excuse usually is this—that the 
newspaper is, first and foremost, a com- 
mercial venture, but when you try to de- 
velop that truth to its logical conclusion 
they change their front, pose as genial 
philanthropists, and speak of their work and 
importance as a New and Fourth Estate of 
the Realm. Now, to put the point quite 
bluntly, either they are tradesmen or they 
are public benefactors. ‘They can’t be both 
at one and the same moment. But because 
they will change their view point whenever 
they feel inclined, readers are growing in- 
creasingly sceptical. After all, the old time 
newspaper proprietors did not make a tithe 
of the profits wrung by their modern and 
more adaptable successors, 


A New 


The perils of the business, however, were 
not quite so manifest a few years ago, when 
(1) a different type of editor was employed, 
and (2) newspapers were not grouped to- 
gether in trusts. In the early days a news- 
paper was almost invariably the reflection 
of the personality of its editor. And, to 
their credit, be it written, proprietors in- 
variably chose as editor a man of principle, 
with cultivated tastes and a genuine eift of 
leadership. 
usually 
business 


To-day a different type of man 

preferment. He is a better 
nan than the old time editor could 
hope to be, a more skilful organizer. 
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THE QUIVER 


He is expected to have one cy 
columns and one eye on his circulation 
figures. And very often his powers of 
writing good nervous English are as scanty 
as any newly-fledged junior on his staff. 
All the same, he has a vivid sense of what 
will please the public, and-of all the sweeter 
uses of publicity and propaganda, and he 
can make things in a newspaper office hum. 
Still, he is not a great outstanding heroic 
figure, and evidently no favourite of the 
gods, for his career is often intolerably 
brief. 


ec on his leader 


Great Newspaper Trusts 


The great newspaper trusts also are grow- 
ing steadily in power, and in influence, and 
in number. I do not for one instant suggest 
that they are things to be condemned, but I 
do say that, in the wrong hands, they have 
great capacity for mischief to a cause or 
to a public man they have any desire to 
defeat. And occasionally they attract the 
wrong kind of capitalist—the man of low 
ethical calibre in a hurry to get a title, a 
place in Parliament, or to perpetuate some 
political job. 

I take it, indeed, that no subject has been 
more keenly debated in private the last few 
months by politicians, publicists and leaders 
of religious thought than has this Menace 
of the Newspaper Trust. At one time it was 
freely whispered that Mr. Lloyd George con- 
templated the proposal of some strong 
powers by which he could curtail its ex- 
pansion, legislation somewhat similar in 
scope to the Anti-Trust Laws now in force 
in the United States of America. On the 
other hand, we have for many years had a 
body of preachers who have clamoured for 
a definitely Christian daily press. The 
leaders of the Christian Science movement 
in America, of course, run their own daily 
newspaper, and it enjoys quite a respectable 
circulation on this side; but within the last 
few weeks the whole agitation about Trust 
“bosses” has been allowed to subside. And 
the politicians have comforted themselves 
with this conviction—that great as is th 
power of the newspaper trust, the power of 
the platform is infinitely greater. 

Unfortunately this bland assurance does 
not really touch the positive perils repre- 
sented by the Modern Newspaper Press. 
We all know the effect of giving a falsehood 
half an hour’s start; and no politician, how 
ever eloquent, seriously contemplates a kind 
of miniature Midlothian tour simply to d 


feat some particularly specious Piece of 
chief launched by his opponent via the daily 
news sheet. Besides, great causes have 
occasionally triumphed in spite of the mox 
formidable journalistic opposition, | can 
recall one Ceneral Election that was wor 
when practically all the newspaper ee 
magnates called in unison “No!” 
The positive perils of which I 


write have, however, a very serioy 


mis. 


would 

S aspect, 
The critics of Modern Journalism complain, 
and often complain with good reason, that 
(1) the British Press does not always give a 
fair presentation of foreign opinion, wit} 
the result that our good relations wit! 
foreign countrics are often jeopardized and 
dangerous actions and reactions set up, | 
personally spent some time in New York 
as a special correspondent of two leading 
London daily newspapers, and I reeret to 
add that nothing in my experience on 
occasion would warrant me in denyin 
charge. 


thar 


that 
g that 


The Effect on Foreign Countries 


Frankly, I was often amazed to find the 
prominence given, and respect paid, to the 
opinions expressed by certain foreign new: 
papers that I knew from personal acquaint. 
ance were not worth an ounce of authority 
to speak for the public, or a scrap of re- 


spect. The worst feature of this matter is 
this—it is not that journalists generally d 
not know the papers that matter in 
European Chancelleries and in American 
politics. They do, to a remarkably close 
degree. They also know the news agencies 
and the special correspondents whos 


opinions are to be trusted. I only wish this 
knowledge were more generously displayed 
when strong feelings ‘are aroused and in- 
portant decisions have to be taken. 
Another grievance of the public in con- 
nection with the actual work of editing is 
(2) the way our politics are served out ' 
us. Why must newspapers be so fiercels 
partisan? The truth is not the sole heritage 
of one political party in a country or ima 
town. Nevertheless we get a string of one- 
sided reports, a flood of cheap ridicule, and 
a reliance on obscure personal data, whereas 
most of us know it is our duty to give even 
the worst personage in the universe his due. 


No. This may please men who do not 
think—partisans who put party claims be 
fore all considerations of charity, g00¢ 
feeling or justice—but on the face of it 1 


all wrong, and I am not at all certain 
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THE PERILS OF MODERN JOURNALISM 


whether it does not alienate more friends 
chan it secures converts. Anyway, some day 
I hope there will be a newspaper run on 
lines that, in spite of the unstable qualities 
of the human factor, are admittedly abso- 
lutely fair. 


Glorifying Crime 

Years ago, too, various cloquent protests 
were made as to (3) the way our newspapers 
vere prone to glorify crime. Che objection 
vas well taken, and for quite a long period 
the pen of the crime specialist was idle, the 
worst details of the worst affairs were 
mitted, and newspapers were generally 
such as you could leave them about the 
home freely for the perusal of the younger 
and more nervous members of your house- 
hold. Unhappily, you cannot do the same 
‘ith the newspapers of 1920. For months 
nast they have treated us to some truly 
rertible stories of crime and passion—stories 
that need not have been suppressed, but 
stories for the loathsome details of which 
there was absolutely no justification for 
publication save and except to appeal to 
the lowest passions of the mob. I do hope 
our public men will raise their voices in 
protest against this pandering to vulgar 
tastes when cases occur within’ their own 


for peace. 

Another subtle peril to which attention 
should be directed is (4) the ready entrance 
nse by Government departments to 
olumns of the press. In one form or 
nother each one issues various reports and 
lenials, and because they bear an official 
impress they are published as a matter of 
urse, and ordinary readers are tempted 
believe that they are of necessity true and 


genuine, All the same, as men who are be- 
hind the scenes know, (a) they may be part 
of some clever campaign to secure a better 
job for a minor official; (b) to ward off 
some expected attack in the House of 
Commons; (c) to confuse and nullify some 
great public agitation; or (d) even to drive 
some highly placed Government Minister 
from power. Yet in spite of this ministries 
are allowed to set up press directors, and 
directors of propaganda, and from these 
bureaux of information flows a steady stream 
of matter for the press which can, and often 
is, turned to the most ignoble personal ends. 
The evil is not lessened by the fact that it 
is all done at the expense of the taxpayer, 
and I contend that reputable newspapers 
ought to set their faces sternly against it, 
for news can often be obtained free at too 
high a price! 


Wanted-— Princivles 


Really, when you come to look at most of 
the evils attributed to the press by the 
general public, are you not tempted to ask 
whether Commercialism is not at the root of 
most of them? What would be said, for 
instance, if the modern minister pleaded 
that his church was essentially a business— 
that he could only do “the greatest good 
to the greatest number” by securing the 
greatest congregation, and that his obvious 
duty was to run things as cheaply as 
possible and to obtain the biggest revenue, 
“to the greater glory of God!” 

No doubt the priests of old comforted 
themselves with the same reflection, but we 
know what our Lord did with the money 
changers and their tables. And we have 
this for our comfort—men with principles 
are not yet quite out of date even in a 
temple sacred to intellect. 
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The Scent 
of Violets 


F all the gifts that a fairy godmother 
O can put into an infant’s cradle there 
is none more delightful than charm. 

It is not always founded on facts but 
is like the spring, of golden promise and 
delight. 

“Those that the gods love die early,” 
runs the old pagan saying; and youth and 
death make the strongest tie of interest, 
and romance, that can appeal to humanity. 


Marv Qveen of Scots 


Mary Queen of Scots is perhaps the most 
striking example of Charm, coming down 
through the years, that is to be found in 
history. 

At Coughton I have held in my hands the 
night-shirt in which the Scottish Queen was 
executed. 

Mary was a very tall woman, [ have been 
told by my friends the Throckmortons, but 
possessed the smallest of wrists. This was 
accounted in her day a great beauty, and 
was probably inherited from her French 
mother. 

Mary played well upon several instru- 
ments, embroidered with exquisite taste, and 
was accounted by all of great beauty, and 
of still greater charm. She was executed at 
Fotheringay Castle on February Sth, 1587, 
after kneeling down meckly, and begging 
God to forgive “ all those who had thirsted 
for her blood.” 

It has been said of Mary Stuart that she 
was “Sas accomplished as she was beautiful, 
and as beautiful as she was unfortunate.” 


Lady Jane Grey 


Lady Jane Grey was full of charm, if one 
may believe the historians of her time. 

“A child of grief’? she has been fitly 
called. It is told of her that she knew eight 
languages: Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Arabic, French, Italian and English. She 
is said also to have been an accomplished 
musician, to have written ‘‘ a curious hand ” 
and to have embroidered excellently with 
her needle 

Roger Ascham begged Avlmer to 


The Subtle Charm of Some 
“Children of Grief” 


By Lady Milnes-Gaskell 


see that Lady Jane and Johannes Sturmiss 
wrote each to him a Greek letter. 

He is said to have considered Lady Jane 
Grey and Mildred Cecil, the wife of Si 
William, the most learned women then in 
England. 

The pretty story is well known of hoy 
Lady Jane loved her volume of Pluto, the 
Phaedo, it is said, and how she assured Roger 
Ascham “that one of the greatest benefits 
that God had given her was her severe 
parents, and a gentle schoolmaster.” That 
this had given her a fair allurement to 
learning, so much so that all time spent 
except under her tutor’s care and his 
tuition, was accounted by her “ but grief, 
trouble, and fear.” 

The life story of Lady Jane Grey is soon 
told. A grand marriage with Guildford 
Dudley, son of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, ten days’ reign, imprisonment in the 
Tower, and then the last farewell to life. 


The Graces of a Child 


An incident is known of the young girl 
which shows her leanings to Puritanical 
ways of thought. 

It is said that Mary Tudor once sent Lady 
Jane “a goodly apparel of tinsel cloth of 
gold and velvet laid on with parchment lace 
of gold,” but Lady Jane did not like the 
thought of wearing the gown. 

“ What shall I do with it?” she is said 
to have exclaimed. 

“ Wear it!’ exclaimed one of her gentle- 
women who was pre: ent. 

‘‘Nav, that were shameful,” cried the 
young girl, ‘to follow my Lady Mary 
against the word and ordinance of God, 
and to leave my Lady Elizabeth which 
followeth the word and ordinance oi God. 

Lady Jane Grey had a certain Puritanical 
charm, mixed with the graces of a pure 
child 


Charm Even in Death 
Holinshed gives the account 

execution. Even now, hundreds of years 

afterwards, it is difficult to read the story 
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with dry eyes. The execution of the young 
bride took place on February 2nd, 1554. 

Lord Guildford Dudley was executed, we 
are told, by ten of the clock on Tower Hill 
on the same day. The ruthless party then 
in power spared her no agony. 

“She saw from her lodging, at one 
Master Partridge’s house, her husband’s 
corpse taken out of the cart, as well as she 
did see him alive going to his death.” 

By that time a scaffold had been erected 
ror the “ Ladie Jane to die on.” 

“She was led forth by the Lieutenant, 
her countenance nothing abashed, neither 
her eyes even moistened with tears.” 

“This ladie,’ we are told, “‘ was en- 
dowed with singular gifts of learning, and 
knowledge, so was she also patient and 
milde as any lamb at her execution.” 

“Lord, into Thy Hands I commend my 
spirit.” So saying, the sweet child laid her 
pretty head down upon the block and 
died. 

Can any death be grander, or preserve a 
sweeter or more lasting charm ? 

Some of the last words that Marie An- 
toinette wrote in the last hours of her life 
were: “ Je ne peux plus pleurer, je suis trop 
misérable.” 


The Charm of the Stuarts 


l remember many years ago staying at 
Highclere with my Uncle Carnarvon, then 
minister. 


Robert Browning was there also. The 
conversation turned on Charm. Opposite 


the poet as we sat at luncheon there hung 
i beautiful Vandyke of Charles L on a white 
horse and an old retainer holding a lantern, 

i spirit of undying loyalty shining in his 
lace, 

“IT should have felt that man’s charm,” 
said the poet, pointing to the King. ‘ His 
meek brown eyes would have conquered 
me. 

Amongst the heroes of their time there 
ae few who have left behind them a more 
‘agrant grace than Sir Philip Sidney. 

He was handsome, chivalrous, and accom- 
plished, the model of a gentleman of the 
‘ixteenth century, and as stainless as the 


evalier Bayard, ‘‘ sans peur et sans 
teproche,”” 
Aubrey describes him as having “ dark 


mber hair, and of being of excellent wit 
and extremely beautiful 


THE SCENT OF VIOLETS 


The Most Lovely Story in History 


Lord Brook tells the touching story of 
Sir Philip wounded on the plains of Zutphen. 


“How, “he was carried and being thirsty 


with excess of bleeding called for some 
drink which was presently brought him, 
but as he was putting the bottle to his 
mouth he saw a poor soldier carried along 
who had eaten his last at the same feast, 
ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle, 
whereby Sir Philip perceiving took it from 
his head before he drank, and delivered it 
to the poor man with these words: ‘ Thy 
necessity, friend, is yet greater than mine.’ ” 

This is perhaps the most lovely story in 
all History. 

Sir Philip wrote his book, ‘“‘ The Arcadia,” 
mostly at Wilton. This work is said to be 
“a continual grove of morality shadowing 
moral and political results under the 
emblems of lovers.” 

Perhaps not least amongst the charms of 
Sir Philip and his life, was his love and 
intercourse with his sister Mary Pembroke. 
All through their lives theirs was a beautiful 
and tender friend-hip. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is also a hero who has 
long held the hearts of Devonshire men and 
women. 

Dear Charles Kingsley, often a guest at 
my father’s house, used to tell us stories of 
him in the Devonshire tongue just as Sir 
Walter used to talk it at Whitehall years 
before. 

Ralcigh’s boyhood was spent amongst 
the sailors and fishermen of the west coast. 

He commanded ships, fought as a 
volunteer in France on the side of the 
Huguenots, led a crew in the Falcon on a 
voyage of discovery, and fought the Spanish 
where, and how, he could with desperate 
bravery. 

He also planned the defence of Devonshire 
and Cornwall before the invasion of the 
Spaniards. 


Favour—and Disgrace 


But the two stories that are oftenest 
told, and best remembered of him, are 
those of how he spread his gay plush mantle 
‘in a plashy place” to prevent Queen 
Elizabeth getting her feet wet, and how he 
wrote on a window to meet ‘her grace’s 

‘Pain would 

fal}.”’ 
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THE QUIVER 


Alas! disgrace and lack of favour came 
all too quickly upon him. 

““ Would to God it were all concluded,” 
he says, “ and that I might feed the lions 
as I go by, and so save labour.”’ 

From the Tower it was that Raleigh wrote 
his famous letter to Cecil about the Queen. 

““T was wont to behold her,’ he cries, 
“riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, 
walking like Venus, sitting in the shade 
like a goddess. Sometimes singing like an 
angel, sometimes playing like Orpheus.” 

Condemnation and death came to him in 
the reign of James II, after a mock and 
dis graceful trial. 

“Thou hast a Spanish heart,” screamed 
the Attorney-General, ‘‘ and art thyself a 
spirit of hell.” 

This trial is chietly remarkable for Coke’s 
clumsy insolence, and for Raleigh’s serenity 
and dignity. 


A ‘ Sharp Medicine” 


Raleigh was executed in the old Palace 
Yard. The Dean of Westminster stood by 
him on the scaffold. His death, according 
to that good man’s testimony, was the most 
resolute and confident that he ever beheld, 
“yet with reverence and conscience,” he 
declares. 

Raleigh, it is said, touched the edge of 
the axe with his finger before laying his 
head down upon the block, and declared 
that it “ gave him no fear.” 

“It is,’ he said, ‘“‘a sharp and fair 
medicine, and will cure me of all my 
diseases,” 

A few of Raleigh’s poems will live. Per- 
haps best of all are the verses known as 
his “ Pilgrimage.” 


Give me,” he cries, 
quiet, 

My staff of faith to lean upon; 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of salvation; 

My gown of glory, hope’s true gage, 

And thus ’ll make my pilgrimage.” 


“my scallop shell of 


In the lines he wrote to a friend in the 
Tower at the end of his imprisonment 
again we have the same fine buoyant spirit, 


“ Change not! to change thy fortune ’tis 
too late, 


Who with a manly faith resolves to 
die 
May promise to himself a lasting fate 
[hough not so great, yet free from 
infamy.” 
There is one aphorism of Raleigh’s that 
strikes one as immortal in its bitterness, 
“ Sorrow rides the ass, prosperity the 
eagle.” 


It has been truly said that Faith was 
easier in the earlier centuries than it is to. 
day. 

“Drawing near death, Monica,” wrote 
Thomas Fuller in his beautiful Life, “ent 
most pious thoughts, as harbingers to 
heaven, and her soul saw a glimpse of 
happiness through the chinks of her sick- 
ness-broken body.” 


Charm Still Needed 


In the same way charm came more easily 
in earlier times than it does to-day, The 
graces were more cultivated, men and women 
had more leisure, yet never was charm more 
necessary, Or the appreciation of what is 
beautiful more needed than it is to-day to 
help in the Reconstruction of the Empire. 

Let youth remember that it is the 
Trustee of Posterity, and that to things 
immortal ‘‘ time can do no wrong.” That 
the thoughts and actions of great men 
remain, while the dust and ashes of schools 
and organizations pass and float away like 
dust under the feet of the years. 

Charm as a living vital force is necessary 
to make us forget the desolation of the last 
few years. Time to love and to listen to: 


“ The Nightingale among the thick leafed 
spring, 
That sits alone in sorrow and doth sing 
Whole nights away in mourning “ 


Health and joy to rise up early to hear 
the lark singing in the blue sky, to know 
the robin’s mystic song in the autumn, to 
wander in beautiful England amidst primrose 
woods, to catch the scent of violets by some 
still hedgerow, to see the glory of the celan- 
dine in March. 

To read the great books, to forget the 
world, to be alone with Spenser, Scott, and 
Montaigne. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Grace Makes Inquiries 


ALLY WITHERS at her hostel in 

North Park Street, Marylebone, was 

happy enough but often regretted the 
cosy intimacy of the flat in Wellstood Man- 
sions. She was by nature a womanly house- 
wifely creature, who had thoroughly enjoyed 
taking her share of housekeeping responsi- 
bility at the flat shared with Winnie Sher- 
ston. She decided to leave the Sherstons 
ntirely alone for a few weeks. Working 
out in her own mind the problems and 
dificulties of their lives, she decided that 
they did not want anyone butting in on them 
itil, as she expressed it, they had found 
their feet. The hostel was one of these 
numerous refuges born of the war, their 
object to provide decent accommodation 
and food at a moderate cost for the great 


ew body of women workers whom war 
conditions had removed from their homes 
and engulfed in the maelstrom of London 


This particular one was not very large, 
but by reason of its able and generous man- 
agement had quickly acquired a reputation 
among those who sought its shelter. It was 
managed by a gentlewoman who had suffi- 
cent knowledge of the world and of human 
nature to grasp the fact that feminine 
humanity had got a little tired of rules, 
Mstrictions, and Mrs. Grundy. Such rules 
a she had were firm in the spirit, but 
tlastic in the letter. Having explained that 
‘ney were necessary to the reputation and 
Prestige of the house, she left the boarders 


GOLD 


by 


to their honourable fulfilment and with very 
few exceptions had had no fault to find. 

The boarders were principally women en- 
gaged in the various war departments, with 
a sprinkling of business girls. When Sally 
Withers got the last little room on the top 
floor near the stars the waiting list was 
closed and the house was full, sixty inmates 
representing its total capacity. She liked it 
very well and was quickly a favourite in the 
house. Her quaint sayings, her queer 
abruptness and the gold of her heart recom- 
mended her, especially to the older women, 
whom she amused. 

One evening when she slipped into her 
usual place to eat her evening meal, she 
found herself vis-a-vis with a woman she 
had not seen before, a tall, slender, correctly 
attired person, in a somewhat severe coat 
and skirt of brown frieze, and wearing a 
gold eyeglass suspended on a thin chain. 
She had beautiful, plentiful hair, slightly 
streaked with grey, but her face was quite 
youthful, and though its outline was rather 
severe Sally decided that she liked it. 

‘‘ Evening,’’ she said civilly as she slipped 
into her chair. ‘“ New, aren’t you? I don’t 
remember having seen you.’’ 

‘T only came to-day,’’ answered the lady 
suardedly, not. sure what to think of the 
little elf-like figure in the straight brown 
velveteen frock, the bobbed hair and the 
quaint face. There was something rather 
fascinating about her, however, and the 
glance of her big eyes, half-pathetic, half- 
humorous, made a quick appeal to Grace 
Sherston’s imagination. 

““T quite thought we were full up here. 
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I wanted to get a pal of mine in day betore and me; it’s all part of what I call] the Bic 
yesterday, but Mrs. Ronald said she Plan. Winnie told me your family had 
couldn’t take her. Were you on the waiting gone into the country. 
ler ™ on?” 
“Well, I wasn’t—but I happened to be at “Yes, I have got to like my work, and] 
school with Mrs. Ronald, and when my _ don’t think I could go back to the old drift 
people went into the country, and I couldn’t ing purposeless life led by the average 
find the kind of lodgings | wanted at moder- woman of the middle classes.” 
ate cost, she very kindly made room for Sally nodded sagely. 
me.” “T’m with you. I feel just that way mv. ' 
“I see; well, you'll like it. It’s a good self, only I’m not the middle classes, My | 
place, and the food is never sloppy. Also father is a carpenter down in Appleford 
it’s very clean, and nobody bosses you out Somerset. Do you mind?” ‘ 
of existence. That’s the curse of women’s “Why should I mind?” asked Grace { 
clubs, usually, the bossing, don’t you think? Sherston calmly. ‘“ I’m very happy to meet 
When we get women in the Cabinet, and all you, and I don’t care where you belong, 
that, the British public will be made, not Tell me about my sister-in-law. We don’t 
only to sit up, but to lie down when they see much of her, in fact, we haven't seen 
are told. That’s my belief, based on ex- her at all since my brother came back. Do I 
perience of my sex.”’ you ever see her now? ” 
Sally gurgled at that, and her laugh once Sally decided to be guarded in her reply, ( 
heard was not easily forgotten. It had a till she was surer of how best she could 
singularly pleasant quality, suggestive of help everybody concerned in this rather ( 
wells of fun and of a kind of good comrade- _ poignant domestic drama. 
ship not often encountered in this troubled **T don’t see her often. I suppose you 
world. have guessed that I’m Sally Withers who ; 


So vou’re stopping 


“So you think that, do you?’’ asked used to share the flat with her?” 
Grace Sherston smiling too, and then her Grace looked at her with fresh interest. g 
face became a marvellously pleasant one. ‘*] have heard your name; I knew, of 
“ You don’t belong to London, then?”’ course, that she lived with a friend till my 
“Oh, no, I come from the country, down brother came home ” ! 


Somerset way. I came up for the ‘dura- Sally nodded. 


tion’ same as thousands more, but I’m not “He bought me out, only thing to do, 
demobbed yet. Please God I won’t be fora as it seemed at the time, but I’m not sure 
2 while yet! I’m in the Ministry of Agri-  thaeit was wise all the same. I suppose 


culture. That goes on for ever, doesn’t it, you know that they’re not getting on just 
so long as the great B.P. exists and has to awfully well?” 

be fed? What’s your line? Aren't they ? I’m sorry,” said Grace 
**T'm at the War Office.” Sherston sincerely. ‘We don’t see any- 
© Qh, then you’re precarious. I have a thing of my brother at all, and I’m neatly 
great pal there, perhaps you might just sure he hasn’t written to our father or 
happen to know her. She was Winnie Teb- mother since they left London.” 

bit, then she made a war matriage, and is “‘T don’t blame him, for he hasn’t any- | 
now Mrs. Jack Sherston; never met her, anything very fine to report. It’s better to 
I suppose? ” let them think no news is good news. He 
Grace Sherston’s face flushed. hasn’t got anything to do yet, or hadn’t last 
“1 have—she happens to be my sister-in- time I heard of them, which was Sunday 
law. I’m Grace Sherston.”’ week, when I met Winnie walking in th 


Sally’s eyes glowed. The coincidence in- park.” 
terested her mightily, and she was so favour- ‘Was my brother with her?” 
ably impressed with the personality of Grace “No, he wasn’t,” Sally answered, but 


Sherston that she began to lay more blame withheld the information that Winnie bad 
to Winnie than she had yet done. Winnie’s had another escort. 

vignettes of her “in-laws’’ at Putney had She leaned her elbows on the table and 
always been etched with gall. looked across the space into Grace Sher 
“Now that’s very queer, because, of ston’s kind, capable face. er 
course, there’s something behind all this—l “ Say, Miss Sherston, don’t you think It's 
mean we haven't met by accident here, you rather awful that so many of these mice Doy*; 
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the men who sav ed us, have come back to 
find such a rotten state of things here, and 
no room for them anywhere? What I 


wonder is that they don’t combine and make 
the worst kind of row. You can get any- 
thing in this world, you know, if only you 
nabs enough of noise. It’s the noisy ones 
that get everything.” 

Grace Sherston pondered a’ little. She 
was a very level-headed person, and she 
had given far more thought naturally to big 
questions than Sally, who was largely an 
elemental creature not too well educated or 
mae to think. She had a very sharp in- 
telligence and had certainly made the very 
best of all the opportunities to which her 
new life and occupation had given her 
access, but the fact remained that hers was 
not a trained intelligence, a reading, think- 
ing and discriminating intelligence, like 
Grace Sherston’s 

‘It seems very awful on the face of it,” 
Grace admitted. ‘‘ But there are two sides, 
you know, Miss Withers. A great many of 
these men won’t go back to their former 
occupations, or, if they do, they give in- 
half-hearted service. 
gotten a glimpse of something treer and 
wider and bigger altogether, and chafe at 
every small re int. There wil! 


it set sling g down.”’ 


efficient They’ve 


have to 


vill!’’ Sally fervently agreed. 


” 


“Ory we'll see what we shal] see. 
“You saw my sister-in-law, 
st Sunday ? ” 

“A week last Sunday,’’ corrected Sally. 
“And lots of things happen in a week, but 
she certainly seemed down on her luck 
then,” 


did you Say, 


“Did she about my 
ther?’ ace, surprised that her 
pride and reticence iffered no 


g intimate questions to 


til a little while before 

te sti 
he said he In’t got anything to do, 
il svt anvtal O 


i that she was fed up,’’ answered Sally, 
ng of no reason whv she hould evade 


Nard tact. 


Grace Sherston pondered a moment. 
“Do you think I should go round and < 

them?” she hazarded. 
Sally did not answer for a minute. 
really don’t know, Miss 


Sherston 
1OU see, 


Winnie was never very keen on 


T lolks out at Putnev. She imagined 
You didn’t think her good enough.” 
‘Well, We didn t, admitted Gra 


THE LOOP OF GOLD 


frankly. ‘‘ We thought Jack might have 
done better for himself in every way.” 

“But Winnie’s a clinking good sort when 
you get her the right way, and there isn’t a 
lazy bone in her body. She’s a oner for 
work. She does everything with her whole 
might. Of course, she likes a bit of play, 
too. I rather think that’s the rock they’ve 
spliton. Your brother isn’t in the mood for 
fun, and perhaps hasn’t the money to give 
Winnie what she wants, so, you see, ructions 
are not only easy but ‘inevitable.” 

She can’t very much for 

suggested Grace rather sharply. 

“Well, what chance had she? 
see that that kind 
chance. I 


but I’ll have to know the 


care him,”’ 
I don’t 
of marriage has half 
don’t suppose I’ll ever marry, 
man out and out 
jump. _ Don’t you 
think matrimony’s rather awful, Miss Sher- 
ston? It’s the for-ever-and-everness about 
it that scares me into fits. 

‘* There is something of that about it, but 
think of the thousands who have made quite 
a good job of it,’’ suggested Grace with her 
keen quiet smile. ‘‘ Holy matrimony is the 
basis of our imperial greatness, really, and 
I’m against all tampering with it as an 
institution. These war conditions will pass, 
the family will stand for ever! ” 

like to hear 


before I take the big 


you—you sound like a 
good old solid British institution yourself,’’ 
said Sally with a flash of her merry smile. 
“But I like you. Say, isn’t it wonderful 
that you and I should be sitting here talking 
like this? If I'd known who you were I’d 
have shied off, don’t you know.’ 

“I’m sorry I’m such a bogy,” s 
with an answering smile w 


said Grace 
ch helped to 
cement what was destined to be a very firm 
friendship. 

Sally 


parted a few 


had an evening engagement, so they 
minutes later. After sitting 


for about ten minutes with a book Grace 


obeved an impulse which urged her to pay 
a visit to the flat in Wellstood Mansions in 
order to get some first-hand information 


from 
to find only 


She shrank a little 
should arrive 
Winnie in possession. She walked all the 
way from North Park Street to Welstood 
Mansions, some considerable distance; how- 
ever, she It was a fine, dry, 
with a lingering sunset which 
daylight last longer 
never before 


1 
about her broth 


A 
the ordeal lest she 


quite enjoyed it. 
cool evening 
made the than usual. 


She had visited the great 


block of flats in Maida Vale which 


<9 many aspirants for small homes, 


sheltered 


and 
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when she asked the commissionaire whether 
Mrs. Sherston was in, he jerked his head 
towards the notice board and nodded. 

“Take the lift, madam; fifth floor, 
number twenty-three.” 

She was quickly jerked to the top storey 
and found the number without any difficulty. 
She had to ring twice before receiving an 
answer, and was just about to summon the 
lift again, when <he heard a movement in- 
side and present!y Winnie, wearing a green 
embroidered silk kimono drawn rather 
tightly round her figure, opened the door 
about six inches. She started in amazement 

sight of her sister-in-law. 

** Oh, it’s you! Well, you can come in if 
you like, of course, but your brother isn’t 
here.” 

It was but a half-hearted invitation, but 
Grace decided to make the best of it. Winnie 
held open the door just wide enough to let 
her sister-in-law’s by no means ample figure 
slip through, then shut it with a decided 
bang. 

“Perhaps you’re going out,” suggested 
Grace. “If you are, I can go now and call 
another evening.” 

‘I’m not going out,’”? Winnie answered 
with the same ungraciousness which was 
equivalen’ to asking what was Grace’s busi- 
ness. ‘‘I was just going to have a lazy 
evening, do a bit of mending perhaps. 
There isn’t much time for that in the life 1 
lead.” 

suppose not,’’ Grace said rather 
vaguely as she followed Winnie into the 
sitting-room where the table was spread with 
odds and ends of silk, and some blouses to 
which Winnie had been adding missing 
buttons. 

“ You’re living in London now, I under- 
stand?” said Winnie, pointing Grace to a 
chair and sitting down herself on the corner 
of the table 

“Yes, in North Park Street, in the same 
house with your friend Miss Withers.”’ 

“T see! ’’ said Winnie, as she swung her 
legs slowly to and fro wondering how Grac 
got her hair to lie flat with such an immacu- 
late wave in it. 

** Now I wonder why Sally didn’t mention 
that fact to me?’ said Winnie reflectively. 

“I think she didn’t know. We had never 
met, you see, until to-night when we hap- 
pened to get at the same table in the 
restaurant and so discovered one another.” 

“And did Sally send you here? ”’ asked 
Winnie in her candid way. 


« Oh no, I thought of it myself. Is Jack 
out? ’’ 

“Yes, he’s out; permanently out, He's 
quit, I think. 

Grace looked appropriately shocked, 

don’t say that. You haven't quar- 
relled, have you?”’ 

we No, that’s to say, we never had a big 
row, just a scries of little nags, don’t you 
know. It got on his nerves, I think, that he 
couldn’t get a job. He went day before 
yesterday, left me a note to say that he 
was going down to the Midlands to seek a 
job.” 

Grace kept her steady keen eyes on 
Winnie’s attractive face. There was no 
reason why she should doubt this statement, 
but she was quite aware that she was only 
hearing a bit of the story. 

"I But you can’t live here alone?” 

“Oh, can’t 1? What’s to prevent me? 
The rent is paid till the June quarter. Jack 
paid it. After that I expect I shall quit. 
We’re to be demobbed, anyway, first of May, 
I only heard that to-day.’ 

Grace sat still, not knowing very well what 
to say. There was an edge in Winnie's 
voice which suggested that she would not 
stand much talking to on the subject of 
matrimonial responsibilities 

“© I’m very sorry for you both,” she said 
simply and sincerely. ‘It has been a most 
unfortunate affair.’ 

“It has been for me,” said Winnie 
promptly. “I was had. He led me to be- 
lieve you were very rich people, and when | 
came out to Putney I thought it was true. 
Are they playing the game, the old folks, I 
mean, or are they just shizking where Jack's 
concerned? ” 

Grace’s colour slightly rose at this strange 
question. 

“My father lost nearly everything in the 
war. He has only just saved enough to 
keep my mother and him very very quiet!) 
in the country.”’ 

“That’s the yarn Jack spun, so T suppose 
it must be true,’’ said Winnie with a yawn 
“Well, there isn’t any use crying over sp!t 
milk, I suppose, and I'll just jolly well have 
to paddle 4 own canoe.”’ 

‘ Tack is bound to get something sooner 
or later, and there are always the coloni 
said Grace vaguely. ; 

“I’m not emigrating, thank you. I've 


known one or two girls wh o were lured = 
to these heathenish « ountri ies and didn’t fin 
t hem a land of promi Cc. after all. Eng: 
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Jand’s good enough for me, and I’m not —~ 
afraid of work. I’ll always Le able to get 
my own living. Are you going to be kept 


on upstairs ? 

don’t know, I haven't heard anything 
to the contrary vet,"’ Grace answered. ‘ But 
even if | have to leave the War Office I'll a . 
have to find something else to do, as it is ' a3 : — 
essential that I earn my own living now. ? ; } 

Winnie shrugged her shoulders and began 
to rip a piece of lace off the neck of a 
blouse. 

“We'll have 
processions of un- 
employed p! es- 
ently when all 
the Waacs and 
the Wrens begin 
to roll home. 
Queer times we're 
living in. I'm 


pretty SICK 
m, I can tell 
you, Just lately.” 


Grace felt sorry 
for her, but did 


ot know just 


‘““As Grace was 
stepping out in the 
lower hall : he heard 
a man’s voice in- 
quiring for Mrs, 
Sherston ”’ 


1 
how to express it. 


“Ts Jack going 


you?” 


h 


asked, 
Winnie shook 


“Tlow could I know it? He 
didn't tell me where he was 
going. I mean, he didn’t name 
any particular place.” 

“Did he seem depressed ?” 

“Oh my, yes, got the bloom- 
ing hump, worst you ever saw. 
Beginning to affect me, it was. 
could do. There I'd have cleared out if he 
must be m hadn’t——” 
down abou the: > big factory places Grace rose to her feet, feeli 
like Leeds and Bradford.” 


“He d esn t kn 


ore 

ng that nothing 
was to be gained by remaining 


n't w anybody there,’”’ ob- They parted quite cordially, however, 
served Grace in a troubled voice Winnie standing by the lift until it disap- 
~-fat don’t matter. Friends don’t do peared. As Grace was stepping out in the 


tor you, nor relations,’ she said lower hall she heard a man’s voice inquiring 


ined’y. “ What's the matter with Jack for Mrs. Sherston, and saw an officer with 
that he was never brought up to work or red tabs on the shoulders who entered the 
rave a decent trade at his finger ends. My lift the moment she left it. 
“other Ernie, the one that got the D.C.M., A quick shade of anger flushed her face, 
§ earnin 1 pounds a week as a car- and she hesitated a moment, looking darkly 
a seven hours’ day. That’s after the ascending lift. 
em.” The Puritan strain in her filled her with 
and shrugged her shoulders. deep disgust, and her real affection for her 
ray know Jack’s address, then? brother gave a keen edge of sorrow to het 
to write to him.” 


indignation. 
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She was quick to blame Winnie and did 
her less than justice. For Perry Butler 
knocked in vain at a closed door on the fifth 
floor, and had to descend at last without 
having seen the solitary occupant of the flat. 

Grace Sherston went back to the solitude 
of her room at the hostel completely assured 
in her own mind that Jack’s life was irre 
trievably wrecked by his marriage with 
Winnie Tebbit. 

But she was quite wrong. 


CHAPTER X 
The Open Road 


HE soft airs of April played about 

Jack Sherston that high noon when 

he left his wife’s flat carrying with 
him naught but his old haversack with a 
change of underclothing and a few other 
necessary articles. 

He wore a suit of blue serge, which 
accentuated the spareness of his figure, and 
a bowler hat which seemed to be a size too 
large for him and had the effect of dwarf- 
ing his features. There was nothing very 
smart about his appearance, but he looked 
eminently respectable. In his pocket was 
a wallet containing cight pounds fifteen 
shillings, all that now stood between him 
and absolute penury. The last scene with 
Winnie the night before had been brief and 
bitter. 

She had once more hurled at him the 
accusation of wilfully deceiving her regard- 
ing his position and means at the time of 
Although 


clever in some respects, her complete lack 


their =marriage. shrewd = and 
of knowledge regarding the bigger issues 
of life and the 
the times rendered her vision narrow and 
restricted. 

Sherston felt very bitter as he left the 
neighb wuurhood of the Edeware Road, bitter 
but not despairing. 


economic conditions of 


He was indeed rather surp: ‘sed at his own 


tough fibre, because hr was absolutely 
without prospects, and but poorly equipped 
for the labour world where the mone y was 
to be made His 


con titution, a keen dk 


turdy 
sire and an over 
mastering determination to 


oniv a ts were a 


ucceed, 
How or in what direction he was going 
to achieve that success he did not know. Ot 
most acutely 
relief at having cut himself 
off from an impossible situation. 


one thing he was and gladly 


conscious, a 


His life with a working wife, whose every 
movement and spoken word seemed to con- 
tatn a covert reproach, could not possibly 90 
on. 

Every fibre of his manhood and indepen 
dence cried out against it. 

And now that he had cut the hateful te 
for the time being a kind of gladness and 


sense of freedom uplifted his whole being 
The open road beckoned him, he would 


see the green lanes and rolling downs of 
England in company with such comrades 
as feel open skies and great spaces to be 
the first need of existence. 

He remembered old stories of the open 
road, of all the wanderers from Lavener 
downwards, who had made it their own, 
and tasted its wild and wooing joys. 

He was free, free from every tie—he owed 


allegiance to none. He had no mentor nor 


mistress! It was for a brief 


goad nor 
spell a very intoxicating thought. 

As to destination, he had the whole 
world to choose from, yet some instinct 
led him towards the Portsmouth road. 

Westward he turned, walking leisurely 
with his haversack swung across his back, 
his stout army boots giving firmness to his 
step out through Kensington, over Hammer 
smith Bridge to Putney, skirting the Heath 
all the way. He even made a little ¢ 
to take a look at Vale House and thus bid 
good-bye to his old life. . 

He found it looking very smug and trim, 
having just been freed from the decorators 
who had touched up its greyness by paint- 
ing the window sashes green and white and 
enamelling the door a vivid green. 

He smiled as he passed by the vivid gre 
It belonged to a world which had 


He was out on the broad 


grate. 
no use for him. 
highway now in search of livelihood. For 
what adventures he might meet by the wa 
he was ready. 

He walked through Richmond Park, 
resting there a little on a seat beside some 
wounded soldiers, one without a leg, and 


one without an arm, and, seeing their dis 
abled state, had further cause for thankfu 
ness regarding his own, For he was soun 
of limb as well as of will, and he let 
marvelling at their patience and resignatiol 
to the inevitable. 

Sherston had never liked the war; 0 
he hated it, and all it stood for, with a 
hatred which appalled by its own intensity 
enthusia 
which bad 


Gone for ever that fine 


almost holy its essence, 
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open 
engr 


own, 


owed 


Or nor 


y paint- 


hite and 


inspired hin: the cay he enlisted, He had 
seen so many of the early ideals trampled 
in the dust that he had lost sight of the 
greatest of all, the instinct of brave men all 
over the world to fight and if need be to 
die, in order that those who could not fight 
might be safe from danger and hurt. 

Sherston had gotten to the point where 
he believed that the war had been arranged 
by those who had personal and selfish ends 
to serve. He acquitted them of deliberate 
intent to make such a mess of the world; 
they had sinned, in ignorance possibly, of 
the terrific forces they had let loose to prey 
upon humanity. 

But the consequences of their doing and 
their ignorance would go on, it seemed to 
him, world without end. 

Musing thus, soothed sometimes by an 
occasional whiff of the somewhat rank 
tobacco to which army life had accustomed 
him, he came to Kingston, where he went 
into a modest restaurant for a bite of 
dinner. He was fully aware of the need 
of keeping up strength so long as he had 
the wherewithal to purchase food. But he 
went to a cheap place, and carefully 
selected what would satisfy him best at 
least cost. He smiled at the notice in the 
low projecting window of the place which 
invited his custom. 

“Beefsteak and kidney pudding. Just as 
mother makes it!” He had never tasted 
beefsteak and kidney pudding bearing the 
hall-mark of his own mother’s housewifely 
efficiency. 

It was a vulgar dish which had never 
been seen on the table at Vale House. But 
it satisfied his inner man that day in the 
Kingston High Street, and made him 
resolve that if ever he had a house again 
beefsteak and kidney pudding should have 
a frequent place on the menu. 

By two o’clock he was on the wing again, 
walking with the long swinging step ac- 
quired through many a mile of route 
marches, and tea-time found him in Esher, 
where he made another pause. 

It was a day of April’s loveliest mood, 
soft and alluring, with no tang in the air, 
the only wind abroad soft as a child’s kiss, 
while the sky, a wonder of rose and opal, 
was flecked with billows of fleecy clouds 
towards which Sherston’s eyes were often 
tumed, as if seeking to the 
mysteries beyond the skies. 

A dreamy contentment enthralled him, 
tdged with keen joy that his face was to 
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the open road, his back turned upon the 
sordid town. 

The mood would not last, he knew; 
already the complexity of his own nature, 
every day revealing fresh thorns for his 
chastening, bafiled and tormented him. He 
Was being healed by the great mother ot 
us all, to whose ample bosom we do not 
turn often enough. 

When conscious of genuine fatigue about 
seven of the evening he decided to stay the 
night at a little hostel called The Green 
Man, standing at an angle of a village 
street about five miles south of Esher. 

He walked into the bar, where a large, 
ample woman with a rosy face and sleek, 
abundant black hair responded to 
“good evening.” 

“Can I have a bed here? ” he asked, and 
she, accustomed to discriminate and who 
could tell by the rise and fall of a voice 
just where she might place a customer, 
answered 


his 


very civilly, “Why, yes, sir, 
surely. Step this way.” 
Somehow the respectful note in the 


woman’s voice comforted Sherston. He had 
almost expected to be heckled concerning 
his credentials. To be accepted right out 
and immediately on his own merits had the 
effect of restoring his self-respect. It was 
a very old house of that quaint and delect- 
able type often encountered on the Ports- 
mouth road, though not always so com- 
fortable within as_ they 
without. 

They have a monopoly of the road, these 
old-fashioned which cling to im- 
memorial badness with a persistence worthy 
of a better cause. 


are picturesque 


inns 


If in the reconstruction 
of the old world into a new they could 
preserve the flavour of the old inns, plus a 
little touch of modern comfort and value 
for money, a service would be rendered to 
the travelling public for which future 
generations would bless the reconstructors. 
It might help to soften the dark memories 
of the great war 

Sherston, however, was in no cavilling 
mood, but rather in one which, ready for 
any adventure, accepted whatever came 
along in the true wanderer’s spirit. 

| therefore whatever 
comes is mine f-r the taking or the leav- 


seek nothing, 


ing,” he might have said; “I accept all, 
therefore somewhere I shall find the true 
ambrosia.” 

The room to which the landlady intro- 


duced him was small, a mere nest, tucked 
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away under deep overhanging eaves, but 
it had quality. 
The floor was cleanly scrubbed, and had 
a square of hand-made rag carpet before 
the single bed, and a painted deal cupboard 
and a washstand, while an old Chippendale 
mirror, surmounted by a brass eagle, a gem 
of its kind, though it reflected the face 
obliquely, hung above the mantelpiece. 
The window projected on the roof, its open 
casement revealing a_ stretch of open 
country rising sharply to distant and allur- 
ing heights. 
“How much?” Sherston asked, smiling 
his approval. 
“Six shillings, sir, bed and breakfast.” 
“And 1 can sup to-night?” he asked, 
adopting whimsically the phraseology of 
the more respectable travellers on the open 
road. 
“Oh yessir, cold meat and fried potatoes, 
plenty of good ale and a cup of coffee with 
the cheese, you’ll find to your liking,” she 
readily assured him. 
“How much for that? ” 
“Half a crown.” 
“Right. I suppose you are always busy 
here?” 
“No cause for complaint, sir. 
have been in the army? ” 
“JT have just come back from the East. 
restless—can’t settle,’ he added 
vagvely, her kindly eyes seeming to de- 
mand some explanation. “I’m taking 
tramp to Portsmouth to walk it off.” 
She smiled at that, not wonderingly, but 
with full comprehension. 
“It’s a disease a lot of 'em has got, sir. 
Queer thing is war. Three o’ mine went, 
two never came back! ” 
“Ah!” said Sherston with a long-drawn 
sigh of sympathy. “But don’t grieve too 
much over them, ma’am. Who knows but 
they have the best of it?” 
“That’s what their favver 
| wants ’em They were my little, 
little sons. I carried sir, and there 
ain't anvthing to fill their places.” 
did not know what to but 
longed for her to depart. He wanted to zet 
away from the war, but it seemed im 
possible 
Everywhere he was 
open road by disable 


I see you 


a 


savs, but me- 
"em, 


Sherston say, 


pursued by it, on the 
i men, in the houses 
by Rachels crying for their children, refu- 
ing to be comforted. 

“Tt had to be,” he saurmured confusedly. 


“May I have a little t water, please? ” 


“ Yessir. 


P Gwendolen shal] bring it to 
you, 

She moved away Ponderously, feelin. 
herself dismissed yet drawn by son , 
deep and mysteriously kind 
stranger’s eyes. 

The damsel with the high-sounding name 
proved lumpy, making a panting noise as 
she ascended the stairs bearing the steam. 
ing jug. 

Sherston enjoyed the luxury of a good 
wash, fully aware that he was behaving 
like a quite ordinary traveller, saving and 
excepting that he walked instead of rode. 
But so far he had made very little inroad 
on his capital, and anyhow it was his first 
day of freedom, and therefore worthy of 
celebration. 

It was grey dark when he descended at 
last to the coffee-room where supper was 
in progress. Three persons sat at the 
round table: a dusty cyclist, rather a Pale- 
faced anemic-looking youth whom Sherston 
decided was not interesting; a large, 
somewhat horsy-looking individual with 3 
checked waistcoat and a heavy gold foo, 
who could stow, as he presently observed, 
vast quantities of cold meat seasoned with 
hot sauces, and washed down with copious 
draughts of weak-looking liquor; the third 
was a woman, little old lady, whose 
presence there Sherston was puzzled t 
understand. 

She looked as if she had come out of a 
lavender bag, as if she helonged to some 
quaint pleasaunce far removed from the 
sordid reality of life or the hazard of the 
open road. 

He exchanged greetings with them, chairs 
were pushed a trifle closer, for the table 
was limited in size, and conversation was 
resumed. 

“This lady is of opinion, sir, that we are 
to have a better wor!d,”’ said the large mar, 
beading his keen, rather humorous, eyes 
Sherston’s lean face. “What & 
you say? Not much sign of it in the quar- 
ter I come from, or the quarter I’m going 
to, that’s all I’ve got to say.’ 

“What is the argument? ” asked Sherston 
with a curious light reflection in his voice 
which imparted to it a youthful quality. ' 

“The argument just what I say, 
answered the large man, “Has 
made the world a better world or 


nething 
In the 


a 


brown 


is 
the war 


a worse 


one? Worse, I say. People 
grabbv, more selfish, readier to fight for 
their rights.” 
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“Perhaps they can only be got by fght- 


ing,” suggested Sherston, turning from the 
large mau to the small woman whe was 
looking at him out of sweet, rather wistful 


eyes. 
“There are better ways than fighting,” 
she said with a I 


touch of timid courage. 


“What are they, ma'am? We need all 
the advice we can get in these times to 


help us keep our heads above water,” pro- 
tested the large man. 


“There’s waiting and working. If only 
people will have a little patience. [:very- 


body is in a hurry, and nothing comes to 


the people who hurry too much. They only 


lose their breath and confuse and trouble 
other people.” 
“So they do,” said Sherston, smiling 


broadly across the table. 
“But one way 
of getting to a place, and that’s by hurry 
ing,” suggested the anamic youth as he cut 
himself a chunk of the home-made cheese. 
“There’s always a round,” 
the little lady “Tm 
agree, sir,” she added pointedly, 


sometimes there is only 


way matt 


tained sure you 


addressing 
herself to Sherston, whose quality she di 
cerned to be 


different from the others 
“Most thing 


come to those who wait.” 


Sherston shiehtly shook his head 

‘We have forgotten how to wait p rhap . 
madam. I am trying to learn the lesson, 
but confess I find it difficult. Besides, how 
is a man to wait, say, when he has responsi 
bilities minus the wherewithal to meet 
them 

“That pens up another story alt 
gether,” said the laree mat Sut nobody 
neea be idk just now nor vet lack 
opportunity.” 


Sherston did not labour the point, and 1 


talk drifted into more close detail of tl 


unded t 
himself talking freely for the first. time 


war, and he was presently ast 
his return of the part he 


had played 
in it. None ain 


N can discern or t] 
ources which tap the spri 
that they 
circumstance, 
revealed at a first 
That que rly 

talked like intimates in the 


of sympathy, 


know is are indepes ‘nt 


time or and are metin 


meeting with stran: 


assorted little comp 


separated felt like old friends. 


nn parlour, 
when they 


The little lady went first. then th 
inemic youth, who ssid he had a twenty 
mile to ch |} the laree n 

1 Shes nw left s10n atte: 
the table va ci ed 
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“Nice 


lady,’ he observed as 


little party that, Meaning the 
he filled his Pipe and 
offered Sherston his tobacco pouch. “H, 
a nephew in camp near here. 


Loves hin 
like a 


That's the sort who has bee 
cheated in this life, mister, 


son, 
She Ought to 
have been the mother of sons.” : 

“She would have made a good one 
admitted Sherston, recalling with pleasure 
the sweetness of her smile. “Is she stay. 
ing in this house ? ” , 


says 
Goin’ to Witley myself to-morrow. [’m in 
mules.” 

“*In mules‘? ” 
slightly mystified. 

“Buyin’ an’ sellin’ mules. They're cet. 
tin’ rid of 'em from most of the camps 
I’ve an order for a thousand, 
to-morrow—I_ expect—between 
Aldershot, at my own price too.” 
Sherston listened interestedly, consci 
1 quickening of his pulses, 
“T suppose they’re clearing up every 
where, realising camp equipment and s 


repeated —Sherston, 


I'll get ‘em 
this and 


on 
The large man gave a huge guffaw. 
“They've started it. Oh, yes. Lordy, 
what a mess it is! Tell you what, mister, 


there’s a f Iving about among th 


rtune 


refuse of the camps, the old bully beef tins, 
and the biscuit tins, and all that muck lyin’ 
on the scrap heaps. A smart chap with all 
his wits about him could make a cushy 
thing of it—I’m full up or I'd tackle it 


myself.” 

“Buying it all up and turning it ov 

I suppose that’s 
“There ain't much 

You've got to bluff 


what you mean?” 
about 1 


em, and let them see 


buying 


it a favour to remove it. I tell yo 
there the biggest chances ever seen open 
to smart chaps. Sometimes when I se 


what’s going on I asks myself where all 
the smart chaps are, whether the Huns 
‘em all. Oh, it’s a queer world, So Mes 


pot was your stunt? Never understood that 
bit of the war meself, nor what it had to do 
with the general scheme of things. You 
might explain a bit. Never too old % 
learn’s my motto—a good one, eh?” 

“Very good,” assented Sherston, ane 


talked some more about his experience 


the Eastern) campaign Then someon 
called and took away the large man 
motor-ca 
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Sherston, belore he went to bed, turned 
When he 
returned he found that the little lady had 
returned to the parlour, 
with her knitting by the fire, toasting a very 
small, neat pair of fect on the polished stee! 


She 


ut for a breath of tresh aur, 


She was sitting 


of a fender, 


sd at him in her friendly fashion, 


very fascinating 


“| always like a glimpse of the fire just 
This is a very com- 
fortable little inn, don’t you think? ” 


before I go upstairs. 


“Tt seems so, madam. You stay here 
often? ” 

“['ve done while the war was pro- 
cress. I have had so many boys in whom 
| was interested in the various camps in 


this neighbourhood. Some ot them sleep 
Flanders and France now. Only one 
knew went out where you talked of at 
supper. Were you sorry to leave the army, 
as so many of them seem to be? 


“T had no particular bias one 


Way or 
another, madam. The trouble is that life 
sso difficult and complicated now it is all 
over. 1 have not been able to find any- 
thing to do since I came back. I am out 


prospecting now.” 

She looked at him steadily and eave a 
litle confident smile. 

“Ah, you will not have long to scek. 
You are a man people would trust, and I 
You would 
any capacity.” 
“How do you tell that, madam?’ 
sherston, interested and oddly comforted by 
he cheerful 


1 sure you are very capable. 
lwavs do your duty in 


aske d 


confidence with which she 


laugh. 
There is a key to 
there not? You take 
Don’t be a young 


do i. is 


rd 
Cc 


my 
ear. man in 


Everything come to those who 


se trite words 


rang their changes in 
Sherston’s ears as he nestled between the 


ise linen sheets in the little bed undet 
eeaves, Like ships th 
s human creatures had met and 


teach had given something to the other 
1 would be turned t ount in days 


me 
CHAPTER XI 
Salvage 
HERSTON slept heavily that night 
under the faves of the old post house 
on the Portsmouth Road. His dreams 
unhaunted, a healthy bodily fatieur 
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born of his long tramp under the open skies 


ensuring him that sound, refreshing slumber 
which is boon Mother 
has to confer on her children. 


the greatest Nature 
shaft of 
warming 


sweet 
and at 
his long 


He was awakened by a 
sunshine on 


his face, him 


the same time shaming him fo 

Up, lie-abed ! it seemed to say. 
you, It 


be lost unless you make haste!” 


new day has something fot will 

He sprang up, deeply, alertly conscious 
of fresh hope which acted like a spur. A 
new day was in front; none could tell what 
euerdon or gift it him. 
He was astounded to find himself whistling 


might bestow on 
as he washed himself down with cold water, 


feeling the wind from the open casement 
blowing on his bare back. 

The man who whistles of a 
least 
n had gotten out of the depths 
an impossible situation had con- 


signed him. 


morning 15 


as a rule care-free, or at master of 


care. Sherst 


He could even think without perturbation 


or resentment of his wife, could picture 


her on her way to her work, and wondered 


what was the calibre of her thoughts con- 


cerning him. 
vet, he told himself, as he swished among 
the ice-cold water in the wash-bowl. As for 
her well, if he wanted it, he should 
have that too! 

Nothing surprised him more than his own 
mood of gay philos phy. As he thrust his 
limbs into his clothes he reflected 
with a thrill that it was the philosophy of 
the open road. 

Th ine he had 
desperately, was 


Soul 


He would compel her respect 
t 


love 


lowing 


medi 


dully, 
working its 


ven 
predestined 
as well as body 


miracle. vere being 


freed from the trammels of unkind fate. 
He was ready for breakfast when his toilet 
was made. As he packed his haversack the 
ising smell 
nostrils ready 
Gwendolen, 


cheerful, appet 


f bacon sizzling 
for it. 
encounte! 


in the pan | 


He had a 
ing her at 


laden tray. 


ereeted 
for 
the bottom of the 


smile 


stairs with a 


“Good morning. You let me sleep too 
lone!” was his greeting 
“Vou didn't leave no horders for the 
mornin’, si answered Gwendolen, stolidly 
defensive “Missus, she said you warn’t to 
be woke up.” 
wd of missus. Make her my 


“Very 
compliments. Has ever 


yvbody break fasted ?” 
There warn't nobody to 1 


; 
breakfus’, sir, 


get 
‘amps 
et 
and 
Ww, 
Lordy, 
mister, 
ef tins 
f tins, 
ck lyin’ 
with all 
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ony Miss Thurlow, aa’ she went with Jo “It's a goodish tramy 


sir 


», sir, If you're goin 


Cripps, the carrier, back o’ eight o'clock. by ‘Ind’ead and the Beacon, I can put 
‘Joe Cripps, the carrier! Where to?” on to my cousin, Isaac Pyfold, who wil] 
‘Farnham, I believe, or Witley. Yus, of | make you comfortable, other side 9’ 

course there are trains, but they don't ever Devil’s Cauldron, matter o’ a mile o 

suit Miss Thurlow. She’s a pal of foe “Tll note it down.” 

Cripps.” “An’ if you see him, tell ‘im his Cousin 
‘I don’t wonder at that, do vou, Gwen Susan’s all right an’ doi 

dolen? Joe ( tipps, the carrier, must be take it kindly if he sent 


two,’ 


well, and would 
ler a line,” 


n 
} 
I 


everybody's pal.” Sherston was delighted to be the mediur 
“He’s cross-eye d, he i: observed Gwen ot such a friendly Mcssage, How quair 

dolen critically, missus savs ’e never was, in the days of cheap postage, to 
washes; but ’e do deliver the goods; no thus entrusted with a personal Message | 
body’s never knowed Joe to be late, or to tween one inn and an It a " 
lose anythink. ’E’s got eves in the back o’ more charm to the lu yf the road, and 
his head, ’e ‘as! Coffee, sir, 0° course? proved that its spirit and essen . 
Wien I asted missus she ses, ‘Coffee, o’ changed amid the clash of worlds. 

course! No gen’leman wot is a gen’leman “Your curing—this ba n—-Mrs. 


drinks tea to his breakfus’’” Pyfold?” 
Sherston’s laugh, deep and sonorous, “Why, o’ course. Nobody can't 
brought Mrs. Pyfold to the door. muck the Government sends us Our F 
“Mornin’, sir. Tou’se in good Spirits, Controller ses the Army eaten 
surely, Slep’ well, you did? Last night good bacon, and that we've to be th 
you looked as if you needed it.” tor wot’s lef’. Not me, to eat an 
‘IT never woke once, Mrs. P1 fold, and I'm leavin’s. Not but w ‘ 
I boys, sir; but proper folk pays 
“Wot train, sir?” she asked anxiously. gard to their stummicks. § 
‘No train for me. Mrs. Pyfold. I'm maree. I carn't eat it. n I 
walking off a nightmare.” never would. W’en I carn’t git ; 
She regarded him intently. The only the real stuff, I'll do w it. It’s 1 
nightmare she was acquainted with was _ butter, sir, and don't 5} it. I dess 


tl nduced by too liberal potations; but youve eaten a power of marge in 

this gay traveller had nothing of the soake1 time ?’ 

about him, and he had confined his drink “T have. The memory of this bre 

to coffee the it before. will linger, Mrs. P nd perhaps s 


It is, ! I learned ‘ow to make it from he answered, with a twinkle in | 
v Aunt Lavinia, who was hor ckeeper at © Come ren It ain’t oft 
Farningham IHlall, down Norfolk way, and days we gits such a chet gentleman, M 
ot it trom the French chef,” said Mrs. f ‘em scems weighted down to the ground 
Pyfold with a proper trouble blamin’ ’¢ on tl 
Sherston smacked |} though some of ’em ’adn’t anythink 
Your G vdolet no eentleman ever to do wiv the war.” 
drinks tea f } breakfast. When a hard She repeated her invitation a little lat 
fate hurls him into the British Army he when, having smoked the pipe of ] 
) t to tea in self detence.” paid his reckoning, he shouldet d his hav 
Meanin ) ! oles bad?” Sug a k, took his stout stick and essayed t 
1 M road acain. 
She m nod las he drew his chair to Mrs. Pvfold watched him until tl 
the end of tl table whereon his breakfast ot the road hid him, then remarked to! 
pread. handmaiden : 
So you're going on tl ring again, Chet’s the real sort, Gwendolen, a! 
r, trampin’ it. Where to don't vou furgit it. There ain't so man} 
\h, if | knew that, Mrs. Pvfold, I should em lef? now; the war hag got 
be a wiser but possibly not happier man Trampin’ to amuse hisself, ’e 1s, a 
Pe hoor but possibly imuse other ime time, 
\ \ ( n ne! 
S4 
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Over, mate,’ he observed ’’—p, S42 
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I'd give ’im a night's lodgin’ an’ a bre’kfast 
any day for naught, becos of it.” 

Wonderful tribute to be paid to a man 
so completely down on his luck as Jack 
Sherston! He pursued his way with long, 
swinging strides along the pleasant roads, 
and in due course entered upon the area 
which all through the war has been devoted 
to camp uses, 

He was familiar with part of 


that beauti- 
ful region which lies between Guildford and 
Aldershot, had spent more than one holiday 
there, and was therefore quick to observe 
the devastation that had been wrought. But 
he did not deplore it to any great extent, 
because his thoughts happened to be 
absorbed by the utilitarian side of the devas- 
tation. The words spoken by the large man 
at the inn had sunk deep, Sherston 
began to take a very poignant and unusual 
inte:est in the refuse of camps. 

He walked about the fringes of the first 
one he came to, noting the rubbish heaps, 
the wreckage of Maconochie tins, 
paper and innumerable 
thrown on the scrap heaps, and a definite 
scheme began to formulate in his mind. 

The rules and regulati of had 
somewhat slackened with ¢ armistice, and 
nobody challenged Sherston as he poked 
about, even penetrating beyond the bounds 
where the sentry stood somewhat listlessly, 
with the air of a man who was fed up with 
the whole affair, and thought his particular 
duty a conspicuous waste of time. 

Sherston gave him the time of day and a 


and 


the waste 


nameless effects 


ns can ps 


ne 


couple of cigarettes. 
“Pretty slow job, this, now the show’s 


over, mate,” he observed 


The sentry, who had not failed to note the 


haversack he was carrving, answered him 
in broad Scotch. 
“Ay, it’s slow enough in a’ conscience 


You're the best aff bein’ demobbed. 
the dickens are they keepin’ 
the Boches are beaten? 
hame to Aiberdeen.” 

* Te look 


What 
us here for noo 
I’m wantin’ to get 
doesn't 


very lively hereabouts, 


certainly,” observed Sherston. et suppose 
you're about half strength ?” 
“Less than a quarter. But maybe we're 


to be sent to India. I wouldna mind that, 


but Um sick o' this: it’s ower slow for me. 
I's playin’ at it, an’ I’ve never seen ony 
fechtin’. Have you?” 
“Ay, plenty of it,’’ answered Sherstor 
and gave a brief résumé of his experiences 
“An' where a: ye gaun the no 


asked the young sentry int 


suspicious 


* I’m prospecting, taking 


tour for my health 


the same time. 


at 
becomes of all this 


Doesn't anybody clear it 


restedly, but not 


a small wal! 


saKC, and ookine round 


Tell me, Scottie—y lat 


uff lying about here? 


** Ay, whiles, but it’s naet ° to what 
see in some camps. They say that ow; 
hill at Levershott, there’s motor-cars ar 

ryplanes an’ Lord kens what rottin’ am 
the grass. There’s plenty money in the 
airmy, naething matters. The Government 
will pev- 

Sherston’s intelliger and his inter 


were both whetted by the Scotsman’s dr 


comments, 


eT 


‘“]T suppose anybody who wanted to clear 
this rubbish would get it cheap,” he as 
indicating a great ap of tins and other 
broken metal in the ne vicinity. 

“1 don’t ken; most likely they'd gie 
something for takin’ it away, but the 
seant-major is the man_ you're wantin’ 


he is, see, that muckle 


the 


Sh 


mess tent 
*rston, 
such 
not 
tunity. 


to lose the 


saluted 


and 
good morning. 


major, 


major, like Mrs. 
1 gentleman. 


si 


though 


immediate pet 


Now 
with him, a certain at 
Pyfold 


iat man co 


oo 


pre 


pared 


ynal br 


isiness, de 


gestion or the oppor 


He made a bee-line for the sergeant 


him as he 


wished 


Sherston had a way 


“ the se 


and 


him a 
oim as 


, recognised 


“ Morning, sir, you keep fine weather 
hereaway,’’ said Sherston cheerily as 
offered his cigarette case. “ ['m on business 
this morning. Would it be in order i 
ask you who ts responsible for salving al 
the rubbish of this camp, and whether ther 


Is an Opening tora 


n 


cw 


“ustome 


The sergeant-major took him in from to 


to toe. 

“There micht be an openin’. Things 
slackened a wee, ve see, this winter. lt 
used to be a Portsmouth firm that cam’ regu 
larly. We had some sma’ men first wl 
cuddy cairts an’ that kind o’ thing, but t 
armistice seemed to stop everything.” 

‘Are you authorised to sell or to give 
permission to remove, say, these tins 
iron scraps?’’ asked Sherston in 

mole most business-like tone 

The sergeant-major admitted cautk 
that he might have certain powers, al 
tho manner was slightly aloof Sher- 

t decided t eh partial cor ice 
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ot “Tm demobbed and looking for some- into the compartment in which he sat alone. 
thing to do,"” be began. | She hesitat d a moment on seeing him, then 
ng «A common complaint,’’ observed the smiled brightly and entered cheerfully. It 
nd sergeant-major dryly. was the little old lady who had sat at supper 
t “ [ye a little bit of money and I want to” with him the night before at the Green Man. 
turn it over. [ believe 1 could clear your “Good afternoon,” she said with her pleas- 


-amp of most of tais debris with a profit, ant smile, “I dare say you saw me hesitate 
amt 


both to you and to myself,’? Sherston said just now. I always do when I see a man in 
with an air of confidence which surprised possession, and always will, I suppose, until 
aalt they do away with these horrid single com- 
uy “ Ay, maybe,” assented the sergeant- partments and give us the protection of the 
t major, and they forthwith began ic discuss saloon or long corridor. ‘ Did you leave the 
ent ho whole matter in detail. Green Man this morning?” 


Again Sherston’s power of winning men “Yes, ma’am, somewhat later.than you. 


‘ stood him in good stead. I was astonished to hear that you had gone 
He managed to impress the shrewd hard- off with the carrier’s cart before breakfast.” 
led Scotsman with his complete sin- ‘* Not before my breakfast,’’ she said de- 


ity and good faith to such a degree that murely. I like Cripps the carrier. He is 
parted the best of friends, after having a mine of information and as full of folk 
ttled that if Sherston could make arrange- ore as an egg is full of meat. I’ve visited 


ments for the removal of some of the stuff, two camps since I left the Green Man, and 
f the sergeant-major would obtain the neces- now I’m going home to Portsmouth.” 


r 

sary permission from the commanding live there?” said Sherston inter- 
r. estedly. 

The talk did Sherston good, and brought “TI do, and all mv people belong there. 


je ot him which aston- You are also for Portsmouth? I am sur- 


) 

He had not even known of _ prised to find you in a train, I thought you 

ye existence of a commercial! instinct in his were a devotee of the road.” 

nit ature, and was surprised at the keen “T was last night and this morning, but 

it terest he felt in the whole proposition, it has suddenly become necessary for me to 
m the mere fi that 1t Was neces- i 4 


him to earn his bread. 


” 


ns of wastefulness troubled him; ‘*“ No, I have never been there. 
trieving some of it and “Ah, well, it is a fine clean town; my 
ng it to good account gave him a_ father and grandfather were both mayors of 


gular sensation of satisfaction. Portsmouth in th me.” 
He left the open road after his talk with “Then you know most of the people, Miss 
r if | the sergeant-major and took the first train Thurlow?” 


no 2 nto Portsmouth. “A considerable sprinkling. The name 


a Sitting in the corner of his compartment of Thurlow is well known, and I think re- 
_ sidered every detail of the conver- spect d. You have business in Portsmouth, 
- n he had had at the camp, and th perhaps : 
ibilities contained in the salvage Sherston felt moved to give her a partial 
‘ lecided that in order to make onfidence. ‘To his own surprise he found 
ta success it ought to be conducted on himself giveng her a brief outline of his 
rly large scale, and be Iife, | present circumstances down to the 
rst wi required. Would his father be prepared to interview with the sergeant-major at Shot- 
but tl it? he asked himself, yet shrank  teridge Camp. She was one of the women 
” idea of appealing to him. He was) who compel or win confidence and who 
to git g hurt and t the somewhat cava- ever misuse 
P Tway in whi 1m eated She listened ently, her kind, somewhat 
‘ m. He knew that s career the army tired « in softly up him There 
sappointed them, and he was disin was nothing of the hard, splendid selfishness 
ntiously 1to have any furthe mmunicatior youth displays about her. She had the pa- 


re and "ta them until he had made good on his tience, the tenderness, the wisdom, experi- 


own a count, He ha 1 yust ruled his father’s ence al can bestow, 
ce i€ ut of court, when the train ‘You interest me verv much. It 1s good 
wew up at the first st p, and a lady got of vou to tell me so much about vourself 
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I fancied your eyes sad last nigh hey 
haunted me after I went upsta I admire 
your courage, and I think you will be suc- 


cessful. I can give you the names of peopie 
who might be useful to you in Portsmouth. 
I am well known there——”’ 
Sherston thanked her with a 
ful glance from his deep-set eyes. 
“If I had a little 
scheme would soon work out successfully 
I think I will write to my father from Ports- 
mouth and explain what I am thinking ot 
attempting.” 
“Will he 
do you think? ” she asked 
“He will 
ought to understand at 
and demand. 
merchant in the city before | 
he has very little money.’ 
“How much would you need, 
would propose to rin 
new kind of business? 
Sherston laughed. 
“If I had the ready money I would buy 
a pony and cart he stuff o1 
road,”’ Cripps ¢] 
elamour 


swift, grate- 


money the salvage 


and 
anxiously. 

oht, and 
the law 
an export 
> retired. But 


understand sympathise, 


svmpathise all ne 
I 

ol 


supply was 


and iow 


this entire! 


and trade with t 


the he said frankly. he 
carrier hz irown a kind of 
me. The: 
mises in the town to store my stuff, 
in touch with likely buyers. There 
for me to learn, but I feel that I could 
learn it, i 


is tl over 
I'd take s 


mall che ap pr 


“You would pocket your pride, then,” 
said with an odd little 


} } 
hink of st WOUNS 


sme. 
l have read 


she 


make me t 


where the hero is not afraid to set out to 
-eck his fortune.’’ 

‘I’m not much of a hero, only a pooi 
hard-up beggar,’’ said Sher-ton smiling 
little too And pride Wor of itself di 


much for a man. him to th 


dust if he giv it a fa ance,” 
“Not the right kind of pl de,” she said 
quickly di 
“Tm talking of that sillv pride 
has been the curse ot Eng d allt 
the pride of convention, and tradition, and 


family— 
“Ah, don’t 
of our na 


disdain the 


ill 


family, it is the 
fibre 
‘“Granted—but some of its fetishes wil! 


have to go by the board. Mv people would 
be horrified to hear I had become a kind ot 
rag-and-bone merchant, but it would | 
excellent for them, all the ime.” 

Phe little old ladv laughed softly and 


there 
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end, 
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house an old-world air. It was nearly 


g low mi OM at and Was delient- 
ful inside, just a few rooms of dignined 
TOportions, so lanned and arranged as to 

cure the maximum of comfort with the * Do you think it is quite fair to your 


minimum of expenditure, both as to work young wife to leave her unpro- 

1 fuel tected in the flat ?’ ’—p, S48 

t, had With one old servant named Katherine, 

3 Mis Thurlow lived ther in complete wanted to see, but [’ve met some new ones. 

wn mfort and satisfact Mrs. Pyfold at The Green Man was asking 

g the war the little bungalow had — after you, also Cripps, the carrier.” 

ome known to many a homesick soldier Katherine sniffed. On one memorable 
and her spare bedroom had seldom — occasion she had visited The Green Man in 


without some occupant on leave from company with her mistress for the purpose 
the army of sceing a wounded brother of her own, at 
Sunday afternoons she had given up to a military hospital in the neighbourhood. 
arties for the bov-, and the inter “Queer ole man that was, Miss, but I 
looking ning days wet ten spent in visiting hopes ‘e is quite well?” 
Is protege 1 hospita and camp “Oh ves; he’s quite well and = more 
ich were to be found <cattered all ove interestine than ever,’ said Miss Thurlow 
mile ni the countryside for miles and miles around rweerfu Well, has anything happened 
a lit while [ve been away 
ed at , a tal! bony person with a face Katherine, as was her wont, launched into 
t resempit that of a horse, re a diatribe against various tradesmen and 
d mistress with the usual guarded others, with whom she waged perpetual 
ee kind of satisfaction warfare. 

“So you're home, M ? he said primly. It was surprising how these two women 
od the Hope youre not dead-beat tl time : got on so well together, for to outward 
4 grey “Oh no, Katherine, I've had a d seeming they appear d to have very little 
Jatticed Wo tme! didn’t see all the bor I in comm 


new 
and 
though not quite a copy of the inn. The 4 
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But in spite of her sharp tongue and her 
prickly, forbidding manner, Katherine had a 
heart of gold, and could be absolutely relied 
on so far as faithfulness and attention 
duty was concerned, 

She thought her mistress a little mad, 
disapproved of quite a number of her 
actions, yet permitted no one else to 
criticise her. 

Also, she watched over her with dog-like 
fidelity, which Miss Lucy appreciated to the 
full. That kind of domestic help is passing 
away; the new order may give us something 
more efficient, but it will lack the personal 
‘element which counts so much in all the 
relations of life. 

Lucy Thurlow and Katherine Potts, dia- 
metrically opposed in many respects, lived 
together in the most perfect harmony, under- 
standing and appreciating one another ap- 
parently without the smallest effort. 

Discussions over domestic difficulties and 
ungracious and ungrateful servants always 
roused an odd perplexity in Miss Lucy, and 
invariably she did her utmost to change the 
subject. 

She lived quietly during the remainder of 
that week because she had had a strenuous 
time in the early part of it. On Sunday she 
went out to morning service as usual, ate 
the well-cooked dinner Katherine provided, 
and after the washing up all done 
Katherine hied her forth to visit her rela- 
tives in the town. 

Lucy said nothing about the visit she ex- 
pected from her new acquaintance, Jack 
Sherston, because it was by no means sure 
that he would turn up. But after Katherine 
had gone quietly added another cup 
and saucer and plate to the tea things which 
had been spread on one end of the small 
round oak table in the dining-room, and 
then sat down happily with a book to doze 
by the fire and ponder over the many inter- 
ests with which her life was crowded. 

She did not feel at all surprised when, 
about ten minutes past four, she heard the 
click of the garden gate 
tall figure on the path. 

Flushing with pleasure, because she had 
taken a very hearty liking to the young man, 
she ran to the door to ¢ him welcome. 

“1 made sure you would come, Mr. Sher- 
ston. I am so glad to Had you 
any difficulty in finding 
at all,” Jack 
to find. | quite 
Thurlow, a wo 


to 


was 


she 


and saw Sherston’s 


ive 


see 
the 
answered, 

hope 
d 


you. 


house ? 


* None 
very 
well, 


you are 


the 


easy 
Miss 


none rse 


for your 
carrier? ” 

He admired the quaintness of her dress, 
and her whote personality was out of the 
ordinary and very attractive. The frock 
she wore was early Victorian, made with a 
rather full skirt and a pointed bodice and 
a soft muslin fichu fastened across with a 
fine cameo brooch. She wore a little apron, 
too, with a frill all round it, and it re. 
minded him of portraits on the walls of the 
long gallery at Digswell Priory, which he 
had visited when he was a boy. 

‘How could I be any the worse? | am 
better, much better. It always docs me 
good to get out in the open and see new 
things and fresh faces. Don’t you think 
the trouble with most of us is that we are 
too groovy, too easily persuaded to go on 
in the old conventional way, to do certain 
things just because they have always been 
done? ” 


adventure’ with Cripps, the 


“Surely the war has cured us, or at least 
some of us, of conventions,” said Jack 
rather dryly. ‘‘ Take me for instance. | 
was once the son of a very respectable ex. 
port merchant, and my grandfather was a 
landed proprietor. ] am now in a fair way 
of becoming a rag-and-bone merchant, and 
I think I am enjoying the prospect.” 

She laughed delightedly, ushered him into 
the pleasant dining-room and pointed him 
to a velvet-covered easy chair at the other 
side of the hearth, 

‘I am all in 
plained. “I have only one maid, and she 
goes home on Sunday to a little village 
about three miles out, where her brother has 
a small farm. Well, and have you anything 
to tell me since we parted on Thursday?” 

“A good deal. I have not been idle since 
then, Miss Thurlow. I really do believe 
there is geing to be something in the sal 
vage scheme. I am thinking of wean to 
my father for an advance of money. I could 
do so much better if I had a smal capital.” 

“How much do you require? ” 

“A hundred pounds would start me. The 
only trouble about my father is that it would 
be so difficult to explain what it was for, 
and how I propose to work it. 1 can only 
imagine him being rather shocke ad.’ 

“Your mother might understand more 
quickly and be willing to help,” suggested 
Miss Thurlow interestedly. 

Sherston shook his head. 

‘That is even 


king 


alone the house,” she ex- 


unlikely. You were 


moment ago, Miss 


mor 


tal of convention 
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least 
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n into 
i him 
other 


le 
d she 
illage 
er has 
thing 
lay?” 
since 


ye lieve 
le Sal- 
ing to 
could 
pital.” 


The 
would 
for, 


n only 
more 


gested 


y were 
Miss 


Thurlow. My people are among the most 
conventional people on earth. The war has 
strafed them financially, but it has not 
altered them one little bit. My mother will 
go on doing the same things in the same 
way to the very end of her life, because she 
has always done them in that way. When I 
came back from the East I found myself up 
against something. I chafed against a wall 
of tradition and prejudice. If L could suc- 
ceed without help from my father L would 
be very glad, and I may be able to do it, 
only it will take longer. A man with little 
or no money in his pocket naturally has to 
limit his business operations and begin in a 
very smal] way. I may be able to get a 
little credit, perhaps, if 1 can get people to 
trust me.” 

“] shouldn’t think there would be any 
difficulty about that, Mr. Sherston,” said 
Miss Thurlow quickly. 

Jack took the compliment modestly. 

“Ah, one is up against hard facts in life, 
especially now, in a way never before ex- 
perienced. I think people are more dis- 
trustful of one another than they used to be. 
It seems to me that the composition of life 
hasn’t improved. People don’t believe in 
one another any longer.” 

“T don’t like to hear you speak like that. 
It sounds uncommonly like cynicism,” said 
Miss Thurlow briskly. “Please excuse me 
until I make the tea. The kettle is already 
boiling, so I won't keep you a minute.” 

Sherston looked round the pretty, homely 
tuom when she was gone, wondering to find 
himself there, and decided that he would tell 
her the full storv of his life. He felt very 
much at home in her presence, and she in 
his. It was one of the instances of a friend- 
ship being established on lines a little out 
of the ordinary. But then Lucy Thurlow 
had so far broken down prejudices and con- 
ventions that she had made friends, some of 
them rather odd it is true, in every walk of 
ie. 

“And where did you stay last night, may 
Lask?* she said when she had returned to 
the room and they had taken their places at 
the table. 

Sherston mentioned the name of the small 
and quiet hotel he had found, near the 
station, a temperance house where, at least. 
he was secure from the rowdyism which is 
sometimes found in the cheaper class of 
hotels in seaport towns. 

_ “Yes, I know the place. It is respectable, 
Sut no more can be said for it. I was sorry, 
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after I left you on Thursday, that I had not 
made you welcome here. You are one ot 
the boys, you know, aud many of them have 
stayed here.” 

“That would have been too great a kind- 
ness on your part and too great an intrusion 
on mine,” said Sherston, flushing slightly. 
“You don’t know how grateful I am for 
this privilege, and for the kind way you 
spoke to me at Shotley Bridge, and in the 
train on Thursday. I feel that I want to 
tell you something more about myself, par- 
ticularly that ] am a married man.” 

Miss Thurlow looked the surprise she felt. 

‘T am surprised, but then, many much 
younger than you have married. Was it a 
war wedding, then? ” 

Wit was. 

Something in the tone conveyed to her 
quick, sensitive ear the fact that all was not 
well in Sherston’s matrimonial affairs, but 
she was far too wise to probe him with 
questions, 

“Tt is because I am married that I am 
not on such good terms with my people. 
May I tell you the story, Miss Thurlow? ” 

“Tf you wish to, I shall be pleased and 
interested to listen. But please, don’t 
imagine that I require you to tell me. I 
liked you that night at The Green Man, and 
I have made many good friends in the same 
casual way, more especially since the war, 
which has broken down so many barriers. 
Most of these friendships have lasted, and 
| have hardly ever made a mistake, It has 
been a wonderful experience for a lonely 
woman like me whose outlook and ex- 
perience were necessarily so limited before.” 

“So much the worse for the world before,” 
said Sherston, so warmly that once more 
Miss Thurlow’s face flushed. 

Then he began to tell her the whole 
story of his later life, how he had come to 
meet Winnie Tebbit, and what had been 
his experience with her during the last few 
weeks. She listened, allowing her tea to 
get cold in the depth and intensity of her 
interest. 

“Poor boy, it has been hard for you! I 
see it all quite well! But there is some- 
thing in what you tell me about your wife 
which fills me with hope for the future. 
She is fine and straight, I am sure, and if 
only you will have a little patience you 
will have both happiness and success yet.” 

Sherston did not look assured. 


“Winnie has very little patience with me 
just now, Miss Thurlow. She thinks I’m a 
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failure. There are few things more awtul 
in a man’s life than to have to face failure 
himself and see it written up in others’ 
estimate of him. At the present moment 1 
want to make good away from everybody 
who has ever known me, and to show my 
wife that I am not such a hopeless inefficient 
as she imagines.” 

“Come back to the fire and take a cigar- 
ette out of that green malachite box on the 
little table there. They are rather special; 
I don’t give them to everybody. You have 
interested me very much, but there is one 
thing which troubles me a little in the story 
you have just told me. I understand per- 
fectly your desire to make good on your 
ywn initiative. It is a very .proper pride, 
and I should hate if you did not possess it. 
But do you think it is quite fair to your 
young wife to leave her unprotected and 
unchaperoned in the flat? She is young and 
doubtless very attractive, and there may 
be dangers and temptations from which you 
alone could shield her.”’ 

Sherston winced ever so slightly, for he 
had been visited by more than one qualm 
of that kind already. 

“She is both young and attractive, but 
she is also able to look after herself. She 
lived at the flat for nearly two years, 
while I was out in the East.” 

“Quite alone? ” queried Miss Thurlow. 
“Well, no; she had a girl friend who 
shared it with her.” 

“Where do her people live? ” 

** At Brixton; they keep a little news-shop, 
very respectable, hard-working people, they 
are, but my people would not acknowledge 
or receive them. That is one of the con- 
ventional points on which my mother would 
be absolutely decided. She has not for- 
given my marriage; I am afraid she neve1 
will.” 

“Oh, don’t say that. ‘ Never’ is a nasty, 
final kind of word. I don’t admit it, ex- 
cepting very rarely, to my vocabulary,” said 
Miss Thurlow, cheerfully protesting. “Do 
you think this friend may go back to your 
wife at the flat? ” 

“As to that I don’t know. I am hoping 
that when my wife leaves the War Office 
she may go back to her own people.” 

“You must do more than hope, you must 
find out, Mr. Sherston. You must not leave 
her to drift about in any kind of old way.” 
Sherston faintly smiled. 

‘You have got hold of a bit of the old 
Miss Thurlow. 


convention, can 


you the modern war-wife can look after 
herself very well. My wife has no use a 
all for a man who cannot earn his living 
She was disappointed when I came out of 
active service without distinction, She has 
made her own friends, and is apparently 
satisfied with her present mode of life.” | 

Miss Thurlow did not like the final, rather 
hopeless tone of Sherston’s remarks. She 
sat forward and looked at him with great 
intentness. 

“That is all very well as far as it goes, 
I have no doubt at all that she is capable 
and self-supporting and all that, but it 
doesn’t remove nor yet lessen your responsi- 
bility. I am old enough to be your mother, 
so I suppose I may speak out.” 

“Oh yes, certainly; it is very good of you 
to bother about the troubles of 
stranger.” 


a mere 


“JT do not feel that you are that, and any. 
how, we are in this world to help one 
another as much as we can. You have 
married this young wife, and you owe her 
everything that the marriage vow entail: 
upon a man,” 

“But she doesn’t look at it like that, Miss 
Thurlow. Get on or get out has 
written all over her lately,” said Sherston, 
spurred by bitterness to an admission his 
pride ought to have restrained 

“The conditions are abnormal 
ficult, I admit, but you are too strong and 
fine to be mastered by mere circumstances,” 
she said cheerfully, and with a kind of 
assurance which wonderfully uplifted Sher- 
ston’s spirit. “Tell me, have you written 
to her since you left London?” 

Sherston shook his head. 

“] had nothing to tell her that she would 
like to hear.” 

“That is not the point. 
yourself in her life somehow, or you 
be responsible for some new disaster, one 0! 
the kind that has to be settled in the 
divorce court.” 

Sherston reddened, so did Miss Thurlow, 
Reviewing 


and dif- 


You must keep 


may 


the topic being a delicate one. 
the conversation after he had left, Mis 
Thurlow marvelled at her own temerity 
touching on it. But she saw possible and 
irretrievable tragedy ahead, and deemed ™ 
her duty at least to point to the finger-post 

“Surely vou care for her yet, and she 
tumbled on, not blind 


cares for you? ” sh 
to the strange tightening 0 Sherston 


features. 
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he said, 


with a kind of a desperate frankness. “ You 
We had 
only known one another three days when we 
cot married, and I left for the East five days 
after that, and was away nearly three years.” 

Miss Thurlow had to admit, inwardly at 
least, that it was a very slender equipment 
for the business of matrimony. Outwardly 
she said briskly, “All the more reason why 
you should be determined to make a success 
of your marriage now. You must make a 
success of it, and [ am sure you will. Now 
listen to me, Mr. Sherston. You have 
succeeded in interesting me very much, not 
only in yourself, but in your young wife, 
and I have a proposition to make,” 

“What is it?’ asked Sherston interestedly. 

“You think there is something to be made 
of this salvage business, and | believe you 
What I like about you is that 
you are willing to bury your pride and try 


see, it was a very hurried affair. 


are right. 


anything that comes to your hand. I’m 
willing to help you by making an immediate 
jvance of a hundred nounds, and further, 
I'll 


I'll guarantee the rent for six months of 
any premises you think necessary to carry 
n the work.” 

Sherston sat astounded by the offer. 

“Why should you do this for a mere 
stranger? * he faltered. 

She sat back in her chair, a far-away look 
in her eyes. 

“When we met the other night at The 
Green Man I felt drawn to you because you 
Tem nded me of one T knew long ago. We 
were patted by lying tongues, or I might 
have been mother to a son like you. Let it 
stand at that. 


I have the money, and there 
isno joy in spending like helping temporary 


lq 
ar 


dogs over stiles.” 


Sherston was too deeply moved for words. 
“It will be an ordinary loan, properly 
acknowledged, and when you become a rich 
salvage merchant, profiteering through the 
waste of camps,” she added with a slight 
smile meant to relieve the tension of the 
moment, “you can pay me interest which 
will go to some other lame dog. \nd 
nobody will ever be the wiser for it, ex 
cepting you and me. But there will be one 
lition,” she added after a momentary 
hesitation, 


THE LOOP OF GOLD 


Sherston’s eyes asked what it was. 

“That you write to your wife and tell her 
what you are about, not only once, but 
regularly. Keep in touch with her. Make 
yourself acquainted with what she is doing, 
and guard her as much as you can. And 
the moment it is feasible, bring her here, or 
wherever it seems most advisable, in the 
interests of your new venture, to settle and 
make a home for her.” 

Sherston thought of the hard line of 
Winnie’s mouth the last time they had dis- 
cussed their mutual affairs, She had been 
very merciless, blaming him for lack of 
enterprise and initiative, and even hurling 
at him instances of men she had known, 
who with less equipment and opportunity 
had achieved success. It had raised the 
very devil in him, and finally decided him 
to cut, for a time at least, the hateful cords 
that bound him. 


He had admitted to himself in searching 
hours of self-examination that the brief 
passion he had felt for Winnie Tebbit had 
flickered out. He had sought in vain in her 
for some common interest, aim or ideal of 
life which they might share together, build- 
ing from it the fabric of their dual life, and 
a home in which they might have at least 
some semblance of happiness. But he had 
found none, only a cold hostility which had 
driven him back on himself. He had there- 
fore hastily concluded that he had become 
an object of aversion to her, that she only 
wanted to get rid of him, so that she might 
pursue her own lighthearted, primrose path 
of dalliance. The grave words of the true 
friend, regarding him searchingly and sadly, 
suddenly brought him to a sharp sense of 
his own duty and responsibility. Compared 
with him, Winnie was an elemental crea- 
ture, her standard of life and conduct was 
different, and much less serious, 

Well, he must try to guide, win and keep 
her. He bowed his head suddenly on his 
hands. Greater than the need for sympathy 
was the need for wise counsel. The woman 
who had borne no child of her own on her 
breast, vet who had mothered hundreds, 
was given another rich opportunity. 

She did not let it pass unheeded o1 unused, 


(End of Chapter Twelve) 
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Vanity Fair 


HEN Bunyan’s Christian alighted 
WV on Vanity Fair he did so duly 

cautioned as to the danger of being 
molested, also as to the vanity of the mer- 
chandise that he should find displayed. 
Bunyan claimed no originality for his fair, 
truly remarking that it was no new-erected 
business, but a thing of ancient standing. 
Were he still with us weaving allegories 
he would, doubtless, find more in the 
seductive West End to liken to Vanity 
Fair: he might also find the older and 
poorer original of the fair more human 
and less harmful. There a fascination 
in wandering along Bond Street or Regent 
Street—as long as you are not handicapped 
by such a distinctive garb as was poor 
Christian. But, for a change, you will find 
it more interesting (if you go in your old 
clothes) to visit the real old fair such as 
you find in, say, Leather Lane. 


<So 


Down Leather Lane 


Leather Lane? Doubtless you have never 
heard of it, though it and its fair doubt- 
less dates back for centuries. 

Leather Lane is a narrow thoroughfare 
leading from Holborn into the Clerkenwell 
district. Like so many of the streets of 
old London it has its own distinctive 
character: a hundred yards or so away is 
the Italian quarter, parallel with it is 
T'atton Garden, the centre of the diamond 
seliers, almost parallel still farther on is 
Farringdon Street, with its stalls. Leather 
Lane has its open air stalls, but not of quite 
the same character as Farringdon Street. 


is 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


BY THE EDITOR 


With the stalls, however, I am not con. 
cerned. Let us concentrate on the orators 
of Leather Lane. 


Commercial Street Oratory 

The street orator is of many species, In 
Hyde Park he is religious or anti-religious; 
at the clock tower in your nearest working: 


class district he is a_ fiery prophet of 


socialism. In Leather Lane he is strictly 
commercial. That of course does not de- 
tract from his oratory: it merely lends 


point and application to it, 

The other lunch-time I sallied forth to 
the old-time vanity fair of Leather Lane 
in search of adventure. The entrance from 
Holborn quickly brings us to the stalls 
and the crowds. 

We notice three or four little groups 
listening intently to the man in the centre, 
We approach the first crowd. What is tt 
this fluent speaker has chosen for the subject 
of his oration? 

Bacon! As we arrive he is hoiding up 
a piece. 

“Did yer ever see a piece like it? None 
0’ your American bacon what yer wile 
can’t cook, and makes your kiddies ill. 
Now look at it, Zook at it.” We all do. 
“Two bob a pound. Two bob.” A hasty 
glance round the crowd. “Now, I'll tell 
you what V’ll do. One and ten! Now, 
who’s havin’ it: one and ten!” The 
picce has gone like lightning, and another 
is in its place. Reluctantly we tear our 
selves away. What is this next litle 
group? We approach nearer and find @ 
man discoursing at length on chocolate 
this particular article he has for sale is Dot 
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milk chocolate, mind you: if you want 
milk chocolate you must go elsewhere: but 
this particular gen-u-ine article is ¢he finest, 
best chocolate you ever tasted. 

In glowing the speaker de- 
scribes the virtues of the brand, and then, 


language 


suddenly, dramatically, he tells his audience 
what he is going to do for them—he is 
eoing to give one packet in with every one 
he sells. We hasten our footsteps. 
So 


From Bacon to Bootlaces 


The next orator is a thin, wiry man, and 
his subject is bootlaces. These, mark you, 
are not ordinary bootlaces:. he has been 
fortunate enough to secure a stock of real 
something-or-other bootlaces made 


the war. 


before 
Glowingly he depicts the sterling 
worth of these bootlaces, tells their his- 
tory, tests their strength, explains at length 
what an incredible opportunity this is: 
next week his stock will be gone, and the 
prices will infallibly have risen. 
all around are feeling in 
Sixpence for four bootlaces : 
never knows when 


. . People 
their pockets. 
after all, one 
want a_ boot- 
required on one’s 


one will 
lace; if not immediately 
footgear they might, tied together, make a 
rope ladder for escape in 
\lmost unconsciously we 


fire. 
have reached out 
the nimble sixpence and are duly awarded 
the correct number of this particular 


case ot 


treasure. 

\s we guiltily make way we are 
blocked by another little crowd: we fight 
fora place within hearing distance. The 
nator this time is accompanied by a weird 
collection of old kettles, which he forth- 
with proceeds to mend with some wonderful 
magical preparation entirely his own. All 
you have to do is to put a little in water, 
place it on the article, and wait for twenty- 
four hours. Only twopence, and kettles 
develop holes so quickly. The fascination 
s upon us. Twopence is soon produced, 
and the mystic packet takes its place at 
the side of the laces. 


se 


Al Fresco Washing 
But who is this 


weird-looking object 
with soap-suds on his head? He is in the 
midst of an oration relative to the merits 


ot Washing (an unpopular subject for this 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


neighbourhood, one would 


think), How- 
ever, he dwells upon the danger of wash- 
ing: how many of the ladies and gentlemen 
before him have not caught cold by washing 
their hair? Yet here he has a preparation 
that he ab-so-lutely guarantees is harmless. 
He is prepared to contribute five pounds 
to any charitable 


institution if anyone 


manages to catch cold after washing with 
his patent soft soap solution. He is will- 


ing here and now, in the cold open air, to 
give a demonstration, and in proof, with 
many words and explanations, he rubs the 
lathery stuff all over his head, rubs it off 
again and proceeds with renewed energy to 
the climax of his oration. 

But we hasten away quickly. 
knows : 


One never 
the patent soft soap solution may 
find itself in company with the laces and 
the mend-me-quicks if one tarries too long. 


se 


A Matter of Moment 

The next group is earnest, sober-minded ; 
evidently hanging the words of the 
speaker, a thick-set, powerful-looking man 
with the face of a prizefighter and lungs 
like the bellows of an organ. He holds a 
bottle in his hand, and, as we come upon 
the scene, he is in the midst of a learned 
disquisition on the internal mechanism of 
the human stomach. He has just followed 
the food down into the mysterious region 
below, and is descanting upon the pro- 
cesses which await it there. A pale-faced 
youth, clutching a stick of chocolate (not 
milk chocolate, but the very best variety 
it is possible to get), listens with open 
mouth. The subject is indeed a moving 
one. Presently we, too, feel the spell of 
the orator. Have we 
do we not feel it now 
tion of fullness 
clination to 


on 


not felt sometimes— 

that strange sensa- 
that disin- 
mental effort, that feeling of 
lassitude, that heaviness and depression ? 
(At this point we wish we had not had 
such a hearty lunch.) Do we what 
it is? Do know that hundreds— 
thousands of people have suffered with it, 
have died from it. (We duly shudder, and 
had not had a liberal 
portion of jam tart), It is ¢zdtgestion, my 
friends, td Ana do 
what the doctors—the doctors 
it? 


after eating, 


know 
we 


again wish we such 


ivestion, we know 
give you for 
anything from three 


You can 


They charge you 


and sixpence up to five guineas, 


THE QUIVER 


go to a specialist in Harley Street and pay 
his fee—and come away just as bad as you 
were before. That is because the doctors 
do not know the simple little remedy that 
this stern-visaged, leather-lunged indi- 
vidual is willing to sell us for ninepence. 


Fifteen Drops 

We tear ourselves away, and breathe the 
freer air. Shall we go back and have 
ninepennyworth? Whilst we hesitate we 
are already drawn into another crowd. 
This gentleman, by the appearance of the 
bottles on his stall, is also in the medical 
bine, and we speedily forget the leather- 
lunged indigestion man in the oratory ot 
this mild-faced individual spectacles. 
He is discoursing, apparently, on the great 
swindle of patent medicines, for which, 
he claims, you pay a great sum simply for 
the name. You have heard of ——, and 
——? No doubt you have seen advertise- 
ments of them in the paper. Well, he can 
match any one of them—pills, ointments, 
tonics for the small sum of sixpence. Here, 
for instance, is a tonic which will do more 
for you than all the patent medicines he 
has named. Fifteen drops in a little water, 
after meals—a little more water with it if 
it doesw’t do at first. And only sixpence. 
Mind, next week the price must go up: it 
is no longer possible to obtain the medi 
cines at the old price, and he must make 
a living. He does not expect to live in a 
palace: all he wants is a living. He has 
travelled all over the country—he has slept 
in seven different beds in a week; he has 
had to walk through the snow and the rain, 
and what has kept him well will keep you 


well. Mind, there are no labels on the 
bottle, no government stamp. The price of 


printing is going up: if you Want a govern 
ment stamp you can go and buy one at the 
chemist’s—but that is not going to cure you. 
Now, there are just a few—thank vou 


sir, sixpence change—bottles--thank you, 
any more?—left which he wishes—thank 
you, two bottles : to sell before he pac k 


up. After to-day the price will be anything 
from one shillin to one and SIXpeNnce, so 
don’t miss vour chance, 


Flee Temptation 

Bunyan and his Christian were m 
sterner stuff than your Editor, A 
temptation seizes the modern Pilgrim 
Shall he secure a bottle of this wonderful 
tonic? Think what splendid articles he cay 
write after fifteen drops of it in a little 
water—a little more water if it doesn’t do 
Think how he can sleep in seven different 
beds in a week and feel no ill, tramp i. 
the rain to the station at nights, and not 
catch cold. Think of the glow of happiness 
that might come into his life, the relief 
from that feeling of lassitude and oppres- 


ade of 


great 


sion——. | do believe I am getting the 
two orations mixed up: and _ this, and 
native caution, saves me. I take tight 
hold of my purse and bootlaces, and i 
through the Italian quarter to Farringdon 
Street. Here one can stand and admire old 
locks and keys, tools and books, without 
coming under the spell of the human 
tongue. One can buy violas and alpine 
plants at the dictates of one’s fan 


without the added appeal of the spoken 


word, 


The Power of Human Speech 


Great is the power of human speech! 
One marvels the more at it after listening 
to these humble orators. Set dow 
black and white it seems crude and funny 
but if you, my readers, want to know the 
difference that the human voice can make, 
just make a pilgrimage to Leather Lane and 
see if you too do not feel the spell. Study 
the way the wily itinerant follows up his 
argument point by point, observe that he 
never allows the attention of his audience 
to wander, how he appeals to their strong 
points and weak points, touches their 
imagination, their sensibilities, and—at 
last, hardest of all—opens them pockets. 


Vanity Fair can teach you something alter 
all. The preacher and the politician @ 
well as humbler folk might with advantag 


saunter down 
Leather Lane and 
learn the art. of 
Teac hing the crowd. 
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The Spirit of “ Woodbine Willie ”’ 
By 
Charles M. Gray 


Pity ‘tis that so many men who did good work during the war disappear in times of 
peace. One of the names, however, which still carries as great an appeal at home 
as “out there” is that of the Rev. Studdert Kennedy, late C.F., M.C., author of 
“Rough Rhymes of a Padre,” etc., and known in the trenches as “ Woodbine Willie’ 


LONG queue down the street of the 

hall, with the tail of it round the 

corner, Waiting patiently in the rain. 
What is happening here—a big trial, a 
musical comedy, a boxing contest? None 
of these; the crowd is waiting to hear 
“Woodbine Willie.” 


A Church Queue 


This muster would doubtless surprise 
those who paint us all nowadays as sunk in 
materialism, absorbed in a mad thirst for 
pleasure, oblivious to ideals, and with not 
even the shyest of desires to make our bit 
of the world better for living in. 

Perhaps the truth is that under all this 
surface froth we are restless and craving 
for something better, cleaner than ourselves, 
but do not know where to seek; we are 
eager to follow if only there is someone to 


lead us; perhaps we are tired of worn-out 
words which have come to mean _ nothing 
and pass our ears like the wind, and when 
aman arrives who will talk to us as one of 
selves, but more finely, with sincerity, 

flock to hear what he has to say. He 
should have something to give us, we think. 
We have faced reality for five years, and 
words as counters, whether in church or 
politics, have ceased to interest us. We 
have learned to look underneath and 
through and through, and if someone will 
show us how to look up again we are almost 
pathetically glad. 


Words that Mean Something 


preacher so little bound by form and con- 
vention as the Rev. Studdert Kennedy 
should arouse criticism, and the form it 
mmonly takes is that of an accusation of 
“preaching to the gallery.” 

To this “Woodbine Willie” has one 
answer: “You are right. I do preach to 


the gallery—because the people I want to 
talk to live there.” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Kennedy was popular 
amidst the realities of war, when words 
must mean something or fail utterly, and 
that his voice is still heard amidst the 
realities of peace shows that he has _ re- 
tained directness and sincerity, qualities we 
have learned now to prize. 

He believes that in these days truth is 
being obscured and smothered by the con- 
ventional language which clothes it, stifled 
in old forms which it has outgrown. And 
those who offer it have ceased to think it 
out for themselves; ready-made words have 
come to mean ready-made thoughts. 


Too Lazy to Think 


“Speak the language of philosophy to 
philosophers,” he says, “but for the ordi- 
nary, everyday things of life, to people like 
ourselves, use the everyday language. It is 
with these, after all, that religion is con- 
cerned, though often the language used to 


express it makes it seem dim and far away. 
It is much easier to use the ready-made 
phrases of convention and philosophy, and 
people go on doing it because they are dazy. 
It saves thinking. To follow out a thought 
and put it into your own words is hard, 
and means you must first clearly understand 
it. It is so easy to talk ‘like a book’— 
but it isn’t real life. 

“T love beauty, and I try to use beautiful 
words when I am talking of beautiful 
things, but to take them for the ordinary 
affairs of life is to destroy their value. 
‘Beauty for beauty’s sake’ is a creed that 
leads nowhere. I aim at telling the highest 
possible truths in the plainest possible 
language.” 


The Call of Peace-time 
Mr. Kennedy paused to discuss this ques: 
tion with THE QUIVER in the midst of his 
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THE QUIVER 


activities in one of the poorest parishes in 
Worcester. He is finding it difficult at 
present to combine work amongst his own 
people with an adequate response to the call 
from outside. 

Since his return from France last year 
Mr. Kennedy has preached in Leeds, Car- 
lisle, Southampton, Guiseley, Stafford, Lud- 
low, Brighton, West Ham, Harrogate, 
Rugby, Birmingham, Cardiff, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leicester, Leamington, Norwich, 
Wellingborough, Winchester, Mirfield, 
Kidderminster, Windsor, and St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

“I do not anticipate that this call will 
continue,” he said. “In a few years it will 
die away and I shall just settle down to be 
a parish priest again. It was easier than 
one would think to slip into things after 
France when I came again to the people 
and children of the neighbourhood whom I 
know and love. And home-life is so good 
after that. I’m no wanderer. 


“*I Love People”’ 


“But, of course, I love talking to crowds. 
They are so pathetic, so moving. I feel in 
sympathy with them. I want to give them 
of my best. 

“T love people. The man who despises 
popularity is an obvious fool, for he des- 
pises people. Popularity is a responsibility, 
and to try to evade it is the act of a shirker. 
But the man who courts it for its own sake, 
who talks to people in their own words just 
to gain popularity and not because of any 
truth he wants to bring home to them, is 
a knave and a villain.” 

Mr. Kennedy preached on five days of 
Holy Week, during the City lunch hour, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it was then 
that he incurred the criticism of the lWest- 
minster Gazette for using the words “fed 
up” in such a place of sanctity. 

“Yet what other possible expression is 
there which would the meaning I 
wanted to convey? The French ‘ennui’ 
comes nowhere near the positive, emphatic 
feeling ‘fed up’ has come to stand for. 
Everyone in that cathedral understood what 
I meant—but it was not conventional. And 
to make people laugh, too, is ‘undignified.’” 
He is one of the few men who have 
preached in St. Paul’s an absolutely im- 
promptu sermon. “T don’t as a rule pre- 
pare sermons, except in my own mind, but 
this time had carefully-thought-out 


give 


address—rather a 


‘bookish’ sermon you 
understand. Yet when I stood up 
cathedral I was frightened, It Was 50 bj 
and the people so few—and it Was Hol, 
Week. At the call of the moment | dic 
carded that first subject and swung out Sie 
a ‘missionary’ sermon, app aling to 


‘all to 
come in.’ 


The next day there were 
worshippers, and more came « 
the dome was full.” 


mort 
ach time unti 


The Secret 


When Mr. Kennedy preaches or lectures 
words flow from him as though impelled.by 
an irresistible force. He is brimful of what 
he wants to say ; the words are there wait. 
ing and his thoughts slip easily into then 
and wing their way to the minds of his 
hearers. One cannot imagine him at a los 
for words. And he disarms criticism by a 
whimsical smile at himself when he is cur. 
ried away by enthusiasm 
calls “a flight of oratory.” 

His voice, like that of all good speakers, 
is the unfailing instrument for expressing 
changing emotions, 


into what he 


anc he has sin 
and a gift of humour. He can mak 
laugh with the sudden tears still in 
eyes, and this humanness, I think, is th 
secret of his appeal. 

“Laughter, the right kind,” he says, “i 
good and cleansing. 
and it’s not brave. In these days laughter 
is a duty, weeping treachery. Life, after 
all, is just like that—tears and laughter 
treading upon each other’s heels. 

“When I have tried to touch heaven fora 
moment and take my listeners with me, 
there comes a point when I feel that the 
atmosphere is surcharged with emotion, and 
that to continue is to become unbalanced 
So I bring them down with a bump to cold 
mutton on Monday, and laughter gives us 
the relief we need. It is not that I reason 
it out so at the time, of course, but some 
instinct, some sympathy, seems to tell me. 


Weeping is so easy, 


Lauehter that Loves 


“T do not believe in the revivalism which 
takes self-control from men and reduces 
them to weeping. There is bound to be a 
reaction, which may be terrible. It is wt 
truce to sane, healthy living. To a? 
cleanly lovingly, having  toucned 
heaven for a moment with our eyes wet, 
that is the true wav of life. The laughter 
which comes without that glimpse of heaven 
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laughter 


f heaven 


PREACHING TO THE GALLERY 


is that of the cynic, bitter, useless, denying 
the heaven it has missed. This universe 
seems so contradictory, such a muddle, yet 
we are sure of goodness behind it. And so 
we must laugh at it, if we are to carry on, 
as at the faults and foibies of someone, per- 
haps a child whom we 
love, still so dear ly lov- 
ing and believing in its 
hidden goodness. 

“The noblest things 
at the front were done 
to the tune of jokes and 
laughter. Get an Eng- 
lishman down on his 
sense of humour and he 
does his best work. He 
has a delicious sense of 
humour—never 
a joke if he is within 
a mile of one. His 
humour isn’t just a 
sense of the ridiculous, 
as it is with Americans 
—it is subtle, human, 
tolerant and well- 
balanced. He can let 
out a guffaw one 
moment and the next 
be discussing seriously 
serious matters. He is eo. 
no cynic; he faces the a> - an 
facts of life without bit- 
terness—takes things as a 

Rev. Studdert 


they come and keeps 
Kennedy, M.C. 


misses 


smiling. 

“Undignified to make 
people laugh? Yet 
laughter is very close to tears in the every- 
day life God has made for people. God is 
a democrat. He does not need to be pro- 
tected from people. So long as He is there 
He is His own dignity.” 


The Lessons of History 


Books surround the speaker in his study, 
though his reading has now to be done in 
snatches during train journeys, whenever 
he can find leisure. 

“I am awfully keen on history,” he Says. 
“It is a study of great importance which is 
much neglected. It seems to me absolutely 
necessary for broadness of view and under- 
standing of the present. We are apt to 
concentrate on Hebrew history. But the 
history of God is the history of the world, 
that of the Jews only one amongst many 
Seat civilizations, 


~ 


“I read as much as I can about the 
French Revolution, because it presents in 
sO many ways a parallel to the position of 
affairs in England to-day. I have just been 
reading a book by Mrs. Webster, in which 
she points out that the French Revolution 
Was not a spontaneous 
impulse from below of 
the people themselves, 
but was due to the 
machinations, for their 
own purposes, of a few 
schemers up_ above. 
The people were sin- 
cere, dull, easily worked 
up. If anything of the 
kind should ever hap- 
pen in England it 
would be due to the 
same cause. 


The Church 
and Freedom 


“Yes, there is talk of 
revolution, but I have 
too much faith in the 
British people be- 
lieve that it will come. 
They have realized that 
no good thing is 
founded on force. The 
French people had 
already achieved free- 
dom when Louis the 
Sixteenth offered them 
the Reform of the Con- 
stitution, and that was 
before the Revolution. 

“As followers of Christ, of course, our 
whole teaching must always be opposed to 
bloodshed and Might as Right. ‘There is 
no question of that. If Christianity were 
truly carried out there would be no wars. 
Our work for humanity lies in the ways of 
Peace. 

One of the great aims of the Church must 
be to secure for each one an equal oppor- 
tunity of living the highest, fullest possible 
life.” 

Social and industrial problems keenly in- 
terest Mr. Kennedy. He has been called 
upon to arbitrate between employers and 
employed. People are disposed to trust him 
and count on his sympathy. And that is 
perhaps the underlying force of his appeal 
to “the gallery,” where most of us live. 
People come to him because he loves 
people. 
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THE QUIVER 


Bearing the Flag of Peace 
In spite of our brave talk during 


war we are all finding it only too easy to 
slip back into our old ruts of form and 
convention, to let the bad go un hallenged 
and the good uncomraded. Because of this 
we are thankful for those men who keep 


The Village Carpenter 
A Study in Palestine Life 


“live * and young, who rouse us to face 
facts and look to our ideals : 


For the building of * the 
have need of all the 


“grit In the mud of 
the trenches—the courage, sincerity. cheer 
“And the ore atest 


new world” woe 


fulness and love 


these is love.” 


— 

> 


To Him 
that Waits 


HE evening when TI saw her first is 
much more distinct In my memory 
1 followed or 
nreceded it. Indeed, my recollection of the 
eriod as a Whole is extremely hazy. But 


tt evening when I arrived, and was told 


nto the enclosure and play 
recurred to me often, like the 


ff a line of music of which the 


I must have been at the time 
old. I was rather a delicate 


abnormally 


my ideas. I do not mean that 


I was partic tla 


physical development had been slow, the 


clever; but whereas the 


ind, to myself at least, gave certain com- 


jon found much more pleasure 
the novels that I borrowed, or annexed, 
m my sisters, than in amusements of the 
i which I was persistently told were far 


more fitting to my ave Phe ymnasium, I 
nember, I abhorred, and the recreation 
rs at scl 1 when I y ‘ ected to 

train my limbs on the parallel and hori 

1 bars were so distre to me that 

1 t en “ed emi ne in 

t tion of m | to be pun 
ved { 1 rs, 

I had gone down from town with my 


father to view me apartments in Brichton 


h had been advertised as vacant for 


ensuing month lf they were found 
ible, 1 mothe ind the others were 
join us the next \ lor what reason it 


1 been decided that 1 should accompany 


I cannot conjecture, but I know the 
had pleased my father very much. 
We had tea t ther, he and J, in great cor 
tment Ee window was open and 
t ‘ the square. 
it pl 1 to me even to the 
a { the owner of the house who, 
yw } } } 
father said, wa & She led by 
the hand little wirl, my ju r by a vear 
two, with soft golden cm 
ce W h emed to 1 1 n 
ing y ble to « \ 
fer nan I \ t was Lilian, and 


A Love Story 
By 
F.C. Philips 


presently T was strolling with her awk- 
wardly among the trees and grass-plots to 
which she had given me entrance with a 
key she took from the table in the hall. I 
can recall a sentiment of envy at hearing 
she enjoyed the privilege of coming in here 
every day in the year. 

What we talked to each other about 
Heaven only knows—which means I don’t 
but an indescribable melancholy, which | 
liked while I did not understand it, was 
with me when we said “Good night,” and I 
remember that when I awoke next morning 
my first thought was not “My mother and 

ter will be here to dav,” but “To-day I 
hall go out again with Lilian.” The 
the scene of all our subsequent 
confidences Every evening during the 
visit, and often in the day time, she and I 
would let ourselves into it with the big key 
off the shiny table, and wander side by side 
between the gravel path and bushes while 
we told each other solemnly the innocent 
secrets of our lives. One of the bushes was 
very big, and there was a seat behind it: 
and because at this point we were hidden 


from the windows of the hou though, if 
truth be told, we had nothu 


grew to be our 


g to conceal it 


g favourite spot, and there we 
would, for half an hour or so on each occa- 
sion, regularly ensconce ourselves. 

If Il ever“ proposed” to her—how I should 
have proposed—I have often wondered; but 
it became quite a settled thing between us 
that when we grew up I n and I were to 
marry each other. I used to call her my 
vife” in anticipation, and she, shaking 
back those long golden curls, would reply 
tenderly, “My little husband!” 

Behind the big bush on the morning that 
my holiday came to an end, she cried bit 
terly, and I—nobody will ever understand 
how I felt! My parents smiled at me, and 
when I was seated with them in the train, 
and Brighton was already distant, they 

ked me playfully if I was not sad. I 


inswered Oh no, wl should I be?” 
and looked, with a knot in my throat, at 
the flyin banks and fence I was ashamed 


face 
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to show them what I felt. For long after- 
wards a frequent dream of mine was that I 
was hurrying excitedly down the hill from 
the Brighton station. I reached the square, 
and knew Lilian was inside. But I could 
never get the key to surprise her, and before 
she saw me I awoke. 

It was more than ten years before I hap- 
pened to visit Brighton again in the flesh, 
and I had long ceased to see it in my 
dreams, I had come “down’’ from Oxford 
—where I had run up more bills than a fair 
allowance justified, or than my people could 
afford to pay. I had read for the Bar, 
which was not a career that I had any right 
to choose; and I had been “called” six 
months, when I next chanced to stand in 
London-super-Mare. 

It was the long vacation, and though I 
was still waiting for my first brief it had 
looked to me desirable to forget the courts 
and chambers awhile in the freshness of the 
sea. 

On the night after my arrival I was per- 
suaded to go to the theatre, and during 
the first extr’acte I remarked in the row of 
stalls before me a profile sufficiently lovely 
to make me impatient for a view of the full 
face. 

The girl who thus attracted my attention 
was with an elderly lady, who was presum- 
ably her mother, The latter presently 
bowed to my companion, and then the girl 
turned, bowing to him too. I asked him 
who they were a moment later. 

“Mrs. and Miss Sheridan,” 
“Tsn’t she beautiful?” 

“She was a pretty child,” I answered; 
for the name was still familiar to me, and 
I knew I had been looking at Lilian grown 
up. 
After the curtain fell, he introduced me 
to them in the lobby, and I reminded them 
of our old acquaintance. Mrs. Sheridan re- 
membered me quite well; but Lilian, I saw 
with some vague disappointment, could 
only bring herself to recall me by an effort. 
“You do, Lily—you must!” murmured her 
mother. But she shook a puzzled head, 
with uplifted eyebrows, and a faint smile 
hovering on her lips. “A little,” she said 
at last, and her cloak slipped, and she 
paused to settle it before a mirror. 

I met them the following morning on the 
King’s Road, and Mrs. Sheridan was kind 
enough to ask me to call. They were still 
in the house in the square, and—I am sure 


he said. 


I do not know why—T was glad it was » 
I grew very friendly with Lilian in the ney 
few weeks, and on occasions | Was even 
alone with her; not in the square - 
more, but in the town sometimes, when 1 
chanced to encounter her, and in saunters 
round the band-stand on_ the Pier, By 
degrees I realised that I had fallen in | 

I could not say if she saw it—I never cop. 
fessed it to her—but I was only two-and. 
twenty, and at two-and-twenty these things 
are difficult to hide. There was not the 
faintest gleam of coquetry in her manner 
towards me—in fact, she treated me, I was 
often irritated to notice, as a boy—but | 
thought she saw it, because one ‘night dj 
propos de bottes, told “i 
engaged. 

Mrs. Sheridan had been out when [ was 
shown in, and she and I were sitting in the 
dining-room. It was nearly eight o'clock, 
The blind was not drawn down, though the 
lamp had been lighted, and the sky was stil 
quite light. 

“He is on the Continent now, on busi- 
ness,”? she went on, speaking as if it had 
been the most natural thing in the world 
I should not answer her. 
business; 
be 


ove, 


she me she was 


1! 


“ He is away on 

when he comes back we arte t 
married.’’ 

My heart secmed to contract as her words 
fell. I had not known till then how pas 
sionate my love was! The light in the sky 
touched her where she sat, tinged a corner 
of her hair; her hands were lying loosely ia 
her lap. I would have given my life to have 
fallen on my knees before her, and bowed 
my head, and cried to 
me!” Did she see? She was so calm, her 
tone was so composed, I could not guess! 

I mumbled some words of congratulation 
of good wishes for her welfare, and found 
an excuse to take my leave. I hated th 
world and myself. My extravagance, 
dependence on my people, wrung me % 
my position were responsible for my lo 
taunted me as if demanding, “And, if free, 
what could she be to you then?” It was 
getting dark, and the stars were beginning 
to quiver in the heavens. I told them at m\ 
lodging that I was returning to London on 
the morrow, and went out on the veranda, 
miserable, contemplative, with a white 1a 
and a cigar that did not taste, to listen © 
the moaning of the sea. 

se 

Many changes had ov curred to me when | 
saw Brighton next. I had spoken a formal 

58 


her “ 


— 
fi 
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lation 
found 


ed the 


when I 
formal 


farewell to my 
youth, for one 
thing, and had 
already begun to 
think myself 
young again, 
was thirty-five ! A 
lucky accident in 


| 


my profession had 
brought my name 
into some prom- 
inence, and my 
income was no 


longer to be des- 
pised. I had not 
married, though 
I had often won- 
dered why I did 
not; and when, as 
was the case with 
me now, I was 
temporarily free 
to enjoy myself, 
there were hours 
when I disconso- 
lately perceived 
that I had no- 
thing to enjoy. 
Lilian was in a 
bath-chair when 
I saw her, and I 
knew her at once. 


old acquaintance 


Perhaps the place of 
encounter had something to do with my 
immediate recognition though, as I learnt 
presently, she had long since ceased to live 
here—but it is none the less a fact that she 
had changed surprisingly little. 

She told me she had been ill, but was 
getting well again, and the two inquiries 
I framed were unfortunate, for her mother 
and husband had both been dead some years. 
She was very graceful and sympathetic; 
her illness had left only a delicate pallor, 
which harmonised, to my fancy, with the 
nature of our meeting. She was so good as 
to converse with me for several minutes, 
and I was conscious, when I bowed and con- 
enetean promenade, of a feeling of ex- 

I met her the day after, ard I went later 


‘*T reminded them of our 


Orawn by 
Verpilieux 


on to look at the familiar square. The 
house was occupied by strangers now, but 
through the ground-floor window I could 
see the room where she had said to me, “ I 
am engaged.”’ 

Once when we were walking together I 
owned to her what I had felt that evening. 
She said—~— She was quite convalescent 
then, but I do not think it was health, or 
the breezes of the sea, which warmed her 
face with so divine a flush, or which lent 
the softness to her eyes. We have often 
spoken of it since, and when I reproach 
her, and exclaim in jest that I have served 
for her as Jacob served for Rachel, and 
more, she answers gently in the words she 
spoke when as children we held each other’s 
hand behind tne bush: “My little hus- 


band!” 
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Dain ty Crochet No. 3.—Large Centrepiece, Trim. 
a mings for Sideboard Cloth 

for the Bride 
By Ellen T. Masters 


Crochet Lace for Curtain with of five tr., 2 ch, 1 tr, 7 ch. 1 tr, om the 
Insertion to Match last tr. of grp., 2 ch. and 1 tr. three times, 


2 ch., 4 tr., 5 ch. and 1 dtr. in the hole 


HIS effective trimming is particularly between two sets of four tr., 5 ch., 1 tr. on 

well suited to its purpose because of the last tr. and 3 tr. in the next three ct 

its strength and good washing quali- rid row.—14 ch., miss eleven, 3 tr. on 

ties. It is arranged so as to be sewn alony next three ch., 1 tr. on the first tr. of 
the top of a casement curtain, and it has preceding row, 5 ch., 3 de., the middle one 
loops worked into the upper edge ready for on the top of the dtr., 5 ch., 4 tr. the first on 
holding a lath, or rod, for fixing it. last tr. of the set of four, 2 ch. and 1 tr, 
Bands of the insertion are intended to be twice, 2.ch., 1 grp., 1 de. in the loop of ch, 
run at equal distances apart horizontally ontr., h., 1 grp., de. in loop, 

across the foundation material. Infact, >ch., r tr. on tr., 2 ch., 2 tr. at the end, 
these two patterns can be employed for a ath YOU! ch., I 
dozen different purposes among the plenish ach., 1 tr. on grp., ch., 1 tr. on tr., 7 ch, 


ings of a house. tr. on gtp., tr., 2ch, 4 
‘The patterns look best when carried out 2 de. on thre 


3 ; ‘ce de., go ch., 4 tr. as in the 
with rather coarse cotton, such as Ardern’s 2nd row. 


No. 22, used with a steel hook No. 4 or 5. sth row. 


; ch., miss three tr., 1 tr. on the 
they are quite satisfactory Peri 


first tr., 3 tr. in the next three ch., 7 ch, 
Lusta Crochet Thread No. so, but the choice 2 


3 de. on three de., 7 ch., 4 tr., the first three 
must depend upon the quality of the fabric in the loop of ch., 2 ch. and 1 tr. twice, 
with which the work is mounted. 2 ch., & grp.. as before, 1 dc., 3 ch., 1 tt, 

The lace is begun one row beyond the a2ch., grp., 1 dc., 3.ch., tf. on tr., 2 ch, 
narrowest part of the vandyke with 60 ch. 2 tr. at the end. 

ist row.—Miss fourteen ch., 4 tr., 2 ch., 6th row.—z ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr, 7 My 
miss two, 4 tr., * 2 ch., miss two, t tr.: 1tr. on yrp., 2. ch., 1 tr. on tr, 7 h., 1 tt 
repeat from * three times, 2 ch., miss two, on grp., 2 ch., and ¢ tr. three times, 2 ch., 
5 tr. in the next ch., miss three, t de., 3 ch., miss two tr., 4 tr., 5 ch., 1 dtr. in the second 
miss two, 5 tr, 2 ch., m two, 5 tr. a of three de., 5 ch., 3 tr. in ch, and 1 tr, on 
before, miss three, 1 dc., 3 ch., miss two, the first tr. of the set of four tr. 
tr., 2 ch., miss two, 2 tr. sth row.—S ch., miss three, 4 tr. as in tne 

2nd row.—3 ch., 1 tr. on tr., 2 ch., 1 tr. <th row, 2 ch., 4 tr. in the loop and on the 


on tr., 7 ch., 1 tr. on the last tr. of the grp. first tr. of next set, 2 ch. and 1 tr, four 


\ 
Nex 


NEEDLECRAFT 


times, 2 ch., 1 grp-, 1 dc., 3 ch., 1 tr.,2ch., ning of every row will be described as 
1grp., 1 dc., 5 Ch. tr. 2 tr.),. 2 ch., 1 tr. om first of 9 ch., 

Sth row.—3 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch, 1 tr., 7 ch, 1 tr. on tr. after grp., 3 sp. (made in the 
1 tr. on grp., 2 ch... tt.-on tr., 9 usual filet way), 3, tr. (really 4 tr., the first 
on gtp-, 2 ch. and 1 tr. five times, 2 Ch, being supplied by tr. of preceding sp.), 
7 tr, the first on tr., 2 in the hole, and 4 5 ch., 1 dtr. in the sp. between two sets of 


on the next four tr. en 
gth row.—S ch., 4 tr. on the first four tr., 


2 CR. and 1 tr. four times, 2 ch. 
2 


last tr. of grp., 2 ch., 2 tr. 
37a row.—z2 tr., 2 ch., 1 grp., 1 de., 3 ch., 


and 1 grp., miss three, 1 de., 2 ch., 1 tr., 2 sp., 3 tr., 7 ch., 3 dc. (the second on the 


> ch., 1 miss three, 1 dc., 3 ch., 1 tr., top of the dtr.), 7 3 
- 
2ch., 2 tr., at the end. dc. 2 


Repeat now from the 2nd row. 4th row.—2 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr. on the first tr. 


For the PICOT EDGE ot lace work as fol- of grp., 7 ch., 1 sp., 3 tr., 9 ch., 3 de., 9 ch., 

lows: into the first and second ch. loops at 4 tr., 1 sp., 7 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., 2 tr. 
, the margin put 5 de., t pt. (4 ch., 1 de. into | sth row.—Like the 3rd row, the 3 dc. 
preceding dé @¢.. 3 being worked on the top 


loth pt., 2 dc., 1 pt, 5 de. 


5 of the three dc. of preced- 
Into the third loop work 


ing row. 
Oth row.—Like the 2nd 
row, the dtr. being in the ee 


fot the loop for the rod 


make about 30 ch., catch second of the three dc. 
ack into the second pt wth row.—2 tr., 2 ch., 1 
of the preceding loop and Ch. 
n the work dc. ove this ch 2 Cb 
times, foundation so that they ch... de.,. chs, 
; h le cover it easily and con- 2 tr 
tr. on veniently without drag- Sth row.—2 tr., 2 ch., 1 
ch. sing, “The loop will 7 tf... 
on the bably be considered 7 ch 2 eh, 2h 
of the large n ordi- oth row.—z2 tr., 2 ch., 1 
le one rv rod, but the work 4 on... 4 Sp, 
rst on t to shrink in) washn th, Asp. 
Finish the uncompleted bac... chi. tr. 
di 5 Repeat now the 
work into” the 2nd row. 
is’ into” the 


Centrepiece with 


dbeginning Of the row 

Orange Blossom 
in the on a foundation of 56 ch Trimming 

ist row.—M three, 1 UITE uncommon 
on the tr., 2 ch., miss two, 5 tr. and effective 
> ch, n the next stitch, mi in design 1s this 
t three three, dk centrepiece. It has the 
twice, 2ch. two appearance, too, of being 
Itr.,2ch., m two, much more difticult to 
hs 2 ch., miss two, 1 t work than it is really. Two 

ch., Miss two, 4 tr., 2 ch sizes) Of cotton are re- 
Niss two, 4 ti ch., mi quired. For the founda- 
1 tt. V0, tr., 2 miss two, tion ordinary cotton, No. 
Itt.,2ch.,n two. 1 24 or 30, will be found 
second 2 ch., miss two. 1 1 suitable, while excel- 
1 tr. on ch., miss two, 1 dc.. mi lent result for the flowers 

Wo, 5 tr, in the next ch 2 and leaves can be obtained 
is in the 2h, Miss two, 2 tr by using Peri-Lusta, No. 3, 
1 on the 2nd row.— ch., 1 t Crochet Lace aad Insertion Two hooks, one fine and 
tr. four In future = thi begi for Curtain the other coarse, are re- 
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quired, and a fine sewing-needle and thread 
for attaching the details of the border to 
the foundation. 

The flat, circular foundation has to be 
made first with the finer thread. 

Begin with a ring of 10 ch. 

1st round.—24 tr. in the ring, 3 ch. serv- 
ing for the first tr. 

Now work in whorls, as in so large a 
circle it is not necessary 
round separately. Make 
tr. in all, increasing 


each 

rounds of 

by putting 2 tr. into 

one stitch whenever it is seen that the work 

requires increasing to get it flat. 
8th round.—13 tr., 3 


to begin 
seven 


ch., miss two tr.; 
repeat from the beginning of the round. 
There should be eleven sets of tr. in all. 
Finish with 3 ch., 1 ss. in the first tr. 

oth round.—Ss. to the second tr... 4 ch. 
(for one tr.), 10 tr., * 3 ch., 1 tr. in the three 
ch. of the preceding round, 3 ch., miss one 
tr., 11 tr.; repeat from * all round, finishing 
with 1 ss. as before. 

1oth round.—Ss. to the second tr.. 3 ch. 
(for one tr.), 8 tr., * 3 ch., 1 tr. in the first 
three ch., 3 ch., 1 tr. in next three ch., 
3 ch., miss one tr., 9 tr.; repeat from * all 
round, finishing as usual. 

1ith round.—Work as in the toth round, 
but make 7 tr. in each group and five sets 
of three ch. between the close work. 

12th round.—As in the preceding round 
but with 5 tr. and seven sets of ch. 

13th round.—3 tr. in each group and nine 
Sets of ch. 

14th round.—Make sets of ch. all round, 
taking care to get a tr. in the 


second tr. 
of the group of three in the preceding 
round. 

15th round. 


Work elev 


en groups of thi: 
teen tr. each and seven 


sets of ch. between 
each group. 

16th round.—11 tr. in 
eight sets of ch. 

17th round. 
sets of ch. 

th round. 


sets of ch. 


each group and 
y tr. in each group and nine 


in each group and ten 


19th rownd.—s tr. in each group and 
eleven sets of h. 
20th round.—z tr. in each group and 


twelve sets of ch. 

21st round.—Like the 14th round. 

22nd round.--\Work groups of thirteen 
tr., and 4 sets of ch. between each. 

Continue as before, decreasing the number 
of tr. in each group in every 
creasing the number of holes. 


round and in 


28th round.—Like the 14th round, 
Now work another set 


of triangles in the 
same way as before, starting as usual on 
13 tr., but make six loops of ch, between 
the patterns. 
33th round.—Like the 
30th round.—1 dc. 


14th round, 


Into every stitch of the 
preceding round, 

37th round.—y4 ch., miss three dc, 1 
repeat all round. 

38th round.—6 ch. 
round, 

39th round.—Like the 

40th round.—7 ch. 
round, 


and 1 de. in ch, Ip. all 


38th round, 
and 1 de. in ch, Ip, all 


41st round.—Like the 4oth round. This 
completes the foundation. 

The FLOWERS should be made next, 
twenty-four being required. 

Jecin in the middle with a ring of 
Pa ch 


1st round.—* 10 ch., miss three chi 7 &. 
1 de. into the ring; 
times, 


2nd round.—1 dc. 


repeat from * three 


into each stitch of the 
first petal up to the centre, then 1 ss, into 
each stitch the second side. Work 
thus into the three remaining petals and 
fasten off. 

There were sixteen LEAVES in the model. 

segin on a foundation of 26 ch. 

1st round.—Miss one ch., 2 de., 
one, 2 
1 ch., miss one, 1 dc., 


down 


ch, 
from * five times, 
I ch, 


miss repeat 


2nd round.—Cross the end of ch. to the 
beginning of the last round, 16 de. up the 
first side of the centre of leaf, 3 de. at the 
tip, 10 de. down the second side of 
leaf. 

37d round.—t ss. in the ch. that crossed 
the stem at the end of 1st round, * 4 ch., 
muss one, 1 de.; repeat from * till the ty 
is reached, where work 1 de., 5 ch. and 
1d into the same stitch, then make th 
loops of 4 ch. down the second side as 
before. 

sth round.—Cross the stem with 1 ch, 
; dc., into every loop along the side, 7 dc. 


in the tip, de. down the second side and 


finish the leaf I 


with 6 ss. down the little tail 


of ch. foundation which is to serve as tht 
stem, 

It is scarcely possible to give minute ID- 
tructions for joinine the details, as they 
are not intended to set round the founda- 
tion with geometrical ac The blos- 
soms are caught together in eight sets of 


They are sewn to the finer 


three each. 
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times, 
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at the 
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Large Crochet Centrepiece with an Orange Blossom Trimming 


crochet from the back, two petals of one 
flower in each group being allowed to set 
beyond the margin. The details must be 
lightly caught down, not sewn down firmly 
and flatly. 

The leaves spring one on each side of 
the group of blossoms, and their edges also 
are so arranged as to project beyond the 
foundation margin. ‘They should be irregu- 
larly placed, one set touching the next in 
some parts and a space left between the 
leaves ip others. 

A very pretty effect in this pattern is to 
be obtained by making the orange flowers 
with cream-coloured Sylko, and the leaves 
with more than one shade of green of the 
same make of thread. Also, if liked, a tiny 
tuft of yellow thread may be sewn into the 
centre of each blossom. 
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Vandyked Edge for Sideboard 
Cloth 


HESE five handsome vandykes and 
tassels make a very effective finish for 
the ends of a sideboard cloth. The 
patiern is quite novel and uncommon, and 
yet is an easy one to foliow. It should be 
carried out with fairly coarse cotton, such 
as Coats’ No. 20, or its equivalent in Mercer 
Crochet Thread if the glossy appearance is 
preferred, 
Begin with 22 ch. 
ist row.—Miss four, 1 tr., 2 ch., miss two, 
1 tr., 2 ch., miss two, 5 tr. all in the next 
ee three, 1 two, 
1 tr., 2 ch., miss two, 1 tr., 1 tr., in the 
last ch. 
2nd row.—3 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch. 


miss dc., 3 ch., miss 


» miss two, 


1 the 
lo 2 
— 
he tit 
. and 2 
the 
de as 
1 ch, 
7 de 
e and ; 
le tail 
as tht 
ite in- 
they 
yunda- 
blos 
finer 
| 
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1 tr., 7 ch., 1 tr. on the last tr. of grp., 2 ch., 
1 tr. on tr., 2 ch., 2 tr. at the end. 

3rd row.—16 ch., miss three, * 1 tr., 2 ch., 
miss two, 1 tr., 2 ch., miss two, 5 tr. in the 
next ch., miss three, 1 de., 3 ch., miss two, 
1 tr.; repeat from * and work 2 tr. at the 
end. 

4th row.—Like the 2nd row, of course re 
peating the pattern all along. 

5th row.—Like the 3rd row. 

Work on as in the 2nd and 3rd rows until 
there are three grps. in the narrowest part 
of the vandyke and five groups altogether in 
the row. 

Work the 2nd row again. 

13th row.—Ss. along the top of the last 
row as far as the tr. before the seven ch., 
3 ch. (for one tr.), 4 tr. into the tr. of the 
last row, miss three, 1 de., 3 ch., miss two, 
2 tr., then continue as usual. 

14th row.—Like the 2nd row, but turn 
after the fifth set of two tr. 

13th row.—Like the 13th row. 

Work as in the last two rows, making one 
pattern fewer in every third row till there 
is only one group of five tr. in the row as at 
the beginning of the vandyke. 

Work the 2nd, 3rd and 2nd rows again 
according to the instructions, then repeat 
from the beginning of the 3rd row. 

In every vandyke there should be three 
grps. in the narrowest part, then 3, 5, 7, and 
9 grps. and so on. 

To border the vandykes, begin in the first 
angle just bevond the straight band, 1 tr., 
3 ch., and 1 tr. in the corner hole, 3 ch., 
* 1 dtr. in the hole after the next grp. of 
tr., 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in the next 
angle, 5 ch., 1 dtr. in the hole after the next 


A Vandyked-edge Trimming for a Sideboard Cloth 


grp. of tr., 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and rtr. in 
next angle, 5 ch., 1 dtr. in the hole after the 
next grp., 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in the 
next angle, 5 ch., 1 dtr. in the hole after 
the next grp., 5 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and r tr, in 
the next angle, 3 ch., miss one hole, 1 tr, 
3 ch. and 1 tr. in the next hole, 3 ch, 1 tr, 
3 ch. and 1 tr. in the next angle, 3 ch, 
1 dtr. in the hole before the next grp., 5 ch, 
1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in the next angle, 3 ch, 
1 dtr. in the hole before the next gTp 3 

1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in the next angle, 3 ch, 
1 dtr. in the hole before the next group, 
5 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in the next angle, 
3 ch., 1 dtr. in the hole before the next 
group, 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. in the 
second of the three holes between two vat- 


dykes, then 3 ch., and repeat from *, 

round.—IWec. all round the vandykes; 
work 6 dc. in every large loop, 3 de. in 
every small loop, and in each corner loop at 
the tip of a vandyke put 5 de. 


For the Linen Cupboard 


VERY bride who is possessed of real 
housewifely instincts feels the greatest 
possible pride het newly-stocked 

linen) cupboard Everything in it is $0 
dainty, so neatly folded that it seems quite 
a misfortune to think how soon wear and 
tear and the laundres will disturb all 
the charming arrangement and_ spoil its 
freshne 

\t any rate, while the linen is new tt 
should be kept its several sets” —the 
best table-napkins, the best sheets, etc. 
folded together and distinguished by bands 
of different colours. The making of these 
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That’s what you 
want for your 


Skin Trouble 


Are vou worried by 
eczema which tor- 
tures you all day 
and won't let you 
sleep at night? 
Have you a bad leg that won't get 
better? Are you disfigured by 


| THE THINKER. 


er ave you an itching 
face spots : Have (Le Penseur.) 
rashorbadhands? Antexemiais a 
certain remedy for these and every | 
ther skin trouble. The Instant Hii) ODIN'S remarkable st itue Outside the 
: ly Antexema all itching Hill Pantheon, Paris, forms a striking symbol 
you apply ¢ a ¢ > of the great thinking section of the 
; stops. and succeeds when all else public, 1 not only in France ( i the sculptor 
tr. in fails But remember, it must be if executed his — rpieces), but in this and 
a | every civilised country 
ter the Antexema—nothing else will do, It is non. i To thinkers of all periods we owe most of 
in the greasy and invisible on the skin [|| the benefits of civilisation—our present state | 
» af of progres But wit h Civilisation and pro 
ter uress nd dange have been added 
tr. in Get Antexema To- -day. H life thinking and 
vhs 4} Chemists and Stores, also Boot Harrod’s, Selfridge MW that adequate protection by I; surance and 
I tr., Whitele P urrows’, Taylor Drug Co., Parke’s, Hi} Assurance is a modern necessity, 
Whiteley's, Lewis & Bu \\| } 
Ip] \ at 1/3 and 3/- pet I ecople who have insurable interests, me n 
itr, om Antexema, snd women who wish to mak« monetary 
3 ch., ehout India, Au } provision for future retirement, for ok age, 
and Europe | 


or for their dependents, cannot give too much 
the selectit n of an Insurance 

> stability of the Company, its 
Management and safeguards 
mts are matters which call for 
1 msideration on the part of all in- 

t ig policy holders, 


\ ms interested in Insurance and 

Sroup, PURE As e are invited to send to the 

angle BREAKFAST OCO ‘B ish Dominiot tor iruculars of any 

im respect of which information is 

e next ASK FOR FRYS YELLOW & RED LABEL required I hin e will be sent post free. The Hi 

in the Company transact all classes of business at iH 
the lowest possible rates consistent with Hh} 

O Van- 


needs of particular classes. 


financial stability, and issue a number of i 
special policies designed to meet the modern 


Enquiries in respect to Life Assurance Hi! 

hould be addressed to the Company's Life H 
de. i in Department, 32 Moorgate Stree t, 
oop at hose in respect to general business to the 


Head Office. 

Details of the popular “ All-In’ Policy 
can be obtsined tri if “ All-In" Policy 
Department, 41 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2; 
while an interesting descriptive booklet on 
‘Insurance for Women" will be sent on 


application to the Women's Section, 79 Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 
f real Pa:ticulars of any cla f Insurance and 
reatest Assurance can also be “obtained from any of 
ved the company's branches or agents throu; ghout 
tocke the United Kingdom, 
is $0 
quite De 10 
BRI FISH DOMINIONS | 
rb Heap Orrice: British Dominions House, 
Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 3 
The most progressive office for 
new it all classes of Insurances. 
ote ASSETS EXCEED £19 +000, 000 
ey 
bands “BD 
these 1334 
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In ENO’s FRUIT SALT | ~ 
Nature has provided aq |“ 
simple, pleasant and | 
thoroughly efficient | * 
corrective for those |* 
ailments commonly |. 
experienced during the |.’ 
hot months of the year 


Eno is prepared from the elements of 
fresh, ripe fruit, and is entirely free 
from sugar, or other sweetening pro- 
perties. It is therefore extremely 
valuable for such Summer disorders * 
as nettle-rash, impure blood (produc- 
The Ene Srmbet ing skin eruptions), and acidity of the oth 
blood (leading to gout, rheumatism and it 
sciatica). Taken regularly, night or 
morning, it will cleanse and cool the 
system, purify the blood, correct 
irregularities, and promote that happy 
state of health which is essential to 
the full enjoyment of Summer, “the 
play-time of the year.” 


The words “ Fruit Salt” are 


our registered Trade Mark, \t 
and have been known for ) ‘ 
hali-a-century to mean the 
reparation ENO, 
-TD., and no other, It is 
often relerred to shortly as 12 
ENO. 


KNOWN AND SOLD 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
FOR HALF-A-CENTURY., 
Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. 


“Fruit Salt” Works. London, S.E. Price 3; - per bottle (P.A, i A.) . 
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NEEDLECRAFT 


hands in simple crochet, threaded with rib- 17th row.—Like the 2nd row. 
bon to be tied in a bow at the ends, Is a Sth row.—12 sp. 
very fascinating little piece of work. I he 19th row.—Like the 3rd row. 
patterns need not be elaborate, but the effect Repeat from the beginning of the 4th row 
is charming by the time the ribbons have for the length required. Finish the band 
heen added. alter making one of the slots which hold 
The length of the crochet bands can, of © the ribbon. 
sourse, be varied to suit the articles with Strengthen the edges next by working 
which they are to be used. The wider one 3 dc. into each sp. along the margins. Run 
in our illustration is intended for sheets and in the ribbon and leave ends long enough 
| other weighty things; the narrower pattern — to enable the band to be varied in length : 
tves for table-napkins, towels, d’oyleys or according to the numbers of sheets it is to, 
nillow-cases. hold. 
/ ” Any medium size of crochet thread may For the NARROWER BAND: 
be employed, and it is likely enough that Work on the same general principle as 
r after preparing her trousseau out bride may for the wider band, beginning on 23 ch. 
have some stray balls of thread left over 1st row.—O sp. 
that she can now turn to account. 2ud row.—1 sp., 11 ch., 1 tr. in the last 
, For the WIDER BAND begin with 41 ch. — tr. but one, then 1 sp. at end. 
J Work in ordinary filet crochet, 
making each sp. of 2 ch. and 
tr. After the first row alwavs 
j tun with 5 ch. and 1 tr. for the 
first sp. 
row.—Miss seven, 1 tr, 
ot I sp 
> TOW. SD. 
0- tr. on last tr. but one, 2 ch., A Crochet Band suitable for holding Sheets, etc. 
ly 1 tr. at end, 
rs th row.—12 sp., working in the-usual way 3rd vow.—O sp. working in the usual way 
along the 29 ch. along the eleven ch, 
iC- sth row.—3 sp., 6 tr., 5 sp. 4th row.—1 sp., 3 tr., 2 sp., 3 tr., 1 sp. 
he 6th row.—4 sp., 3 tr., 2 sp., 3 tr, 4 sp. sth row.—2 sp., 6 tr., 2 sp. 
nd ith row.—3 sp., 3 tr., 4 sp., 3 tr., 3 sp. 6th row.—1 sp., 3 tr., 2 sp., 3 tr., 1 Sp. 
sth rew.—l.ike the oth row. 
or pene Sth row.—Like the 5th row. 
ect rew.—Like the 2nd row. 
py wth row Like the 3rd row 
to ; Repeat from the beginning of the znd row. 
For holding Towels, D’oyleys or Pillow i 
the Cases 
. Wild Carrot Insertion 
sp., 3 tr., 2 tr., 2 sp., 
2 sp. AST on 25 stitches and knit across 
th row.—~| sp., 3 2 sp., 3 tr, 2 sp, plain. Ist row KX. 9, make 1, k. 3 
2sp., 3 tr., 1 sp. toy., make 1, make 1, k. 1, make 
» | hk row.—Like the oth row 1, make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 0. 
th row.—Like the Sth row 2nd ro 
12th row Like the th row k. 9 ' 
3th row.—Like the 6th 1 YOu 3, make 1, make 1, k. 3 tog., 
Wh row.—Like the <th rov make 1, make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, make 1, 
13th row.—Like the ith row, the sp. made k. 3, make 1, make 1, k. 3, make 1, make 1, 
the usual Way on the stitches of the pre k. 3, make 1, make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, 
ng row. make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, make 1, k. 3. 
0th row.—Like the grd row. 4th row.—lKx. 4, p. 2, k. 1, p. 2, k. 1, p. 4, 
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p. 3, K. 4. 


5th row.—K. 4, make 1, k. 3, make 1, 
make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., 
make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, make 1, 


make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 4. 
6th row.— Is. 4, p. 4, k. 


1, 7, 
p- 2, p- 2 tog., p. 7, k. 1, p. 5, kK. 4. 
x. 2 


7th row.—\x. 4, make 1, 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog 
k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 
3 tog., make 1, k. 3 ~~ 
make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 4. 

8th row.—KX. 5, p. 2, Pp. 
2 Pp. 2. p. 2 tog., Pp. 
4, p. 2 tog., p. 2, p. 2 tog., 
3, 5 

oth row.— KK. 5, make 1, 
k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 3 tog., 
make 1, k. 2 tog., make I, 
Mieke k. 2 tog, 
make 1, k. 3 ies make I, 
k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 5. 

10th 6, p 44, 
k. 6. 

11th vow.—K. 6, make 1, 


1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., 
make 1, k. 2 — , make 1, k. 


k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 6. 


k. 7. 
13th row.—\x. 7, make 


1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3 tog 
tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
14th row.—\kx. 8, p. 9, k. 8 


15th row.—lx. 8, make 1 


make 1, k. 1, make 
make 1, 2 tog., make 1, k. &. 


k. 9. 
17th 9, make 


1, k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 2 rs ; 


18th row.—K. 10, p. 


19th row.—K. 10, , k. 
1, k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., make 
20th row.—K. 11, p. I, p. 


22. 


2 tog., make 
make 1, k. 1, make 1 
2 tog., make 1, 


tog., 
make 1,k.2 tog., k. 1. 
16th row.—Make 1, k 
2 tog., make 
sk. ator, <k. 3. 


2 tog., make 
1, k. 10. &. 
3 tog., p. 1, 


EDGING: 


2tog., st., k. «. 


3rd vow.— 
4th row.— Make 1 


wy 


Wild Carrot Lace and 
Insertion 


13th vow. 
2: 


k. Io, 


tog., k. 


17th row, 


21st vow.— K. 1] 


Cast on 6 stitches 
Ist row.—K, 
2nd row.— Make 1, k. 


15th row.—K. 


» make 1, k, 3 tog , make 


22nd row..—K, 25. 


and knit across plain, 


4, make 1, raga k, 2, 


x. and p, the next 


6, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, 


, k. 2, k. and P. next st, 
k. 6. 

5th row.—K. 8, make 1 
k. 2 tog., k. 1, 

6th vow.—Make 1, k, 
and p, next st., k, 8, 

7th row.— 10, make} 
k. 2 tog., k. 1, 

8th row.—Make 1, 2,k 
and p. next st., k, 1 

goth row.—K, 12, 
k. 2 tog., k. 1. 

row.—Make 1, k,2 
k. and p. next st., k, 12, 

11th row.— K, 14, make, 
2 tow, 

12th row.—Make 1, k.2 
tog., k. 1, but do not sis 
it off the left-hand nee ile 
turn, ship off ist. stitch 


knit 2nd and slip tst stitch over, k. 1, tun, 
tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., k. 12, 


11, k. 2 tog., make J,k.2 


toc; Pp: 5, 14th row.— Make 1, k, 2 tog., k. 1,k. 2 teg 


9, k. 2 tog., make J, k.2 
» k. 2 tog. 


7,k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog, 


18th row.—Make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1,k. 


19th row,—K, 
tog., make tog., k. 1. 


5, k. 2 tog., make 1, k? 


Ko. 20th row.—Make 1, k.2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 


k. 4. 
21st row. 


tog., k. 2. 


22nd row 


3, k. 2 tog., make 1, k.? 


-Make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 
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etting Rid of the cmnonsense Tat 
ogey of Fear 


OUSSEAU born 
free, and everywhere he is in chains,”’ 


says : 


Everyone will admit that this 
assertion is true, and the chains which 
weigh the heaviest, and which fetter us 


completely, are forged by the lear Bogey. 
It pursues us from our infancy upwards, 
It dogs our steps relentlessly. It 
our waking and our sleeping hours. 


haunts 

If we 
could free ourselves of fear, we would rid 
ourselves of many ills. 

Fear is everywhere—fear of poverty—fear 
of loss of money, health, position, affection, 
power and possessions. Fear of old age 
and fear of death. Fear of accidents of all 
kinds—fear of rivalry in private or public 
life. In fact, fear has become a fixed habit 
with the majority of mankind. 

Fear, tangible and intangible, seen and 
unseen, real and imaginary, is everywhere ! 
Fear is a merciless tyrant, and yet we do 
not attempt to overthrow it! 

The mischief begins in childhood. We 
are ruled more or less by fear. Many 
children are taught obedience by means 
of threats. The more pampered the child, 
the more the irritated parent has, at length, 
to resort to this primitive method of forcing 
obedience; “If you don’t do what I tell 
you 

Then follow various threats, all worked 
on the Fear Bogey principle! And even 
when the parents are too wise to adopt this 
crude and primitive method of training, 
there is always sure to be someone who will 
arouse fear in the childish mind, as is illus- 
trated in the following chorus of a de- 
lightful little song for children :-— 

“The air abounds with unearthly sounds, and 
_ aM anxious nursemaid says - 


tis the scarecrow! It is the 


scarecrow 
hurry to you 


; your beds, and cover up your heads! 
4 over hedge and brush, after you he'll rush! 
sh? Hush!! Hush!!! It is the scarecrow !” 


_ When we g0 to school the lear 
increase in number; the fear of 
ndculed by one’s companions— 
being outstripped in the games 
finding oneself the lowest in the 


Bogeys 
being 
the fear of 

—the fear of 
lorm—the 


Pal 


Mona Maxwell 


fear of failing in examinations; and so the 
Fear Bogey commences to become a habit. 

When we go to college the Fear Bogey 
strengthens and gathers other fears. We 
begin to realise that the race JS to the 
swift, and the battle to the strong. We 
may be neither; we are not quite sure of 
ourselves ; we fear failure, and yet we must 
win out. On one hand we look forward 
joyously to the battle of life, we will do 
great things, and yet, there is just that 
little creeping haunting shadow of fear, 
whispering to us of defeat—when we dream 
of victory ! 


The Fear Bogey OvertaKes Us 


At last we are launched, fully equipped 
for the battle; armed with diplomas, our 
brains overflowing with academic know- 
ledge. We think we are thoroughly pre- 
pared to cope successfully with all life’s 
contingencies and difficulties We hope to 
win a place for ourselves—perhaps a name. 
Ambition We are blithely 
confident, for we have overcome the things 


spurs us on. 


we feared, and now we see happiness and 
success before us. 

Yet, before we have taken many steps 
in the race the Fear Bogey has overtaken us ! 
These new fears are more indefinable than 
those of our school and college days; they 
are almost intangible, yet they are there ! 

We have obtained the coveted position, 
but can we keep it? The responsibility is 
great! We fear we shall never be capable 
of filling it in a satisfactory manner ! 

When at length, in spite of all these doubts 
and fears, we 
crop up! 


other fears 
For unconsciously we have been 


succeed, then 
forming the habit of encouraging the Fear 
Bogey. It may be but a mere shadow as 
yet, but there it is, ready at any moment 
to darken our path with its sombre presence ! 

These vary to one’s 
temperament, education, environment and 
circumstances. With some it is merely 
superstition, inherited from our primitive 
forefathers; with others it 1s the 


fears according 


unfor- 
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tunate habit of looking too much ahead, 
bringing ali that may be unpleasant in the 
future into the present, and anticipating 
difficulties, troubles and disasters, which 
after all may never come to pass. As the 
quaint little rhyme puts it :— 

“You remember the time-worn fable 

Of the farmer’s eight-day clock— 

How the pendulum counted, with trembling fear, 


The number of times it must tick in the year, 
And then stood still with shock!” 


Our Everyday Thoughts 

Note your thoughts for the next tew 
days, and you will be surprised to discover 
that they are all more or less tinged by 
fear! ‘This is especially the case with those 
who lead a quiet and uneventful life, unless 
by ‘constant effort, reading and study, they 
get away from themselves into a Jarger 
world, and so gain a complete control over 
their wayward thoughts and feelings. 

The housewife, enclosed between the four 
walls of her home, is much thrown on her 
own thoughts whilst going through the 
mechanical daily routine of housework. 
She is often pestered by fears, which are as 
innumerable and persistent as the mos- 
quitoes in summer ! 

The letter is delayed; she fears bad 
news! A telegram atrives: it is to 
announce some calamity! The train is 
late: there has been an accident on the 
line! Business in the City is bad: her 
husband may lose his job! Little Johnny’s 
cough may develop into consumption ! 
Mary Jane has looked sulky lately: that 
means she is going to give notice ! 

These, and a hundred other fear-worries, 
disturb her. Is it any wonder that she is 
a nervous wreck at the end of the day? 
Being unselfish, she will probably make 
great efforts to keep up, but it will be 
evident to everyone that she is quite de- 
pressed and nervy. 

And have any of these fears come true ? 
No; not one! 

At the same time we need not smile at 
another’s fear, simply because it does not 
happen to be our particular fear. Probably 
ours would be the subject of mirth for 
others. 

“What! Afraid to cross the street!” 
exclaimed the smart Londoner to his 
country cousin, as the latter hesitated in the 
midst of the congested traffic. And yet 
that same Lrave Londoner was very dubious 


about crossing a field full of mountain 
cattle, in the Highlands, much to the 
ment of the same country cousin | 
But physical fear is the easiest to over. 
come; it is moral fear which is so difficul: 
to define and master. 


amuse- 


And yet it 
be routed, or it will rob our lives of much 
real hi ippine ss. 

Often it is the most fortunate who suffer 
the most. They possess so much that they 
dread losing it, and having little to oce upy 
their minds, they have time to anticipate 
all sorts of imaginary evils, whereas the 
toilers—the hard-pressed —workers—thos 
who must incessantly use hands and bri 
to make a living for themselves and tho 
they love, have no time for fancy fess 
they are too busily occupied ; and besides 
they have not much to lose, They ar 
facing the worst. They are bearing thy 
brunt of life’s battles. So the compens 
tions of our existence on this little planet 
will be clearly seen, if we only pause ani 
think. 

For it is not when things are at ve 
worst that the Fear Bogey worries us, 
generally at the happiest moment of ones 
life, when success, love and happiness seem 
to surround us—-a sinister shadow f 
across our path—The Fear Bogey! We 
have everything now, but will it last? 


Fear Prevents Success 


Many people have failed to make the 
most of themselves and their abilities be- 
cause of this Fear Bogey. They have been 
afraid of leaving the beaten track and 
venturing into new paths of enterpnse 
They dare not take risks. They cannot 
face the unknown with confident co 


because the Fear Bogey is forever at thei 
elbow whispering, “ If you are a wise mil 
you will stay where you are; hundres 
would be delighted to step into your shoes 

That thought is enough! Should he! 
in his new ventures, he too might swell ti 
throng of depre ssed out-of-workers who sh 
anxiously waiting for employment ! Drea: 
ful, overwhelming thought! So he remains 
in the rut, not contentedly, however, for he 
knows he has abilities and ought to be dom 
much better. He longs to launch out 
his own, but the Fear Bogey prevents 
him ! 

Probably years afterwé uds, when he 
competitors who were not half so wel 
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GETTING RID OF THE BOGEY OF FEAR 


equipped as he winning in the race, and 
getting right ahead of him, he will regret 
that he was not brave enough to take risks. 
He has not hesitated at the difficulties that 
lie ahead, but he has listened to the Tear 
Bogey whispering of the possibility of 
miserable failure ! 

He has not realised that the determined 
individual is bound to succeed, if only he 
persists against all discouragement; and 
he has forgotten that “He who would 
gather roses must not fear thorns.” 


We Fear to be Ourselves 

Many people are merely copyists—weak 
or exaggerated imitations of the folk they 
admire—simply because they fear to be 
themselves. 

Others, again, allow their thoughts, 
opinions and emotions to be absolutely 
dominated by popular prevailing ideas, 
because they dare not think for themselves ! 

And so, in every walk of life, the Tear 
Bogey stalks behind us, determined to be 
master . . . if we will let it! 

Not alone in the busy mart, the worrying 
business, and amid household cares—where 
one can understand its tyranny—but in 
the domain of the mind it often reigns 
supreme. 

Many who may be gifted above the 
average never give themselves a_ chance, 
because they dare not act on their own 
initiative. They cannot be simple and 
original. They keep with the crowd. They 
dare not be in the minority. The winning 
side is also their side. In all their intellec- 
tual pursuits, they are wholly influenced 
by accepted opinions, and standardised 
ideas. They study certain authors because 
they happen to be the vogue, not because 
of any personal taste or inclination in the 
matter, They fear to be found lacking in 
knowledge of the latest works of the most 
popular writers. They must keep up with 
the times. They may scarcely confess to 
themselves that they do not know what 
the others see in it. Oh no! The author 
is the most successful of the day, therefore 
all his writings must be good, and all his 
opinions must be carefully imbibed. 

Then there are the socially ambitious 
who want to be received in certain circles. 
The Fear Bogey at once shapes their course. 
They fear to be natural. 


Apparently they 
are ashamed of themselves—their family— 


their home—-their circumstances—for they 
continually make most desperate efforts to 
appear to be what they are not! 

Others again fear to acknowledge that 
they have no.taste for this or that amuse- 
ment, so they hasten to adopt whatever 
recreation is the craze in their set. They 
will spend hours playing cards, though it 
bores them to death almost. They will pay 
tedious ceremonious calls, attend crowded 
receptions, dinner parties and balls; wear- 
ing themselves out keeping up a round of 
gaieties that have become as wearisome 
as a treadmill, simply because they fear 
they will miss something if they don’t ! 

They willingly undergo voluntary slavery 
for fear they may not be “ in the swim ! ”’ 

Then there is moral fear, a more subtle 
thing. Many of the finest characters have 
suffered from this—suffered and overcome. 
One may be physically very fearless, yet 
at heart be a moral coward! Afraid not 
to do what the other fellow does! Afraid 
to speak up for the maligned absentee ! 
Afraid to act up to one’s principles! In 
short, afraid to have ideals, and live up 
tu them; afraid in a materialistic world 
that seems to have totally forgotten its 
ideals | 


Face Your Fears 


Since mankind is so haunted by fears, 
tangible and intangible, the best one can 
do is to continually strive to conquer them. 
The old proverb says: “‘Go up to your 
fears and speak to them.” 

There can be no better way of eventually 
ridding ourselves of them. Remember that 
‘* Men are made more unhappy by the ills 
they fear than by those they suffer from,” 

I noticed in the papers the other day that 
a well-known nerve specialist is in this way 
curing soldiers who have been suffering 
from shell-shock. Some of these poor men 
are haunted in their waking and sleeping 
hours by the most terrible fears. 

He gains their confidence, and quietly 
induces them to minutely describe all their 
fears. In this way, talking them over, and 
bravely facing them, the men are gradually 
cured. 

‘Trying to overcome one’s fears by saying, 
wILt overcome them!” and all the 
time fearing that we shall not succeed, is 
useless. Jor the only thing to fear is fear, 
Do not battle with it. Leave it alone, 
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THE QUIVER 


Shadows do not follow us if we keep in the 
sunshine. 


The Education of Ourselves 

The sensitive and imaginative are the 
greatest sufferers from fear. These highly- 
strung folk cannot do better than follow 
the advice of a French Professor of Neuro- 
pathology, Paul Dubois, who has been most 
successful in his psychic treatment of 
patients who are haunted by fears. 

He clearly demonstrates the power of the 
mind over the body, and the power each 
one of us possesses to be care-free, healthy 
and happy. 

He says :— 

“We can ctmbat the effects of heredity, 
and escape the noxious influence of exterior 
agencies. We may accomplish this by the 
education of ourselves. 

‘« The work of self-education is less difficult 
than one would think. I see every day sick 
people . . . incapable of performing 
their duties. Often within a few days, almost 
always within a few weeks, they succeed in 
altering their point of view. In proportion 
as they recover their mental calm, all their 
troubles disappear. This self-edu- 
cation begins in little things, in the good 
habit of trifles, and 
bravely without 
= about our own ease. 


overlooking 
forward, 


going 
troubling too 

‘The main object of our life should be 
the perfecting of our moral self.” 

He sums up his cure for fears of all kinds 
by advocating a healthy life, with a just 
proportion of work, amusement, action and 
repose ; and, the cultivation of 
the optimistic temperament which will say 
to all ills, real or “ That is 
nothing. 


above all, 


imaginary ; 
It will pass,” 


Nothing Gained by Fear 

Another French philosopher, Jules Fiaux, 
writes on much the same lines. He treats 
fear in a manner which he has personally 
proved a marvellous success : 


“Let us firmly convince ourselves that 
nothing can be gained and everything lost 
7 fear. . 

‘ Fear is the de ‘testable result of pessimism, 
In looking on the dark side of things, real 
or imaginary, 


one becomes unquestionably 
distrustful, 


while to see only what is good 


and beautiful about us giv 
hope. 

‘To acquire the habit of not dwelling on 
the bad side of men and things, is the best 
way to conquer fear, c 


es confidence and 


‘When it isa question of some thing 
wotries or frightens us, look at it coolly 
quietly, 


that 
and 
saying to ourselves that arn 
with courage we have nothing to fe 
us even face it with effrontery. 

“ Instead of running away like coward 
must bravely meet those persons and situa- 
tions that affright us, and even seek occ. 
sions to attack the difficulty, We hal 
soon see that we run no risks in acting \ 
courage and resolution,” 

Rudyard Kipling fully understood the 
torment of tear when he wrote: “ We 
know the worst that can happen to us, but 
we do not know the best that love cap 


ned 
ar; let 


S, we 


bring us. 

This is the wisest way to look at every- 
thing—always expect the best. When th 
Fear Bogey dogs your steps, take no notice 
don’t bother trying to chase it away, for 
after all it is only a bogey, and not a reality 
Say to yourself, ‘‘ What does it matter 
and go on with your work. You may bk 
very sure it will soon fade awav, to haunt 
you no more. 

It has been said, ‘‘ When a man looks 
long at the stars, he grows calm, and forgets 
small things.” 

This fine attitude of mind 
the big and little 
hinder us. 

Ralph Waldo Trine beautifully describes 
the fearless life: 

‘To be honest, to be fearless, to be just, 
kind. This will make our part in 
life’s great and as yet not fully understood 
play, one of greatest glory, and we need 
then stand in fear of nothing—lite nor 
death, for death is life; or, rather, it 1s 
the quick transition to life in another form; 
the putting off of the old coat, and the 
putting on of the new; a passing, not from 
light to darkness, but from light to ligl 
according as we have lived here; a taking 
up of life in another form where we leave 
it off here ; a part in life not to be shunned 
or dreaded, or feared, but to be welcon ned 
with a glad and ready smile when it comes 


applies to all 
fears which so annoy and 


jovous, 


” 
in its Own good way and time. 
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N the strictest sense of the words this is true. 


Write to-day for Smarts’ New Booklet, and learn how easy it 
| is to furnish as you wish to do—well and ec onomically. Smarts 
) Simple System smooths away all the difficulties, and the 
| pleasure lasts from the moment you enter the Show room on 
throughout the lifetime of service which Smarts guarantee, 


SMART 


| 


Principal Showrooms : 


LONDON, W.1. 
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In making 
Furniture we have one great aim, to produce articles worthy 
= {III of the most critical yet appreciative opinions of our cus- 
= |||] tomers. We know we succeed. We have evidence in the 
= satisfaction given to thousands of people who come again. 


" The reason of our success is that we employ only first-class 
: craftsmen, and give them the choicest materials to work with. 
The result is the production of Furniture of unrivalled excel- 
= |i \h lence—in a word, Furniture anyone is proud to possess, 
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| 

| 

| 

110, 111, 112, 113 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 


(Close to Warren Street Tube Station, a few minutes from Hampstead and Euston Roads.) 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


may be greatly IM- 
PROVED by just a 
touch of “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. No one can 
tell it_is artificial. It 
gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes 


The Surest Safeguard 
to the Complexion 
| 


complexion and guarding them against 
the damaging effects of exposure to sun 
wind, and sudden changes of temperature. 


(with Glycerine) | 
is a_ skin emollient composed of | 
special ingredients which nourish || 


the delicate skin tissues and effectively remove and prevent all || 
roughness, redness, sunburn, ete. 
rubbed into the face and hands night and morning keeps the skin 
and complexion in perfect condition and imparts an exquisite sense 
of freshness and cleanliness. | 
use it regularly night and morning, then you need never worry | 
about your complexion. 


From all Chemists and Stores in bottles, 1/3, 2/3, and 3}-. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


A little of Beetham’s La-rola 


Keep a bottle in your bathroom, and 


ENGLAND 


depends largely on her 


WOMANHOOD 


The Mothers of the Coming Generation. 


ARMY 


Asks the Aid of every Woman and 


Man in the land in its efforts 
to UPLIFT AND SUSTAIN 
pure womanhood and girlhood. 


BOARDING AND LODGING HOSTELS ot many kinds. 
CLUBS for Women and Girls in business or otherwise. 
PREVENTIVE HOMES for Young Girls. RESCUE 
AND REFORMATORY HOMES. FRESH AIR 
HOMES, MEDICAL MISSION, SANATORIUM 
CRECHE, BABIES’ HOSTEL, MATERNITY 
HOMES for Unmarried Mothers. WOMEN'S 
RESCUFR WORK, CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 
PRISONERS’ FAMILIES’ RELIEF FUND. 
WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT, and 
other Branches for Women and Girls are being maintained. 
Not only the good, but the erring and fallen ean turn to our 
MISSION SISTERS, who carry on these Institutions, 
with full assurance of understanding and sympathy. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be grateyully receivea by the 
Hon. Chief Secretary, PREBENDARY CARLILE, 
D.D., Church Army Headquarters, Brvanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W.t. Cheques, etc., should be 
crossea “ Barclays, alc Church Army.” 


| 
ENGLAND’S FUTURE 


— 


Linen will 
cost more 


in future, owing to the price of materials and pro 
duction advancing at a rapid rate. Buy Real Irish 
Linen goods now. As manufacturers we can 
you our famous Iris! 
prices. Remember, 
and longer than cotton, ite t 
our illustrated Linen List No. 36C., 
post free, together with samples of linen you require 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
BELFAST, 


Keenolia 


HAIR ALWAYS SMART 


*Keenolia" Hair Cream applied in the morning keeps 

most unruly head of hair in perfect order till might—ixes 
and feeds the hair. Makes it soft and glossy without leaving 
it sticky, matted or greasy. Nourishes; pro- 
motes prolific growth. Lradicates dandruff, 


“KEENOLIA HAIR CREAM” 


A splendid tonic, delicately perfumed; i; 


preferable to Hair Tonics, Pomade, &c. Any 
hair weakness vanishes when “ Keenolia” 
isapplied. Sold in bottles 93 and 2/-, of all 
Chemists and Hairdressers, or direct, post 
free, from The Casson Chemical Co., Ltd. 
(Dept. C), 44a Westbourne Crove, 


London, W.2. 
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Our Ship, as used 
during the War 


“The Quiver”’ 


Army of Helpers 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—We have 
passed the winking light of lonely 
Perim, and the wonderful Twelve 
Apostles rocks rising gaunt out of the sea, 
and for the past days we have been tracking 
along the Indian Ocean. We had some 
unexpected and unpleasant rough weather, 
but now we are slipping through a sea like 
blue oil, with the flying fish rising up like 
white sparks from a fairy anvil and pot 
poises playing madly in our wake. 

This is to my mind real enjoyment at 
sea—the stormy winds in which some folk 
rejoice do not appeal to me, even though 
Tam not a bad sailor. But what can com 
pare to lying in a deck-chair on a sunn: 
day like this, with a few chosen companions 
of the voyage near at hand Probably we 
are all very gossipy, very ; 


ready 


\ to laugh 
at the least of little things in the way of 
a joke; but what a rest it is after the 
strain and horror of the war to lead this 
lotus-eating existence for a while. 

Here comes the captain to join our party. 
He has his inseparable companion—a cigar- 


871 


Photo by the Captain 
of §.S. Lancashire" 


Conducted by 
Mrs. R. H. Lock 


ette, and his equally 


twinkle in his eye. 


inseparable merry 

“Here are some photographs for you,” he 
says, camping on a vacant deck-chair. 
‘Your readers would be amazed if they 
could follow all the strange adventures of 
our boats through the war. Here are some 
These fellows 
Africa and were used 
British troops in the 
German East Campaign. They were giants. 


odd passengers for 
Central 
as porters by the 


you. 
came from 


Some of ’em six feet eight and six feet ten. 
One gentleman arrived wearing nothing but 
a soup tureen on his head, tied under his 
chin avith a bit of cord; another wore a 
sardine tin for a hat and that was all. You 
can imagine their surprise at everything on 
the ship, and their delight at the blankets 
we gave them was almost pathetic.” 

He picked) out another photograph. 
“Here’s a pretty example of a German 
trick. This Hun boat was sunk across the 
harbour of Dar-es-Salaam. One side of her 
was painted like a hospital ship, the other 
like a Norwegian.” 
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THE QUIVER 


\s we turned over one photograph after 
the other—Salonika, Zanzibar, Kilwa Kisa- 
wani, Dar-es-Salaam, Alexandria, and heard 
of all the strange happenings in the war 
that had befallen these ships, which up i'l 
then were bent on profit and pleasure only, 
I realized once again how little we at home 
could grasp all the ramifications and com- 
plications of the world upheaval. 

I sat thinking long after the others had 
hurried away to dress for dinner. The sun 
sank in a glow of flamingo red. How many 
different feet had trodden these decks— 
wounded men limping back to life, 
stretcher-bearers carrying those who would 
never return to their homes, the bare feet 
of the Africans, the noiseless tread of 
nurses. All these had vanished away. 
From the saloon came the plaintive sounds 
of the valse “Destiny,” and then a girl’s 
laugh and: 

“Play something cheerful. Let’s have 
‘K-K-Katie.’ ” But against the sky I saw 
two figures that were watching the setting 
sun. One was the mother, who had lost 
her only child in the war; the other was 
a man, young and handsome, who had an 
empty sleeve where his right arm should 
be. They were talking earnestly. 

I felt that even though the world may 
go on outwardly unchanged, with ragtime 
and fox-trots and boys and girls full of 
fun and lauchter, there are thousands and 
thousands in whose hearts lives the undying 
memory of a dead soldier. And as the sun 
sank rapidly in a sea that glowed like the 
heart of a rose, the soothing words came 
to me: 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 


And that unrest which men miscall delight 
Can touch him not and torture not again 


He is made one with Nature; there is heard 
His voice in all the music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own. 


Two days later"I woke to find the ship 
at anchor and shafts of golden sunlight 
pouring into the cabin. I jumped out of 
my bunk and flew to the porthole. ‘There 
after seven years I saw again the plumes of 
the coconut palms against the blue sky 

“Wake up,” 1 cried to my sleepy cabin 
companion, 


“What for? ” came the drowsy answer. 

“Colombo,” I said, “Colombo and the 
palm-trees again. There's a bit of the 
breakwater, and look—there’s the Bibby 
launch coming alongside. How can you lie 
there and miss it all? ” : 

\n hour or so later I stepped off the jetty 
and set foot once again on the red roads 
of Colombo, with old friends to greet me 
and all the familiar smells and sounds of 
the East around me. 

Under the trees of India men sit and 
sing an old, old song, and the refrain is: 

“OQ Pushin the Pathfinder helps us to 
finish our journey.” 

The words came to me as the first part 
of my pilgrimage ended in the glowing 
sunshine of an Eastern morning. 


Another “ Lonelv Soul” 


The following letter speaks for itself, and 
if anyone wishes to be put into communica- 
tion with the writer of it, I shall gladly 
supply the name and address: 


I notice that you have supplied ‘“‘A Lonely Soul” 
with someone to live with her. Could you do the 
same for me? I live alone in a small house of my 
own in the most charming village imaginable, near 
the “ Shakespeare ” district. It would suit a wo 
of quiet tastes, one who was fond of country 
I would share the whole house with her or receive 
her as a paying guest, whichever she would prefer. 
I have been alone since the death of my mother a 
year ago, and should be most grateful for companion- 
ship. 


ie, 


Books on “ Tatting Wanted 


Mrs. Lowe, Lingfield, Bobbing, Sitting- 


bourne, an indefatigable helper, writes in 
the course of a letter: 

I wonder if you know of any books on tatting, 
or if any of your readers do. I have lately been doing 
quite a lot of it, but as it is an old-fashioned work, 
can get very few books on tt I should welcome 
any news of some patterns or books.” 


If any readers can help in this direction, 
I shall be grateful if they will write direct 
to Mrs. Lowe. 


Clothes Still Welcome 
Clothe 


evoke very thankful letters. I have twe 


especially boys’ and girls’ things, 


before me now, and J still have homes wait 
ine tor garments ot all kinds in good con- 


Other Anppreciative Letters 


Some foretold the de ith cf our ne 


acquired art of knitting with the end of the 


a 
| 
| dition, 
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alt- 


con- 


wly 


the 


The Breakwater, 
Colombo 


war, but it appears to flourish unabated. 
The following extracts speak cloquently : 


Through the kindness of THe Quiver readers 
we have been able to make woollies which have given 
warmth and comfort to many very poor people 
who otherwise would have been quite without it, 
and it is indeed a labour of love. 

Ever so many thanks for the parcels of wool. I 
cannot tell you how delighted we all are with it. 
I hope to send the rug, and perhaps two, by the end 
of the week. 


This refers to a most welcome and useful 
gift for the Little Folks Home from Mrs. 
Lowe and her fellow-workers. 

Books, too, still appear to be needed : 


Thanks so much for the parcel of books just 
received. They will be much appreciated at the Camp, 
where there are still about Soo soldiers. 


I have been able to put into communica- 
tion those who had Christmas cards and 
picture postcards to dispose of and_ those 
who wanted them. 1 shall gladly continue 
to do this, but readers are asked no¢ to send 
cards to the Oftice. 


“The Quiver” Room— 
Gifts Still Needed 


Many readers have sent gifts of silver, 
ete. for ‘THe Ouiver Room” in the much 
needed Memorial Hostel for Seamen. In 
many cases these gifts have been accom- 
panied by letters explaining their origin— 
: a pencil presented by some working men,” 

a gold brooch given as a present from some 
children,” “a few odds and ends belonging 


Photo : 
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to dear ones passed away ’’—and the value 
is enhanced by sacrifice and memories. 
Like Oliver Twist, however, I am still 
asking for more. ‘The Room is not secured 
yet, and I must therefore urge my long- 
suffering helpers to have yet another look 
through their belongings and see what they 
can spare for this really splendid purpose. 

By next month I hope to have a report 
from Miss Hope-Clarke on the progress of 


THE QUIVER Fund. The following is an 


extract from a_ letter accompanying a 
pendant : 
It seems so little to give when the sailors have 


given up so much for us. I send it as a token of 
grateful remembrance especially of these “ lonely ” 
men who had no friends and relations, 

This is quite one of the finest enterprises 
that the Army of Helpers has embarked on, 
and I hope that impatience to see it brought 
to completion will result in a stream of 
saleable things. 


A Generous Response 


“ Lily’s ” appeal for THE QUIVER in the 
February number was immediately answered. 
Scores of offers were received, and most 
thoughtful and kind all these helpers 
showed themselves. I had a particularly 
charming letter from a reader—herself an 
invalid — offering to send the Givl’s Own 
regularly. Another proposed to deny her- 
self the pleasure of getting her QUIVERS 
bound in order to send her copies to “ Lily.” 
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Others offered to pay for subscriptions to 
magazines, The consequence is that “ Lily ” 
will in future be splendidly supplied with 
literature, and I give a quotation from the 
letter she wrote me in answer to mine telling 
her of THE Quiver helpers’ sympathetic 
response : 


I have just had your letter telling me of the many 
kind people who have offered to send me books, 
and I am so excited about it. You have no idea 
the pleasure it wil! give me. Words cannot express 
my gratitude to you for bringing this joy within 
my reach, ... I can hardly believe that I am to 
get those magazines regularly. It will be lovely 
hearing from these friends and as soon as I can I 
will write to each one and thank them. If I could 
only tell you how much it means to me. I feel more 
roused out of myself to-day than I have done since 
darling Mother left me. . 

If any readers should not receive speedy 
acknowledgment of their gifts, they must 
not think that “‘ Lily ” does not appreciate 
them. Some days, alas, she is too ill to 
write, and I have urged her—as I know all 
her friends would wish—not to over-exert 
herself. 


Two Appeals 


Miss Elsie Smith, 80, Cannon Hill Road, 
Birmingham, writes : 


Would you be so kind as to appeal to the readers 
of your page for any old Christmas cards, postcards, 
pictures, etc., suitable for scrapbooks? Also any 
scraps of material for doll dressiny ? Every year I 
make scrapbooks and dress dolls and distribute them 
amongst the hospitals and convalescent homes. 

Please send direct to Miss Elsie Smith. 

An old invalid lady, who is very badly 
off, would be very grateful for a bed-table 
or for a book-stand that could be placed on 
a table in front of her chair. Offers of these 
should in the first instance be made to me. 


Pieces and Wool Still Welcome 

I still receive grateful letters of thanks 
for pieces and wool, from which I hope to 
quote next month. My best thanks to all 
who have supplied these wants, and to the 
senders of gifts of all kinds, letters, etc. 
Their names make a long list: 

Mrs. Lowe, Miss Violet M. Methley, Mrs. Thompson, 
Miss Margaret Tomson, Miss Marley, Miss E. Roe, 
Miss Mary Armstrong, Miss Kk. Lane, Miss Cicely 


Maynard, Wrs. A. Howes, Miss Shirley, Miss A. 
Forsayeth, Miss E. M. Johnson, Miss E. Harrison, 


Mrs. Shellaker, Miss Helen Henderson, Miss I. 
Marsh, Miss H. M. Dabell, Mrs. 


Rhodes, Mrs. 


Lawson, Miss A. G. Mansfield-Smith, Miss 

H. B. S. Woodhouse, Mrs. Watson, xe pe, 
Miss Harbutt, Mrs. Fellows, M. G. Carter 
Arthur Lee, Miss Minnie Gordon, Mrs, F, F Smith 
Mrs. Lawrie, Miss E. Frears, Miss Chown Miss 
Adkin, Miss Pidgeon, Miss Peel, Miss F. Sitarec’ 
Miss Sunderland, Mrs. Burgess, Miss Hall One 
Letts, Mrs. David Justice, Mrs. R. Ness, Miss Hawkins 
Miss Lewendon, Miss Gords, ‘* Stoke,” Mrs, Husbands 
Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Housley, Miss Scott, Mrs Bone. 
mont, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Haylett, E. E, (Nec 
lopham), Misses EK. and A. Fuller, Mrs. Barker 
Miss Bayles, C. C. (Burbridge), E. (Upper Not! 
wood), Miss Achurch, Miss Pocock, Miss Kent Miss 
Gladys Craham, Mrs. Skinn« r, Mrs, Cooper,’ Miss 
M. E. Cooper, Mrs. Cossar, Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Cox ke 
sedge, Miss Fair, Miss Boswell, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs 
laylor, The Countess de Polignac, Miss J. E. Van 
lenschooten, Mrs. Eastwood, Mrs. Britton Mrs 
Smith, Mrs. Farr, Miss Hutcheon, Miss F. Mitchell 
E. Kirkham, Mrs. Kitchener-Mayhew, Miss Thompson, 
Mrs. Williams, Miss Mellanby, Miss Hill, Mrs. Shear- 
man, Mrs, Whitehead, Miss Child, G. Garlick ‘A 
Barnes, W. Raymond A.,-Kee, Mrs. Thornborough, 
Mrs. A. Town, Miss M. Fryers, Mrs. James Brown, 
Mrs. Dawson, Mrs. Brennand, “* Anon.” (Repayment), 
Mrs. Thomas Butler, Misses Sheppard, A. E. Garland 
Miss V. McIntyre, Mrs. Hadfield, Mrs. Bougess, 
B. Richardson, Miss FE. Butler, Miss Brigstocke, 
Mrs. Harpham, Miss Jenny McNaughton, B. Ware 
Mrs, Marchant, Miss F, MecCreery, Mrs, Hotdell, 
Miss M. J. Ford, Mrs. Sharp, Miss Baldwin, M. A. 
Grey, Miss M. Ralston, R. Walden, Mrs. LI. Llovd 
Thompson, F. G., M. O. B. (Glasgow), Miss 
Heaton, Miss Chalmers, Miss Gourlie, Mrs. Howard, 
J. Batty, Mrs. Dixie, E. Randall, Rev. J. Wodhams, 
Mrs. Duguid, Miss Buckland, Miss Coulman, Miss 
M. E. Hill, A. L. Davies, Miss Leather, Miss Dagg, 
L. Modlen, Mrs. Dickson, Miss Isherwood, Miss Gray, 


Hepworth, Miss Houghton, F. Reeve, C M. 
Robotham, Mrs, Cassels, Miss May Taylor. 

Mrs. Dickson, Miss Grice, Miss M. Taylor, Miss 
D. Robinson, Miss K. Murdoch, Mrs, Bargman, 
Mrs. Bennett, Miss Methley, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. 
Sharp, Miss Scunloudi, Miss Mabel Ritson, Miss 
H. Ball, Mr. George Dalton, Miss Courlie, J. M. 
(Glasgow), “* A Cambridge Reader” (10s, for Deaf 
and Dumb in Burma), Miss K. Lane, Mrs. Dawson, 
M. T. Cunninghame, A. E. Nicholas, The Dowager 
Lady Leven, Mrs. S. Goodman, Miss Wilkinson, 
Mrs. W. K. Bird, K. Clare, Mrs. Motion, Mrs. McDun- 
nough, Miss Podmore, Miss C. A. Scott, Miss Edith 
Lb. Flesher, Mrs. Helen Heep, Mrs. Thomas Burton, 
Miss (. Iles, Miss Trood, E. S. Tabraham, M. Harker, 
Mrs. Allenby, Miss Simmons, Miss Nicholson, Mrs. 
Hunter, E. E., Miss Joy Swan, H. B. S. Mrs. 
McMillan, Miss Isabel Gilbert, K. A. Mackinnon, 
Miss Fuze, Mrs. White ‘ Anon.” (Bristol) for 
St. Dunstan’s), Miss Phillpotts, Miss M. J. Warren, 
Mrs. Alex. Littlejohn. 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mis. 
or Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment: 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 

(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,450 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund . 


Deposits (Dec. 31st, 1919) 


-£38,053,445 


10,797,195 
- 10,797,195 
. « 371,742,389 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 150 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 


IT I8 NATURES REMEDY. 


BURGESS’ 
3 LION 
OINTMENT 


or cutting, bringing all disease 
healing from underneath. 
» 1/3, 3/-, B/-, etc., per box 


Cures without lancin 
to the surface anc 
Of Chemist 
BURGESS, Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.c.1 


The New Patent 


iim SOUND DISCS 


| 


| 
| 


| 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and | 


HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 


standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- | 

HEAR fortable. Worn months without removal. | 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free, 


THER. A. WALES CO,, 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


From 7 lbs. at SevenWeeks to 


25 Ibs. at Six Months on Neave's’ 


Mrs. Prophet, 38 Berlin Road, Edgeley, 
Stockport, writes:—‘‘ Having put Baby 
on Neave’s Food BY THE DOCTOR’S 
ORDER at seven weeks old, when she 
was very ill and only weighed 7 Ilbs., I 
am so proud of the result of your won- 
derful Food that I thought you would like 
to see her. She was six months old when 
the photo was taken—verystrong and healthy 
—and weighed 25 Ibs,""—Dec. 14th, 1919. 


You cannot Go Wrong 


if you follow the advice of doctors and 
mothers based on a century's experience, and feed 
your baby on Neave's Food. When made according 
to the directions, Neave’s Food forms a complete 
diet for infants. 


EVERY MOTHER should send for Free 

Sample Tin, which will be forwarded on receipt of 

31. for postage. neo klet, “ Hints About Baby,” sent on 
eceipt of post card, 

JOSIAH R, NEAVE & Co, (Dept. 4), FORDINGBRIDGE. 


Babies thrive on 


Sold everywhere in Tins ; also Od. Packets, 
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LIME JUICE 
CORDIAL, 


LEMON 


SQUASH, 
Builds Sturdy Children Delicious cooling 
Mellin's Food rears delicate children 1d drinks 1 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 9° ‘ made 7 as 
maintains the standard of health in 1s instant with plain or 
thriving children. Easily assimilated id aerat 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 2 as ed water, 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses S —— No sugar needed, 
for over fifty years. 
food om receipt of Stamps on appiuation tom 
MELLIN’'S FOOD, LED. PECKHAM, 
ONDON, S.E.15. 
8 KOPS CO., ALBANY ROAD, S.E.5. 
me) 


i+ | 

e 

Alone | do it! 
Powder washes on a new, 
marvellous and rapid principle and. is 


the most wonderful clothes washer yet 
washes clothes by boiling 
and rinsing only. works entirely 
without rubbing and bleaches without injuring. 
Boil and rinse only—not a rub. 
washes everything: heavy Linen, Calico, 
Lace, Muslins and Curtains: splendid for Flannels 
and Woollens (See Speciat tastructions). 


GUARANTEE:--Porsil is mado by Josoph Crostield & Sons, 
Ltd., (by appointment to H.M. tho King) famous Soapmakers 
for over 100 years. 
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njoying 
ur Work 


O declare that work ought to be enjoy- 

able, that there is a dignity, and that 

in consequence there ought to be a 
delight in mere labour, is, or—until a few 
osars ago, and in the days when peace and 
plenty had nearly ruined us all—was to 
invite a good deal of flippant or indignant 
remonstrance. For in those bad old days 
a nation was apt to be divided into two 
classes—those who were at ease and those 
who, for one reason and another, were angry 
and dispirited. 
and the dignity of labour was to subject 
oneself to secret ridicule at the hands of the 
one class, and to indignation at the hands 


To talk of the joy of work 


of the other, as though we who said such 
things were hired defenders of the status 


~ Nevertheless we must go on urging upon 
one another the duty, as it may even be, 
hands. 
surest way to help on the 


f rejoicing in the work of ow 
Probably the 


general joy in work is for ourselves one 


by one to show that we enjoy our own. We 
shall never be able to convince others that 
they should try to be happy in the con- 
ditions in which life has placed them if 
we are obviously querulous and unhappy in 
our own conditions. 


Not Mere Amusement Making 


Of course, when one speaks of happiness 
and enjoyment one has in mind something 
more serious and deeper than mere gaiety 
or animal spirits. No one, I suppose, ex- 
pects of life that it shall provide him with 
uninterrupted pleasure. Zhat would soon 
prove intolerable to such beings as we are. 
For is there anything in the long run so 
tedious as the society of someone who will 
persist in being amusing? | remember how, 
some years ago, seme of us had to go trom 
time to time to London, and how we had, 
not of our choosing, a companion of this 
kind. He proceeded at once to cheer us 
all up. Story after story poured from him, 


with no logical or sensible connex tion, never 

atising naturally out of the normal life of 

man. For the first hour it was not so bad, 
1335 


“ Beside the Still Waters ” Pages 


By 


Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


for it was still morning, and there was a 
freshness upon our souls disposing us to 
make allowances. But as the day wore on 
and our friend still kept it up, we all be- 
came tired and a little angry, and later 
quite sad, so that we would file out one 
by one and gather in the corridor, where 
we tried to recover ourselves by talking of 
sensible and serious things. 

It is that kind of persistent gaiety with- 
out experience of difficulty, it is that light 
without any shade or qualification which 
Carlyle rebukes as an ideal or ambition for 
any man when he asks, “Is thy servant a 
dog that he should be happy?” 


The Joy of Useful Work 


No. What we do mean is that everyone 
shall be able either immediately or upon re- 
flection to feel that the work in which he 
or she is engaged is right and necessary 
and honourable, demanding from himself or 
herself qualities of mind or character, 
exactness, a sense of honour, so that every 
day he lives he feels called upon to use 
his whole force, because every day he lives 
he has the opportunity to be false or to 
be less than himself—and he refuses; and 
every day he lives he has the opportunity 
by his general integrity, and here and there 
on some obscure but critical occasion, to 
vote for and support the honourable 
tradition of human conduct and affairs. 


Not _a Picnic 


Every healthy and sensible person is pre- 
pared to find that life, to use the phrase, is 
not a picnic. To say no more, we should 
be ashamed to make a picnic of a life which 
so many iind an agony or a curse. Every 
sensible and healthy person is prepared to 
put one thing along with another before 
passing judgment upon life as a whole or 
upon any representative portion of life. 
And if, as it begins to dawn upon us it 
may be, the real meaning of life is to make 
of us something in the way of immortal 
character, why, then it may ke that life 
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js never such a good thing, in the sense 
that it is never such a testing thing, as in 
the days or hours when the aspect of it is 
dark. For then it is that one may learn 
whether, in the great game which our life 
is, one is a good loser. And to be a good 
loser in life, what is that but to be a great 
believer ! 


Putting One Thing with Another 


And so I would lay it down as one of 
the arts or precautionary principles for 
finding joy in our work and a general happi- 
ness in life on the whole, that we put one 
thing with another, seeing our work in the 
light of its own completion, or in the light 
of the service which it is likely to render, 
or in the light of some consequence to 
ourselves, or in the light of the approval 
of another, or of our own conscience, or—I 
am not ashamed to stoop a little here—in 
the light even of the leisure which later 
on we may reasonably expect. In short, 
it is of the very art of life to see the imme- 
diate thing proportionately, the present 
moment and the actual task in the context 
of the past and the future, under the play 
of memory and imagination, and of faith 
and hope and love. 

For apart from the happiness which comes 
to every unspoiled human being from the 
very use of his mind and his muscles, we 
men and women were never intended to 
live with our minds riveted to the imme- 
diate thing. To see our work with nothing 
within it or beyond it is to be no longer 
a worker but a drudge. And that little 
book published some yeare ago, “Blessed 
be Drudgery,” owed its deserved popularity 
simply to the fact that it invited us to 
penetrate our daily round and common task 
with ideas and bopes and dreams. 


The Sense of the Future 


This principle which I advocate of put- 


ting one thing with another you might, 


state in other terms; for example in these 
terms: /t is the sense of the future which 
lights up the dark places of any honourable 
task. ‘That future which we ought to 
summon to deliver us from the sense of 
drudgery may be something in itself very 
humble and very human. It may be the 
prospect of an hour in the evening with a 
friend, or a day with a fishing-rod, or a 
few days’ leisure. It may be the hope of 
ridding ourselves finally of some financial 


burden, or of qualifying ourselves jn certain 
matters to look the whole world in the face 
which Longfellow tells us was what made 
the nightingale sing in the heart of the 
village blacksmith. But, whatever it is 
it serves its blessed purpose if it sets our 
spirit free, if it delivers us from dullness 
making us keen and honourable and w. 
complaining. And if pedants tell us tha 
to be finding the true inspiration for oy 
work in things beyond the work itself js 
not good morals, we must reply that just 
so God made us. 


Looking Ahead 


For surely man has done all his hard and 
fine and great things for the sake of some. 
thing beyond the immediate hour, Nay, 
when we look more strictly into his heart 
the something for the sake of which man 
has done all his great and hard and fine 
things has always been something which 
promised its full glory to him if he should 
be faithful through the hour and to the last 
minute of the hour. Man has done all his 
great, hard, fine things to a certain music, 
to a certain stir of desire and hope and 
dream, to the call of some loyalty which 
kept him unfaltering and true. God does 
not mean man to trudge along the way, but 
to march along the way; and we cannot 
march except to music, though it be but 
the rattle of a side-drum. The music by 
which man marches may be something 
which he hears with the ear of his flesh, 
as when a company of soldiers pick wp 
their step at the roll of drums and swing 
along to bugles or to pipes; or the musi 
by which he marches and endures may be 
music no longer heard with the hearing of 
the ear, but remembered music still urging 
and sustaining his soul. It may be a dream 
or a great desire, or a holy and terrible 
faith. But music it is, the breath of the 
remote, the unworldly, the altogether 
different, which comes to man, not making 
him futile, mark you, and rebellious to 
wards his actual tasks, but bathing thost 
tasks in such light, and so subduing them 
to the entire range and depth of his spiritual 
life, that the trials by the way seem not 
worthy to be compared with his own free 
soul as he feels his joy and strength. 


Doing Our Part 
1 confess that in the complicated life 
of the modern world it requires mor 
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-to think in ow 


imagination, more thoughtfulness, to see in 
the small field of our own daily work and 
business that importance, that necessity 
which in simpler times we may believe 
made work more obviously honourable and 
of worth. Few of us see things out, having 
presided over every process from the be- 
ginning to the end. At best we do our part, 
whereupon the thing passes out of our con- 
trol. We plant and others reap. And 
so it takes more thought to relate what we 
do to the further career of what we shall 
have done, until we see the whole thing a 
completed act of man towards some general 
amenity or advantage. 


Seeing the Completion 


It would, I feel sure, bring instant happi- 
toiler in human 
tasks if he could see in all its completeness 
the work towards which by his fidelity he 
contributed small For 
myself, I never see a fine machine without 
envying in secret those hands 
achieved it. And I am there is no 
healthy and normal workman who can look 
upon a great ship taking the water, or later 
setting out to sea, without pride and happi- 
ness. 


ness to every honourable 


even some share. 


whose 


sure 


Saluting the Ship 


It is not for nothing, and it is not 
an idle motion of the hands that prompts 
me, when time and again a great ship has 
borne me safely across the Atlantic, not 
only to shake hands with the captain as 
I leave, but as I descend the gangway and 
touch land, to take off my hat to the ship 
itself! In that gesture I am doing honour 
to every man who drove home a rivet truly, 
and doing honour to the great human 
faculty, and to man’s invincible mind, and 
to God Who made man and Who made like- 
wise the mighty waters to provoke man to 
the discovery of his powers. 
this world we seldom sce 
worth of our work, 


And even if in 
evidence of the 
if on the contrary our 
effort seems to disappear in the surround 
ing emptiness, so that we micht be disposed 
that 
we had lived in vain, it is not so if om 
tasks were honourable, and if we discharged 
them with exactness and fidelity. It is 
true that in order to overcome such feelings 
We may have to be content with a 
and remote compensation. But 


more reflective hours 


severe 


if we have 
87 
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learned to be content—content, that is to 
say, to accept it as true for ourselves that 
God would not have ws grow up like spoiled 
children loaded with presents, but like firm 
men who are ready to do without and to 
seem to lose—that of itself will have been 
a great victory of the spirit. And later on, 
as we think and think, refusing every bitter 
and godless interpretation of life’s apparent 
barrenness, we shall begin to hear the 
rarer, finer music of the soul, the pure 
music of God which falls upon their ears 
who having lived honourably are not yet 
crowned. 


Se 
The Quotation 


The common problem, yours, mine, every- 
one’s, 

/s not to fancy what were fair in life, 

Provided it could be; but, finding first 

"hat may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means—a very different thing ! 


My business is not to remake myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God 


made. Bisnop BLOUGRAM’S APOLOGY. 


Prayer 


® Saviour of the world, Thou fast not 
hidden from us the contrary things tn Itfe, the 
pains of the bodp, the pressure of cireum- 
stance, the onset of temptation, the tnepttable- 
ness of veath, which unilluminated would lead 
us tn our thoughts to Doubt and fear and gad- 
ness. But Thou fast gone our way, and hast 
tasted not Death only but life also for eberp 
man. Help us to libe tn such fellowship with 
Thee that when we are thus tempted it will be 
rnough to remember Thee. As We see Thee 
going forward, may we be ashamed to hang 
back. As we see Chee enduring, may we be 
ashamed to rebel. As we observe Chy Silence 
and Self-control before those things which dis- 
hearten Human souls and Dispose to bitterness, 
map We be ashamed to speak foolishly. Wee 
bless Thy Plame Sabiour and most sFaith- 
ful gFriend, that as often as for Thy Sake we 
refuse to give Wap, but summon Thee to jhe 
relief of our soul, there comes upon us a Bower 
which is Yeace, and Victory and Gratiude, 
Welp us to Walk by his narrow way of pribate 
fidelity and honour towards Ctyself, guiding 
our steps by Thy seevet signs, GAhom habing 
not scen We love, until the task of our life ts 
finished and we see Chee face to face. Amen. 


THE 
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Conducted 
COMPETITION EDITOR. 


Essay—Voting Competition—Fairy Story—Results 
of April Competitions 


NE of the present-day problems which 
everyone, finds so difficult, if not im- 
possible, to overcome is the con- 

tinuous rise in expenditure. We are urged 
on all sides to economize, and with all due 
deference to this prudent injunction we en- 
deavour to carry it out to the letter, but 
with no very encouraging result. How can 
I should like our readers to 
take this matter in hand this month, and 
after some amount of careful thinking, give 
their ideas as to how one can economize in 
a sensible manner and so reduce expendi- 
ture, or at least maintain it at a fairly 
normal level. The prize for seniors (over 
18) will be Ten Shillings and for the juniors 
(18 and under) a book. 


we economize ? 


A_Voting Competition 

Voting competitions are always popular, 
I find, and it will perhaps make a slight 
change to include one in our pages this 
month. I suggest as the subject, “The Six 
Politicians I most Admire.” Only those liv- 
ing are to be included in your list, and 
members of foreign Parliaments are not in 
this instance to count. Give the six names 
in the order of merit of your appreciation, 
and to the reader whose list most nearly 
corresponds with the order according to vote 
will be awarded a prize of Ten Shillings. 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written on one side of 
the paper only. 

z. Competitor’s mame, age and address must be 
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clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. Ali ioose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3- Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope large enough 
to contam it. Brown paper and string, wrappers, 
and stamps unaccompanied by envelope are insufi- 
clent. 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 
June 23, 1920. They should be addressed “Com: 

‘tition Editor,” Tne Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 

udgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


A Further Story Competition 


For our next special literary competition 
I am going to ask our readers to write a 
fairy story. I propose it should not exceed 
about a thousand words in length, and two 
prizes will be awarded : One Guinea for the 
seniors and Half a Guinea for the juniors. 
The closing date for receiving entries will 
be October 23 next. In all other respects 


the rules as given- above must be observed. 


Results of the April Competitions 
Literary 


“THe New Housets—SoMe IMPROVEMENTS.” 


Though this topic brought forth many in- 
teresting suggestions it seems hardly to have 
been gone into with the same thoroughness 
as I had anticipated. Where ideas could 
claim to be at all original they were gener 
th n, here and there, a 
at some length of 1m- 


ally not practicable ; 
would write 
provements which already to a large extent 
exist. 

Some quite drastic alterations were sug: 
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gested by GWENDOLEN LEI JONHUFVUD, a 
member of the senior division, but it is hard 
to convince oneself that she would thoroughly 
appreciate a home built up on the lines she 
suggests. No pictures, frosted or stained 
glass windows (minus curtains) to be cleaned 
once in ten years, no cushions, nothing 
apparently that adds to the beauty or com- 
fort of a home. I am inclined to agree 
with this reader’s final remark, viz. : “Be it 
ever so barren there’s no place like home,” 
but hardly in the meaning of the original 
song, I think! . 

I have decided to award the senior prize 
to J. E. DOWNES for the following : 


THE NEW HOUSES—SOME_ IMPROVEMENTS 


Tue new houses. What visions of comfort and cheer 
those three short words conjure up to those folk 
whose houses have been put up for sale, whilst the 
harassed occupants scurry hither and thither in 
the vain hope of finding any sort of shelter for 
their families. , 

The new houses: The sound of those three short 
words arouse fresh interest and zest in life in those 
unfortunate beings compelled to herd in one small 
room for want of better accommodation. It is 
needless to mention the improvement the new houses 
would bring to such as these. It would be seen in the 
cheerful way the father set off to work in the morning, 
in the way the mother set about her numerous tasks, 
in the children happy as the day is long. 

These new houses will greatly supersede the old 
ones—if report speaks true—and one of the first 
things in them which appeals to most of us is—No 
Basements. Anyone who has had to struggle with 
one of these gloomy lower regions will, I am con- 
vinced, thoroughly endorse this statement. 

The builders (or is it the architects ?) have at 
last realized that long passages and unduly lengthy 
corridors do not make for the comfort and happiness 
of afamily, hence these are cut down to the minimum, 
thus saving much of the toil, not to speak of the wear 
and tear, in the housewife’s lot. Which of us does 
not remember in our youth, the black corners and 
creepy spots on the landings when on our way to bed 
at nights? On the up-to-date landings you have 
no time to think of these things, for you are in your 
cosy bedroom almost as soon as you reach the top 
of the stairs. 

Then the bathroom—I do not suppose they will 
ever again build houses without one of these most 
necessary adjuncts to it. Think of the time—not so 
very may years ago either—when, if you wanted a 
bath, the water had first to be heated over a coal 
fre, then dragged up to your bedroom—perhaps 
passing through two or three other sleeping apart- 
ments before it reached yours—and then carried 
down again when you had finished. Think of the 
labour involved, and then turn on your bathroom 
tap, and—your bath is filled with boiling water (that 
, provided the kitchen fire is alight, or that you 
possess a geyser)! Yes, the bathroom is one of the 
greatest improvements of modern houses. 

Hot water laid on in the back kitchen is a boon 
the unhappy individual with a pile of greasy plates 
will appreciate. I hear rumours, which it they be 
true, will go a long way to saving labour, that in some 
of the new houses a wash-hand stand—or rather 
Petmanent basin—is to be fixed in every bedroom, 
with hot water laid on as well as cold. : 

Central heating is another thing which is becoming 
More popular in this country. It would to my mind 
80 a long way to solving the present coal problem, 
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and the sooner it becomes general, I, for one, shall 
be pleased. 

As to lighting, electric light seems to hold its own, 
and on account of its cleanliness and brightness 
and the ease with which a light can be procured, 
this is not to be wondered at. Also the numerous 
domestic uses to which it can be put is another 
attractive feature. 

One very important thing has not been mentioned 
so far, and that is the subject of cupboards. That is 
a great thing in these new houses: they do seem to 
remember that people, no matter who they are, do 
like to have cupboards to put things in. One plan 
I saw had a cupboard in every bedroom with room 
in the centre to hang garments, and shelves at the 
sides for oddments. Truly an ideal cupboard in a 
house. 

We must not overlook the kitchen, which instead of 
being the dullest and most dingy spot in the house, 
now occupies a pleasant room, with everything con- 
veniently to hand, in order to minimize labour 
to the utmost. What takes my fancy especially 
is the little door or cupboard, in which the trades- 
men leave their goods, so that they are not left to 
the mercy of a neighbour’s cat if the mistress is 
unable to answer the door at that precise moment. 

When the long-talked-of new houses are ready for 
habitation I am firmly convinced they will never 
lack good tenants. Whether they will be built in 
sufficient numbers for the population who are in 
urgent need of them at the moment, or whether 
they will not, is a matter for ‘ wait and see.” 

J. E. Downes. 


Some of our junior members did very well 
considering their lack of experience which 
this particular subject called for, and I have 
pleasure in awarding the prize to DOROTHY 
A. KUHHRUBER for the essay printed below: 


THE NEW HOUSES—SOME SUGGESTED IM- 
PROVEMENTS 


In view of the shortage of domestic help, tne new 
houses should be built, as far as possible, on a labour- 
saving principle. In too many cases, the woman of 
to-day has more work than she can manage without 
sacrifice of health. But that work has to be done, 
and there is no help to be got. Therefore she goes 
struggling on ; and it is up to the architect to help 
her to the best of his ability. 

When it comes down to a matter of actual necessity, 
we find that we do not need a great number of 
rooms. But—and this is important—those rooms 
which we have should be light and sunny, as light 
and sunny as it is possible for them to be. Light 
and air are two requisites for healthful and happy 
living. Unless we are healthy we cannot work, and 
unless we are happy we cannot do our work well. If 
our houses were only a little sunnier and a little 
more airy, we should not have so many doctor’s bills 
to pay. Disease is fostered by gloom and stuffiness 
of atmosphere. 

Another thing, we want to be able to move about 
in our houses. In some rooms it is almost impossible 
to move without knocking against something. 
This, I will admit, is occasionally the fault of the 
person who furnished the room! But more often 
it is the fault of the architect, who seems mostly 
concerned in getting the greatest possible amount of 
building into the smallest possible space. 

There are houses which have poky kitchens, and 
(by comparison) quite magnificent sculleries. Surely 
we could do away with sculleries altogether ? 
It is really only an extra room which has to be kept 
clean. A white sink, in good order, is not at all 
unpleasant in a kitchen, and if all the washing-up 
can be done in the kitchen, it saves a lot of walking 
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about. The sink should be a good-sized one, with 
taps of that new variety which do not always need 
polishing. There should be a cupboard near by, 
where saucepans can be put awav as washed. At 
the side of the sink should be a board where dishes 
could be placed as they are dried. In some houses 
one has to walk two or three yards with each cup, 
plate or saucer, as it is dried. The fatigue entailed 
by this when drying a lot of dishes can be imagined. 

As for all those innumerable shelves which line the 
average scullery, why cannot a good pantry serve 
their purpose just as well? There should be plenty 
of shelves in a good pantry, and a good-sized store 
cupboard, where jam, etc., can be put. 

The kitchen should be the best room in the house— 
the sunniest and most cheerful. Why? Because 
nowadays people live in the kitchen—the greater 
majority of people, that is. The greater majority of 
people cannot get servants, and live in the kitchen 
because it is more convenient. Unfortunately the 
kitchen is often the reverse of sunny and cheerful. 
The architect appears to have thrown it in, as a 
sort of make weight. ‘“ Kitchen? What does the 
kitchen matter? It's at the back—people don't 
see it!’’ one can fancy him saying. But the time 
is past when the kitchen didn’t matter. One is 
sometimes inclined to think that if architects—and 
mistresses—had paid more attention to kitchens in 
the days before the servant was extinct, we might 
not be in such straits now! It is true that a great 
many people to-day who live in the kitchen do not 
entertain their visitors in the kitchen. Therefore 
they think the kitchen doesn’t matter. They lose 
sight of the fact that the room vou live in and the 
room you sleep in are the two most important 
rooms in the house. 
astly, electric light in every house would be a 
great improvement, and an electric iron. This 
last is, I know, at present regarded as a luxury. 
But it should be regarded as a necessity for the woman 
who does all her own work, washing included. It 
saves tired feet. That is a great consideration. 
With a little thought—remembering those same tired 
feet—the new houses can be made much more con- 
venient for the women who have to work in them. 
The housekeeper has her rights as well as any other 
class of worker. In most cases she cannot—like 
them—strike for more wages. She would not get them 
if she did! But there should be no need for her to 
strike for want of more light, air and space, more 
consideration from those who build her—workshop, 

Dorotuy A. 


Art Competition 
“ILLUSTRATION TO ‘PETER Pay” 


The results of our art competition were 
very pleasing, and it was obvious that 
special effort had been made to produce 
some really good work, 

I am awarding the prize in the senior 
division to MURIEL K. BuRGEss for a dainty 
picture of Peter Pan crossing the Serpentine, 
Both the design and colouring were dis. 
tinctly delicate. I should like also to make 
particular mention of the work sent in by 
Doris Boyt and VERA F. H. Covttoy, both 
of whose results ran the prize-winner’s very 
closely. 


Hicury COMMENDED: 

Doris Boyt, Vera F. H. Coulton, Girlie Budd, 
K. Jenkins, Dorothy Leader Guy, E. Phyilis Merry- 
weather, 

COMMENDED: 

Eva Bickley, Kathleen McLean, K. M. Fryer, 
Frank Collin, David Mackenzie. 

In the junior division the prize goes to 
KATHLEEN M. GRANT, aged 15. 
commendable work was also sent in by J.C. 
SPENCER SMITH, PATIENCE ARNOLD, 
SHELAGH MORRIs. 


Some very 


Hicuty COMMENDED? 

J. C. Spencer Smith, Patience Arnold, St 
Morris, Lorna Rutter-Leatham, Laura M. I 
William H. Fergus, Eileen Mary Hone, Norah Cicely 
Burgess, Gladys E. Moulting, Helen M. Wilkie, 
Freda Rosina Crocker. 


COMMENDED =: 

John Gall Smith, A. Alice Guthrie, Nancy L. 
St. Quintin, Gertie Brear¥, Eric Mitchell, Edith 
Dav, Nellie Horton, Dolly Scouloudi, Jean Stewart 
Irene Scouloudi, Dorothy Gerland, Isobel F, Brash. 


Our readers are informed that all the characters in the stories in this magazine are purely oe ai 
if the name of any living person happens to be mentioned no personal reflection is intended 
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